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)H£ Highlanders of Scotland are unques- 
tionably a most interesting race of 
people^the true descendantsof the ancient Cale- 
donians; and though their f^ly |ii^tory has been 
greatly obscured by somis pretended, historians^ 
and continues to be so ^^eh ^.t^iiHlayy where- 
by readers are misled^ yet tli^ tru.o narration of 
ancient &ct8 respecting them, is independent 
of all the vain prejudice of those who would 
represent them, and their language^ to be merely 
derived from the insignificant colony of Irish 
Scots which came into Argyleshire in the sixth 
century, where still remain their descendants, 
properly the only Scots in Scotland. With this in 
view, the writer submits the present small work, 
which is not dictated with a desire merely to 
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contradict others, but to point out and estab- 
lish the truth, without any intention to depre- 
ciate previous writers. This he has endeavoured 
to do in a charitable spirit, when obliged to 
notice manifest errors (and for this the writer 
has always given the proofs and reasons), or 
when forced, in maintaining the lib^ty of 
opinion, to express decided opposite views to 
some who have not foimded their assertions 
on proper evidence. The necessary researches 
un the aucleat historical points herein treated 
of were commenced four years ago, and have 
been continued ever since, and originally were 
intended as a continuation of a small work the 
author wrote on the ancient Jbiarldom of Athoil, 
which embraces the whole North Highlands of 
Perthshire* The investigations have led to the 
present volume, which has no pretensions to 
anything but a desire to place the true early 
history of the origin, etc., etc., of his country-* 
men, the Highlanders of Scotland, on an un- 
deniable tnistworthy foundation, supported by 
proofs and authorities, and to refute tlie un- 
founded claims of some grasping Irish writers, 
as also the false assertions of some Scottish ones. 
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Much pains has been taken to make the 
proofs concise upon the subjects brought for- 
ward, at the same tune, to be sufficiently com- 
prehensive. A careful perusal will best enable 
the reader to judge on this poiut ; and the ex- 
planatory notes being read along with the text 
is essential to the full understanding of what 
is wished to be kuuwn. There has been no 
attempt made otherwise than to convey to the 
reader as much strictly accurate, historical, and 
antiqnarian information as possible, and there- 
by lead to the true understanding of the early 
history of the descendants of the noble race of 
the Caledonian Gael. Upon the subject of 
their language, it is hoped that some of the 
Highland clergymen, or others, may follow that 
subject in a similar manner, as the writer has 
endeavoured to do. 

The descriptions of the illustrations of the 
country of the Gael of Albari will be found in 
a chapter together, though they are themselves 
placed in ditiereut parts of the work. This 
collection of proofs from the earliest times may, 
it is also hoped, prove useful to .foture writers 
who wisli to go into greater detail, and that 
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some interest may be felt in the Pictish Gael^ 

who have been by many hitherto looked upon 
as quite an unknown people, and as the Rev. 
Isaac Taylor^ says, ^ disappear mysteriously,' as 
also the supposed destruction of their language, 
the greatest marvel of its kind that ever passed 
for truth. 

The writer had not the opportunity to 
notice^ in the proper place (on the dress of the 
Caledonian Gael), the embellishment that ap- 
pears on the binding. It is the most faithful 
representation of the ancient Highlanders' dress 
that can be given to the reader. It is derived 
from two different sculptured stones, namely, 
from that of Didl, Perthshire, wliich is de- 
scribed page 232, and it is a fac->simile of the 
countenance, bonnet, and shield of one of the 
figures thereon. The arrangement of the 
' Breacan-an-f heilidh,' that is, Hhe belted 
plaid,' or full dress of the ancient Gael or 
Highlanders, is a faithful copy from another 
ancient sculptured stone found at St Andrews. 
Both these sculptures are to be seen in the 

' See the Eev. Isaac Xaylors * Words and Places,* 2d 
edition, LS05, page 
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Museum of the Antiquaries of Scotland, Edin- 
burgh, open to the public, and wherewith the 
embellishment can be cotnpared. The Map 
also, it is hoped, along with a most copious 
index, and Tcry full table of contents, may 
prove useful to the reader. 

The writer alsu expects hereafter to be 
enabled to bring out a short Supplement to 
this small work, contaiuing iurther ancient 
historical and antiquarian information, interest- 
ing not only to the Highlanders, but also to all 
Scotchmen. 

118 Pbincbs Strebt, Eoimborqu, 
M Jufy 1865. 
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CONCISE HlSlOiUGAL PHOOFS 



HIGHLANDERS OF SCOTLAND. 



CHAPTER I. 

^Snbjette to ?^ Seated 4 and proucd. 

• Caieiioiiia iuvieta.' 

v^-NT ha« always been held and ^-M by the 
Gael ol Alban, or Scotch Highlanders, 
that they are the represeutotives and desceu.l- 
ants of the Caledonians ; that noble race of 
men, who, with success, defeiukd tlicir country 
and 'maintained their freedom against aU the 
attacks made on them by Uu Roman armies, 
under the command of celebrated generals and 
emperors, and which resulted in the defeat and 
withdrawing of the invadei-s. ^ 
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To this claim the Highlanders of Scotland 
can have no tight whatever unless they are the 
debceudants of the Picts^ who were the Cale- 
donians under a new name, equally as at a 
subsequent |)erl()il, tlie Caledoiuan Picts cauie 
to be called Scots. The identity of the Picts 
and Caledonians ivill be shown. 

With regard to the people called ^ Scots,* 
it ought to be remembered that they were the 
inhabitants of Hibernia, or Ireland — the name 
first appears towards the end of the fourth 
century, at and after which |>eriod, some strag- 
ling bands of Irish Scots, came over and fought 
along with the Caledonian Picts against the 
Komans, yet we liave as clear evidence that 
they returned to their own country/ Ireland^ 
as of their being in Caledonia. 

The Jirst permanent settlement of any Scots 
in present Scotland, cannot be authenticated 
till the beginning of the sixth century, or nearly 
if not quite, a hundred years after the Romans 
had left the country of the Caledonian Picts. 

The Hicrlilanders of present Scotland have 
ever called their native land Alban, and them- 
selves the Gael Albanacii, and do so to this 
hour ; a concise historical narrative will be 
given of their ancestors the Caledonians and 

^ Ample proof will be given tliftt Ireland was the country 
nf the Scots — and also called * Scoda/ 
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Picts, from the first century — as mentioned in 

tlie pages ot' Tacitus' Life of Agrieola, and sub- 
sequent Roman writers; to the beginning of 
the fifth century — to these follow Gildas^ the 
most ancient British writer, — Adoinnan's*^ life 
of Cohimba^ Bede's* history, and Nenniu^* — 
after this we have those valuable historical 
authorities ^ The Irish Annals' for the succeed- 
ing events — as without these annalists, we 
should know nothing whatever of our early 
history. 

The object, therefore, of this small work is 
by a short but comprehensive, historical sketch, 
to show that the Gael of Alban, — or High- 
landers of present Scotland, are descended from 
the PictSy who were identical with the Cale- 
donians — and the only exception to this is, those 
who derive from the Irish Scots, or Dalriads, who, 
as already mentioned, first settled in Argyle- 
shire in the sixth century — but even among 
this branch of the Higliland clans^ th'^ origins^l 
native Caledonian Gael of Argyle, must have 
somewhat mingled with them, from the vert/ 
^ntfffl numbers^ of the first settlers from Ireland, 

* Written in about a.d. ftoO. 
2 Written iu about A.I>. 605. 

Written in about a.d. 781. 

* Written in about aji. 858. 

* Only fifty men to each of the three leaders who came 
from Ireland, as wilt be shown hereafier. 
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and who themselves, it is possible, were al«o at 
some very remote period, descended of the 
same ancestors as the valiant Caledonians. 

A most undue antiquity lias long been 
attempted to be given to the settlement of the 
Scots in present ScotlaiKl — it is only to souie 
writers of Irish history, and a few Scotchmen, 
that we owe the removal of the fables pro- 
pounded by Forclun, Hoece, and Buchanan, 
who appropriated to Scotland what belonged 
only to Ireland — for. as wa-. concisely and well 
stated by the learned Pinkerton/ there is no 
avthoritff for the name of present Scotland till 
the eleventh century. 

To those three Scotch authors above men- 
tioned, the obscurity of our national history is 
due — the iirst named (Fordun) had finished, 
his Chronicle by the year 1400, and Buchanan 
his History bv 1582 — through thcin tlie sup- 
]>osed conquest of the Gael of Alban by the 
insignificant colony of Irish Scots in Argyleshire, 
has been related and believed ; an examination 
of it will be submitted, as likewise a full and 
satisfactorv refutation, drawii from authentic 
proois, and fair deductions therefrom. 

In support of the view here expressed of 
those fabulous writers, the following is from 

* Pmkeiton*8 Euquiiy, Pi'efac^. Vol i., page L (i^O) ; and 
Vol. lit pBj^e 158. 
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one of our best modern hUtorical Scotch 
authors^*— 

* 7'/ie true history of the last half of the 
eighth^ and first half of the ninth century, has 
disappeared from onr annals. Upon this basis 
the fabulous historians i cared the superstructure 
of their history, and throuorh one channel or 
another it can be traced to St Andrews. Its 
genns are found in the end of the thirteenth 
and beginning of the fourteenth centuries. It 
received its first artistic development from John 
of Fordun, and the crowning capital was placed 
upon it by Hector Bocce.' Tlio important 
event of the introduction of Christianity among 
the Caledonian Crael, and the true j^eriod to be 
assigned to it, will be plainly stated. With 
regard to the point who were the first natives 
of present Scotland, the opinions of two of our 
historical writers (Innes" and Pinkerton) appear 
correct — namely, that the Gimbri, or Britons, 
were earliest — thouprh of course very weak 
in numbers, and scattered along the coasts; 
whereby they became easily driven out, or 
absorbed, on the arrival of the far more 

* See llic Procct'clings, Society ot' Antiquaries, Scotland, 
Vol. iv., Part 1, page .3t> 1 , wntten by W. F. Skene, Esq , in I8b3. 

* See T. Innes's CiiLical Essay, Vol. i., pages and 41, 
wlirre lie says — * The first place in order of time is due io Ote 
liiitons ; and also of the Caledonian Piet^, tliat they were ' tlte 
second iuhabitauts of Nortii Britain in order of time.' 
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IIIUIRT0U6 AlUlu Gael — and they (the Britons) 
dissappear altogether from every section of pre- 
sent Scotlanf). at and after the Boman period^ 

e.\c » pt the 2>outh-we:>tem parts. 

Pinkerton/ speakiiiir of them, says that 

thov ' hcKl Scotland till the Piks came and 

m 

expelled them' It is also, in a similar way, 
spoken of by an old Scotch writer, called John 

Mair <>r Major, who wrote a history ot both the 
Kn|crlisli and Scotch people in the year 1512« 
He n ji cied s MiH^ ot the tables of Fordun, and 
in his work (De gestibus Scotorum, lib. ii. 
cap. 2) says, that *The Picts frequently pos- 
sessed Lothian, and those ])arts l)evond the 
Scottish Sea (that is the Firth of Forth), and 
the better and nnu e tertile portion ol what was 
north of it; both because they occupied the 
island before the Scots, and because, by their 
nuniber and >t length, they were superior to 
the Scots, which is shown by this, that they 
(the Picts) ou apied territory obtained J rum the 
£riton$.^ 

With regard to the period at which the 
Caledonian Picts first entered present Scotland, 
and then spread over the whole country, and 
lastly the islands, the opinion of Pinkerton may 
be justly considered as by no means too re- 

^ Piukertons Enquiry. Hook 1, page 16. 
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mote, if indeed it it* sufficient! v so. He »avs, 
from the direct authority of Nennius — ^ Tlie 
settlement of the Piks in the Hebnd Isles' 
(that iSy the Western Islands of Scotland) ' may 
be dated, with as great certainty as any event 
in the earliest Greek or lioniun liistorv, at 
300 years b'/oi-e Christ/* 

There tore, when it is considered that, in 
the year a.d. 78, the whole of Caledonia was 
found fully peopled, and their armies number- 
ing many tiionsands of men, the inference ^een^s 
clear, that the earliest settlers of the Alban 
Gael must have arrived in tlie cuiuitry at least 
oOO years before the Christian era. 

The language of the Caledonian Picts is a 
highly interesting jHjiiit. Proofs, and reasons 
respecting it« will be fully adduced and sub- 
mitted, shuwiuii;, that as there was no con«juest 
of the Picts bv the Irish Scots, the former 
people remained, and of course their language 
with tiieni ; and that it must have b( en the 
same as that of the present J-iighlanders, or 
Gael of Alban. who are the de^iendauls oj iJte 
Caledonian Picts* 

A short notice of the subjection of the Irish 
Scots, or Dalriads, by Angus M* Fergus, the 
King of the Picts, will be given. Also a short 

^ PiukcrtoD's Enquiry. Vol. i, page 207. 
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sketch of the earlv orimi^ of the Clans ; to 
those desirous of fuller detail, it will be found 

in Skene's Highlanders, and Gregory's Western 
Islands. 

There will also be given very ancient proofs 

that everythino; a(*counted as national and 
peculiar to the Gael» or Highlanders of Scot- 
land, was in no way whatever derived by them ' 
from the Irish Scots ; but that their national 
dress, language, poetry, arms, and pipe music, 
etc. etc., were received from their ancestors, the 
Caledonian Gael. 

Some illustrations and descriptions of their 
country will be given, which, with a fair con- 
sideration of the whole now submitted, it is 
hoped may interest some. 
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CHAPTER II. 



Snn fht Ittnunt Jmnstim in 78 io 

JiJ. 360. 

* Tlte wtieB thiougfa which my weary steps I giiide, 
Iti this researche of old antiqnitie 
Aire so exceeding riche, and long, luid wyde 
And sprinkled with such sweet varietie 
Of all that pleasant is, to eare and eye, 
That r, nigh ravisht with i-are thoughts delight. 
My tedious travel quite forgot thei<«*by 
And when I *gin to feel dtwy ofmujht 
It strength to me wpfdke and cheers my dulled sprig) lU* 

SPBNsfin. 



S already mentioned, the earliest authentic a.I). 

. . 78-80i* 

iiiiurmation regarding present Scotland 
is given us by Tiax^itus, who recorded the cam- 
paigns of his father-in-law, Agricola ; tliese 
began in the year a.d. 7S in the iSouth of 
Scotland, and he took two campaigns to sub- 
due what lies south of the Firths of Forth and 
Clyde. 

We are next told by Tacitus (chapter 22) a.d. so. 
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that Agricuia, m the iliird year of his cam- 
|iaigns went farther north into the Caledonian 
territor>\ and laid waste the wliole country to 
the river Tav. He erected also no less than 
three large carapSy all in Perthshire (and for 
which see the Map), namely, one nt Ardoeh, 
called Lindum by the Konians; one also at 
Strajicth, which they called lema, being on 
the river Earn; and another at Dalginross, 
near to Comrie, which they named Victoria/ 
Thi'M' throe spacious camps were all situated 
within the valley called btrathearn, in Pertli- 
sliire. 

A.D. 81. The. fourth summer was cmph)yed by 
Agricola in settling those parts he had 

overrun. 

A.D. 82. Was the tifth year, and the Roman Gene- 
ral appeal's to have been in Galloway and 

Avi^hire, as Tacitus says it was that part of 
Britain which looked on Hibernia, that is, 

Ireland. 

A.D. £8. The sixth year, he agam w ent liorth of the 
Forth, and began to move his army from his 
three stationary camps aheaily named, where- 
by they were in three columns or divisions; 
and which movementy when the Caledonians 
discovered it, they by night attacked the ninth 

^ Tacitus. Chupters 22 to 20. 
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legion, which was at Victoria, that is Dalgin- 
ross,* and severely ass;iulted tliem ; and atter 
that fight we hear no more of the exploits of 
the ninth legion. 

The natives of Caledonia^ we are told, then 
sent their wives and children into safe places, 
and armed every one they could, in defence ut 
their liberty and country ; and at this period 
Tacitus states, in his JTth chapter, that the 
people sanctioned their engagements wit/i sa- 
crifices. 

This year the Roman fleet was sent north 
to plunder the country, and the army also pro- 
ceeded there. The whole Caleduiiiau forces 
then united under their king, called Galdi 
or Galgacus. Their arms' are described by 
Tacitus as huge swords and short targets. 
There were auxiliary Britons with AgricoWs 
army at this time, and they amounted to no 

^ Almost directly opposite to where tliis attack took platie. 
tbero is at tlio head of Glcnturret, in Stitithearn, the liiU 
called ill English Benabouy, but pioporly in Gaelic ' iieinn-na 
Coineadh' — * Uie mountain of weeping.' The Caledonian Gael 
likely had retired there after the battle, and the remembrance 
of those whom they had loet caused the name. Hie English 
]ironuDciation is very near the Gaelic, though the spelling 
looks so different; in English it is sometimes wiitten Ben- 
honzie — the Gaelic is Beinn*acoincadh. 

* The yery same continued to he the amis of tbeir 
descendants, the Highlanders of Scotland, up to the middle 
of the last century. 
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less than 8000 men. The army of both sides, 

being assembled* opposite each other, prepared 
for the fight. A very eloquent speech is given 
by Tacitus, as that of Galcacns to the Cale- 
donians ; and if it is only the spirit of what he 
said, that people were well worthy of obtaining 
the liberty and independence of their country, 
for which they were fighting. This battle, 
called that of * Mons Grampius,' is with good 
reason considered to have taken place near 
Stonehaven (see the Map} : but with palpable 
exaggeration, Tacitus makes the loss of the 
Caledonians (or Britons as he calls them} to 
have been 10,000, and of the Romans only 
340 men. This victory, however, gave no 
fruits to Borne, as Agricola, we are told, retired 
'by a slow march' into winter quarters, no 
doubt to iiis permanent camps in Strathearn, 
Perthshire* 

A.n. SG. This year the Emperor Domitian n^called 
Agricola. His successor was Trebellius, under 
whom the Romans lost all they had acquired in 
Caledonia. 

A.B.120. The Emperor Hadrian next came into 
Britain ; but instead of being able to regain 
the former Roman territory within Caledonia, 
he built an extensive turf wall, from the Solway 

^ Tacitus. Chapter 28. 
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Firth to tlie river Tyiie, eigiity miles in lengtii, 
and which then became the Caledonian bound- 
ary, and known us Hadriaii b Wall; and it is 
marked in the Map. 

LolliuB Urbieus was the General of a sue- A* B. 140. 
ceeding Koman Emperor named An tonine, who, 
having gained some advantages about this time, 
built a wall^ where Agrieola had previously 
placed some forts* This wall was called the 
Wall of Antonine ; it extended from the Firth 
of Forth to the Clyde, and it is shown on the 
Map. 

From another writer* we are told, that of 182. 

all the wars carried on at this period by the 
Emperor Gommodus, the war in Britain (that 
is, with the Caledonians) was the <rreatest; and 
that, tlieret'ore, he sent his general, Ulpius 
Marcellus, against them, who inflicted heavy 
losses on them. 

The same author (Dio) says,^ that the A.ii.197. 
Caledonians at this time did not keep their 
promises, but prepared to deiend their iellow 
countrymen near the north and south of 
the Forth, called by the E,oman writers the 

^ This wall must undoubtedly have gone throu<;h the 
country of the southern Caledonian Gael, after this known as 
Meat®, and who partly lay in t)ie Lothians, etc. etc. 

^ Dio. Book 72, chapter 8. 

' Book 75, chapter 5. 
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Meatui^; and the Roman General bad to ob- 
tain peace by a large sum of money. 

The Emperor Severus entered Caledonia 
this year, says Dio, to reduce and conquer it ; 
but had much more to do than he expected — 
from the forests, marshes, and rivers — the 
native Caledonians also continually harassing 
the Roman soldiers, who fell into ambushes 
and snares, and thev also suffered from the 
want of water. The losses of the B4>mans are 
put down by this writer at 50,000: and after 
havmg reached no further than the Moray 
Firth, the Emperor retired, haying previously 
entered into a treaty with the Caledonians, by 
which they agreed to yield a part of their 
country — probably what lay south of the 
i^^orth — and this likely was done to get rid 
of the Romans. 

This year the Emperor Severus seems to 
have retired altogether from the hopeless effort 
to conquer the Caledonians, as he now built his 
immense wall, close to Iladi'ian's, going ivom 

' Tliis word is considered to be similar to the May ia 
Tuvermay and Inueimeatb, Fertlishire, and Meath in Ireland, 
being only the Latinised form of it. Tbere is also the Gaelic 
word ' maith* for 'good,' which might have been applied to 
the Lothiaus, a patt of the oountiy of this portion of the 
Caledonian people. lunes calls the Meatae, - Britons ; but 
this tiny coulU not be, as the Caledonians were ever their 
enemies. 
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the Solway to the 1 } nc. 1 liis was the greatest 
of all the walls of the fiomans, and became 
known as the Wall of Sevenis; and again it 
formed the Caledonian southern boundary^ and 
will be found laid down in the Map. It is 
most highly honourable to the Caledonian Gael 
the noble resistance they made to retain the 
liberty of their country; and the bulhrmg of 
these walls was the greatest proof the Romans 
could give, that to conquer -Caledonia was a 
hopeless task. 

The next thins: to be recorded, is the first a.d. 

296-80 

intiuiatloii we have ul the name of the ^Picti* 
or ' Picts' — this is by the orator Euuienius in 
the year a.i>. 296 ; which was the date of his 
tirst oration, and delivered in the preneuce 
of the Koman £mperor Constantius, and he 
therein speaks of * the Picts* and Irish as tiie 
only enemies the Brit«^ns had known prior to 
the Romans. 

It is very material to be understood, that 
the Picts were identical, and in every way the 
same people as the Caledonians, only under a 
new name ; precisely as, before said, at a still 
later period they came to be called Scots ; — 
and this fact is proved by the same author 
(^Eumenius) when he delivered a second oration 
— in 309 — before the Emperor Constantine, 
sou of the above Coustantius, wlicrein lie speaks 
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of ^ Caletionii et alii Picti,' tliat is, ' the Cale- 
doniant and oiher PkU,' 

Thus the same author who first speaks of 
them proves their icleiuity. 

The name undoubtedly came from the 
practice of self-paintlag — and >ihieh, Ca)sar^ 
savH, was universal with the Britons — ^the writer 
Herodian also states* lliat in the time of the 
Emperor Servius, when he made his iuvabiion 
to the north in a.d. 207} the Caledonians were 
all painted ; also the Roman poet Claudiaii 
says, as if to justify the new name 

* Nec falso nomine Pictos' 
* Not wrongly named Picts (or painted).' 

This same author is quoted by Robertson 
in his work on the early kings of Scotland^ 
(vol. ii., page 225, in a note), and also by Hitson 
in his Annals of Caledonians^ vol. i., pages 18, 
19, showinor the manner in which it was done, 
namely punctured or traced with iron, probably 
needles : 

* ferroque notatas 
Terlegit exangues Picto morieiite iiguras.' * 

' Ca-siir. lib. 5, cap. 14. 
^ Herodian, lib. .3. 

' This book is the most autheutie and vaiimble iiistory ever 
written on ancient Scotland. 
♦ Claudian de bel. Get. 416. 
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* He discovers bloodless figures with iron marked, 
Upou the dying Pict.' ^ 

The earliest Scotch writer on the identity 

of the Picts, and Caledouiaiis, is T. Xmies, — 
he most clearly proves the impossibility of the 
Picts beJnc^ a new people who had come into 
the Caledonian territory in the third century 
— (see his work, vol. 1., page 4dl). He is 
commonly called father Innes, frcm hc ino- a 
Roman Cathohc Priest. His work is in two 
volumes, and called a * Critical Essay/ etc. — 
many of the foregoing authorities have been 
derived from it — ^in his second volume some 
vahiable documents were given for the first 
time to tlie public — the date of his work is 17-0. 

In the end of last century (1700) the 
learned anti([narian writer, Pinkerton, also de- 
clares that the Caledonians and Picts were un- 
questionably the same people, he says, * it is 
unnecessary to dwell longer on a subject so 
universally known and allowed, as the identity 
of the Caledonians and Piks, and which, indeed, 
no one can deny, who does nut jjrefer his own 
dreams to ancient authorities of the best note.'^ 

^ The wiiter of the book called * the Scottish Nation/ in 
defiance of authorities says, * tlie word Pict does not mean 
puinted;' this conjecture, he appears to have adopted from the 
one made by Chalmers without authority. — See Scot. Nation, 
p. 208, word* Fife; 

' Pinkeilon s Enquiiy Book, i., page 120. 

3 
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Skene says, ^ We iiiay, therefore, lioM it 
established as an incontrovertible fact, that tlie 
Picts and Caledonians were the same people, 
appearing at different times under different 
appellations/^ Chaliners, the historian, also 
testifies to the Picts and Caledonians being the 
s.iiTie, he Bays,^ 'the Picts were the old Cole-- 
daniaiu under a new nameJ 
A.D. aeo. Up to this period we have never heard of 
the people called the Scots. The C<Jedoiuan 
Picts alone are mentioned in history, the manner 
in which this new ]>eople from Ireland first 
appear in North Britain, and afterwards came 
to form a i^ettlement in Argyleshire, will be 
fully treated of in the next chapter. 

^ See Skene's Highlaiidci'8, vol. i., page 14. Edition 1837. 
2 Clialmer 8 Calodonia, voh L, page 
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is at this date that we Jirst ht ar of tlie 
people called ' the Scots but they were 
not natives of present Scotland* This is most 
clearly proved and made known by the Koman 
writer, Ammianus Marcellmus, the first author 
who mentionB them. He says* — ' Ko tempore 
Picti in duas gentes divisi, Dicaledones et Vie- 
turionesy itideirqtie Attacotti bellieosa hominum 
natio — et Scoti per diver $i vagantes ninlta 
populabantur;' that is — ' At that time the 
Piets divided into two nations, the Dicaledones 
and the Victuriones, likewise the Attacots, a 
warlike nation of men, and the Scots wandering 
about various parts ravaged many.' 

Thus this author most distinctly makes 




> Liber 27, eap. a 
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known that these ' vagantes' or ^ wander- 
ing Scots^ were not natives; and further, from 
the oldest British writer Gildas, we have clear 
proof from whence they came — namely, from 
Ireland — to plunder the Roman province in the 
south of present Scotland. He says^ — ^^Kever- 
tuntur ei^o impudentes ffrasmtores Hibemi 
domum' — which is, ' The impudent Hibernian 
robbers therefore return home* Those writers 
who attempt to make it believed that these 
Irish Scots were natives of present Scotland^ 
or conceal what the Roman author Ammianus 
and Gildas eay of them, suppress the truth and 
deceive their readers.^ 

The learned Dr Reeves, in his edition 
of the Life of Columba by Adomnan, has 
m excellent note on this subject, when re- 
marking on what Bede says of these Irish 

^ Gildas, cap. 1*.). 

- Tiie writer of ihe recent worli callftd 'Tlie Early Scottisli 
Glmrcli,' the llevercud Dr Thomas M'Laucljlan, iu speaking 
(at page 23) of the first a})pearnnce of the Scots in a.t>. tMSO, 
makes no mention of what Ammianus calls them, or what Gildas 
savs of their retiu'ii to Ireland their hmie; but in deiiance of 
these authonties, asserts (atpage 23)— ' «o^re^62e testimony 
tliat can be gathered from ancient writers on the snhject goes 
to show, tliat so early as a d. SHO the Picts inliabited the east 
«nd DOith of Scotland, while a people called then for the Jirst 
time 8cot$, inhobiUd the m$t.' As there is no other authority 
for the name of Scots at a>d. SffO but Ammianus and Qildus as 
to Uieir native country, we see how grossly in contradiction is 
the assertion of this writer to thdr teHmonff. 
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Scots coming into North Britain — 'The occu- 

]>ation by these Scots was anterior to the 
Dalriadic settlement in 602,^ They were more 
niiur itorv, but to guard against mistake con- 
cenmig their origin, he (liede) calls these same 
marauders Hibemi;^ lower down (chapter 14), 
the mention of Scoti in Britain no mure proves 
that it was Scotia, than tiiat of Komani does 
that it was Rome.*' 

The Gaelic name given to the Scots is ex- 
tremely applicable and higlily descriptive — 
calling tlicni 'Sen it/ or * wanderers/ exactly 
corresponding with tiie Koman writer's desig- 
nation of their being * Scoti vagantes* — ^* Scotch 
wanderers;" in laet, the word Scoti heenis to be 
but a Latinised form of the Gaelic Sciiit, 

Tlie word In Irish is verj' similar — nauicly, 
Sceite, meaning scattered^ as shown by Chal- 
mers, in bis Caledonia.^ The Britons or Welsh 
call it all I lost the same — namely, Y-scut ; and 
the old Saxon chronicle, Sceotas. 

^ This is a mispriiit for of^t), Dr lieerfH; acr r j.ts tliai aoi 
Uie comet date in his notice of the origin of the DahMs in 
this same work, page 43-1. 

* Here we liave ibt* express aitUiority of Bede to refute 
the Bereiend Dr Thomas M'Laochlan's assertioD, ss qwMHi 
in the Sategmff note, that these Seou were itihal»iiants of the 
west of present Scotland, as heing in direct appomium to Bede**» 
testimony, who dedares tliem to be * Hibenu,* or * Jnskmm' 

' See BeeTi!S*s Edition of Adomnan, fiage l>54, note. 

* See Chalmers's Caledonia, toI. I, page 271. 
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In the extract from Auimianiis, given at 
the beginning of this chapter^ we are informed 
of the Picts formiiiij; into two divisions — one 
of wliich, it will be seen, is called the ^ Dieale* 
dones.* This has always been considered a 
strong proof of tlie identity of the Picts and 
Caledonians, and which it certainly is. 

Of the other j^eople named in the extract 
(tlie Attacoti), they axe never mentioned after 
A.D. 368 till the early part of the fifith century, 
when, according to au extract from Orosiiis 
given by Skene/ they had joined the Boman 
army, and so become the enemies of the Cale- 
donian Picts, 

Ammianus informs us of several attacks 
being made by the Picts and Irish Scots on 
the Roman province in the south of Scotland 
between these two periods, and on one occa- 
sion they are mentioned as having broken the 
truce; but it would be ludicrous to suppose 
that any Roman general or em|)eror ever en- 
tered into a truce with these ' Scoti vagantesy' 
mere Scotch wandering plunderer$y or 'pre- 
datory bands/ as Skene calls them." Witii 
the Plctish nation and people, no doubt, the 
Romans would do so; but as a verv recent 

* Skene's Hifi^hlanrlprs, \<A. i . pnfje 14, 

* IntiodiK tiou to the Book ot the Dean of Lismow, page 

xxiu.,aate im^l. 
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writer^ obscures this point in such a manner 
as likely to lead readers into error, there was a 
necessity to notice it. 

We are also iiii'oruied hy the same Roman 
writer^^ that in the year a j>. 369 the Koman 
General Theodosiiis reasserted the power of 
the Roman arms over that part of tlie country 
of the Caledonian Picts that was south of the 
Forth, and recovered the province, and named 
it Yalentia, after the Emperor Valens. 

The Roman poet Claudian wrote at this a.d. ioo. 
period. Ue states that it w;i8 from Ireland the 
8oots came into Britain, proving the former to 
be their proper native country. He (Claudian^ 
thus introduces iintunuia/ saying — 

» 

. . . ^ Tutam quam Scoius lemen 
Movit, et infesto spumavit remi^ Tetliys/ 

. . . * When all lerne the Scot in motion put, 
And Tethv'h foamed with the vexatious oar.* 

^ Namely, the Rev. Dr Thomas M'Lauehlan, Id his book 
called * The Early Scottish Chui-ch/ which, from its title, 
would imply it was devoted to what coneemed the Church 
(done, instead of which, its contents are (juite as much com- 
posed of coujectures and aasertious ou civil events, and as to 
the Scots plwndtren from Iielaiid of this period, see this 
writer's book, page 17, where appeals t)>at the Sooi» broke the 
peace. 

> liber 27. cap. 0. 

^ Claudian, liber 2, 140, See Ritson's Caledonian 
Annals, vol. L, page 152. 
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Tlie word here used for Ireland^ leme, is 
the same as Hibernia ; and Tetliys is a poetical 
name for the sea, being in Roman mjtliology, 
wife of Oceanus — Whence evidently arose the 
expression of the Tethyaiii Vcilley of Glldas.* 
or sea^ between Ireland and Scotland^ but 
which some anthers have vainly attempted to 
say should be either Scytliicuin, or bcotlcuni 
valley. Of such a reading, Riteon^ proves no 
MS. lias vet been found, and he mves several 
examples from \ irgii and Claudian as to 
Tethys, meaning the sea. 

Orosius* is the next author who mentions 
the Scots. He wrote in or about a.d. 430. 
He states that the Scots were the inhabit- 
ants of Ireland^ and calls them ' Scotorum 
gentes.' 

Here it is right to ntion, that no ancient 
writer calls the Irish Scots, either Groths, or 
had come from Scythia. The assertion is shown 
to be absurd, as the Scots of Ireland spoke 
Gaeiic, not Gothic. 

Gildas, the oldest British author, in or 

^ Uildas, cap. hi, and Nenniiis, cap. *i7. 

* Hi- Reeves gives two examples iu Irish Gaelic of the 
sea ht'iiii; cnlleii. tif^uratively, a plain. — See Adomiians Lite of 
Columba, note, page 184. 

^ Aunals Caledouian, vol. i., pages irio-lOO. 

* Liber 1. cap. 2, as quoted in Maitiand's distory of 
Sootland, iutroduetion, vol. i., page 19 
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alKiiit A.D. dov, as already quoted, says, (it 
ScaU robbers returned bcMne to HibemnL 

Isidore, who wrote a.d. <>0<\ proves that 
the nanie of Scoiia was klentica) with Ireland, 
and applied to it. From this author we also 
learn that the Irl-h Scots were Picti. or can led. 
as well as the Gad of Albaa. he says,^ « . . 
* ScoH propria lingua nomen habent a I^kto 
cor pore, eo quod aculeis lerreis cum ai ram en to 
variarum fignraram stigmata annotentur," — 
that is, ^ the Scots in their own tonjjne have 
their nanie from the pmntcd body, for that 
they are marked by sharp-pointed instra- 
tnents of iron, in blackish &tuti, \\n\\ various 
figures.' 

There can be no mirtaie about the y>eopIe 

to whom lie alludes, for elsewliere he says, 
^Scotia, eadem et Hibemia . • * quod a Scoto- 
mm gentibus, colitur, appellata.' — that is, 
'Scotland is the same as Hibernia, and called so 
from the Scots people.' 

Here Ireland is clearly proved to l»i Si olius 
or the country of the Scots ; but tliere is an- 
other ancient writer who likewise ])royes the 
same thing, and one of the highest authority, 
namely^ Adomnan (who wrote A,t>« 690}. His 

^ Uber 9, cap. 2, atid liber 14, cap. 6, as quoted by 
Robertson in his Scotland, nnder her paily kings, vol. ii., pag<>8 
362 and 363 — note, as bero given. 

4 
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work has verv numerous instances of Ireland, 
being Scotia, that is, Scotland — the following, 
however, is ainplj suliicient. Spejiking of the 
country from whence Golumba came, he says/ 
that it was *de Scotia ad Sritanniam/ ^froni 
Scotia to Britain/ which, with the other autho- 
rities already given, should exclude all doubt 
OH this point. Yet some vain and prejudiced 
Scotch authors, thougli they have not a writer^ 
or vestige of authority to show that north 
iiritain was called Scotia at this period, or /or 
centuries afterwardsy they attempt to decry these 
historical evidences. 

The next authority on the subject is Bede 
(he wrote a.d. 731), and to whom reference 
has aheady been made in the quotation from 
Dr Reeves. In another place he even more 
strongly speaks of the Scots being natives of 
Ireland. He says,^ ' Ha^c (liibernia) antem 
proprie patria Scottorum est,* meaning, ^Ireland 
is properly the country of the Scots ; ' but in 
conclusion .of this point there is a large and 
very numerous collection of authorities made 
by Cambden, quoted by Chalmers in his Cale- 
donia,^ wherein Ireland is clearly jDroved to be 
K>cotia, and to place it beyond any cavil, it is 

w 

* Dr Reeves's edition of Adomiian» page iK 

* Bede, Lib. 1, cap. I. 

^ See Caledonia, vol. i., page 272. 
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also most distinctly shown by four ancient 
njriters to be an island. 

The narrative will be now continued from 
JLD, 400, the last date mentioned. 

The Koman Eiuperor Constantine was in a,d. ioj. 
or about this year slain in Gaul, and the island 
of Britaiii til en revolted. 

Gildas^ tells us that this year the Romans a.d. 414. 
sent a legion from Gaul to the aid of the 
Britons against the Caledonian Picts. 

This year(according to the Saxon chronicle) ^^8- 
the Komans left south Britain ; they had, of 
course, previously evacuated the country of the 
Caledonian Picts^ probably eight or ten years 
sooner. 

Thus ended the Roman aggression in the 
land of the Gael, and which had lasted for the 

long period of at least O^iU years, and the liigli- 
landers of Scotland can say, that by the valour 
of ilieir ancestors, Caledonia remained free and 
unconquered. 

The southern Britons,^ suffering greatly a.d, 448. 
from the Incursions of the Picts, the ^axon 
chronicle states under the above date, ^ This 
year the Britons sent over sea to Kome. and 
prayed help against the Picts (^called thereui 

> OUdas, cap. 13. 

' That means those Britons south of the wall of Seyenis, 
which went from the Solway firth to the river Tyne. 
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Feohtas), but tliey had none.* Here it is to 

be observed there is no mention of Scots, it 
was against their well known and most nume- 
rous enemies, the Caledonian Piets, they de- 
sired aiil. 

A.D. 449. This year Bede and the Saxon chronicle 

relate, that the Britons invited the Antrles 
and Saxons over to their assistance against 
the Picts, yet there is reason to believe their 
first arrival was at an earlier period,* and it is 
now generally understood that this new race 
of people formed their settlements in Britain 
by a long course of predatory invasions. They 
did not become formidable enemies to the 
Caledonian Picts till about the middle of the 
next century, whereby a very considerable 
period of peace existed in the country of the 
Gael of Aiban. 

There is a very curious and highly ancient 
structure that still exists in the south of Scot- 
land, which deserves to be here mentioned ; it 
is called Uhe Picts Work;' also 'the Catrail.' 
Prom its great extent (u|)wards of fifty miles) 
it must have been formed by a vast amount of 
labour. Almost every writer on it, Chalmers 
included, consider it to have been formed soon 

^ See a communication wriUen by W. F. Skene. £8q., 
Proceediugs, Society of Antiquaries, Scot, voL iv., pai t 1, page 
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after the Huiuaus left Caledonia, and that it 
was for protection ; but tiiis idea has been 
wholly disproved in an excellent account of 
this interesting piece of antiquity, conununi- 
cated to the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland^ 
by VV. N. Kennedy, tisq., Hawick. This 
gentleman had very closely examined it, and 
the dimensions he gives are as follows: — At the 
bottom of the ditch four to five feet wide ; at 
the top of the inner edge of it the width is 
twelve feet : on both sides of the ditcli are 
mounds, formed by the earth excavated iVoni 
it ; the depth from the bottom of the ditch to 
the top of the mounds is four to five feet. The 
reasons are very conclusive which this writer 
gives, that it was merely a territorial division — 
namely, it is only made where no stream or 
natural boundar\ exists, and it is still in mcinv 
places the only boundary between adjoining 
properties. But what uiost strongl} proves it 
never could have been intended for a defensive 
work is, that it is not continuous, but often 
near streams and morasses stops altogether, 
wherebv the ttanks would be in constant danorer 
of bciug turned : besides, the mounds or walls 
of earth are on bath sides of the ditch, and of 
the same height, whereby one of thciu certainly 

* See Pi o<:ee(lings, Society of Antiquaries, Scot, vol. iii., pai t 
1, page 117. dated 
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would obstniet the defenders reaching which- 
ever side was to be occupied. This ancient 
dirisioD also, from the direction it takes (being 
from north to south), wholly excludes the idea 
that it was formed as an obstacle and defence 
against the Angles of Nortliumberland, as if 
so, it would have gone from east to west. It 
begins on the Gala Water some miles north of 
where the Leader joins it, and thence goes 
south-west within the county of Roxburgh, 
and then goes south-east to the county of 
^Northumberland, where it ends at the source 
of the Lid or Liddel, which passes Longtown 
in England. From its commencement to its 
termination, the Picts Work thus makes nearly 
a due south course, as can be seen in the Map, 
where it is represented. The communication 
of Mr Kennedy contains full particulars of dif- 
ferent rivers and streams that this boundary 
approaches ; and if gouig in its direction it dis- 
appears and then reappears a^ain, keeping its 
direction, and that the alternation of these 
natural and artificial lines rendered it perfect 
and continuous. And he well savs — *The only 
rational conclusion which can be arrived at, by 
an investigation of its remains as at present to 
be seen, is, that it must have been an innocent, 
peaceable boundary \\neJ 

¥rom the position this very ancient work 
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occuj^its in the .suutli of Scotland, and having 
been proved to be a boundary, it does seem 
fair to conclude it was the frontier line between 
the territories of the Britons on the west, and 
of the Caledonian Plots to the east of it (as it 
makes a due north and south course) ; and 
that it had been raised by them (to prevent 
disputes) about or very shortly after the Romans 
had departed — that is, in or about a.d. 410. 
Besides, the name of ' the Picts Work/ which 
connects it with that people, it is also called 
'the Cat rail,' which has been derived from the 
British * Cud-rhail,' meaning, * the ditch fence,* 
and which also connects it with that race. It 
becomes a valuable evidence, from the great 
probability of its being the frontier line, as 
before said, of the Picts and Britons ; and as 
the Picts were dispossessed by the Angles of 
the Lotlilans, and that thev al^so took Galloway 
from the Britons, seems very strongly to con- 
firm it. 
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^xjnz j^txM oj Jirriual 4 the Jph ^f\ot& 
(Koto an in Horth |lrjtain proud to bt 
ii. 506, awl ewttta to JiJ* 560, 

A.D. 506. tii'st permanent settlement and oe~ 

cupation by the Irish Scots in Xorth 

Britain, for which there exists any evidence at 
all credible^ took place in the year a.d. 506, 
under Fergus M'Erc ; and, as the name of tlie 
district in Ireland from whence they came was 
Dalriada, they also received the appellation of 
Dalriads. 

The usual date has, till very recently, 
been held to be a.b. 603, — the difference is 

exceedingly slight, yet the correct date, not- 
withstanding, ought to be adopted, — ^it was 
discovered by the learned Dr O'Donnovan, 
and made known in his edition of the Annals 
of the Four Masters,' wliere he proves from the 
Chronology of Pope Symmachus, tliat it could 
not have been earlier than a.d« 506 ; the date 

* See his edition, vol. i., pages 100-1(U, note m. 
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formerly relied on, arose also from the mention, 
in the Ulster Annals, of the emigration having 
taken place tinrenty years after the battle of 
Ocha, the true date of which nui^^t now he 
received as having happened in a.d. 480^ and 
not 483 as hitherto. 

The learned Dr Reeves, in his edition of 
Adomnan^ adopts a.d. 506 as the correct 
date, when stating his origin of the Dalriads ^ 
or Irish Scots in North Britain. That this 
(the beginning of the sixth century) was the 

period of the earliest settlement of this new 
people into present iScotland, is authenticated 
both by modern and ancient writers ; as to any 
previous, they are now justly held as fabulous, 
and unworthy of any attention. It has already 
been proved by the authority of the ancient 
writers, Gildas and Bede^ that the wandering 
Scots robbers, named up to the end of the 
fourth centurv, returned to their native country, 
Ireland; and as to the lifth century, the evidence 
first printed by Innes makes it clear, along with 
other testimony, modei u and ancient, now to be 
given, that the arrival of the Irish Scots colony, 
under Fergus M^Erc and his brothers, took 
place, as already said, early in the sixth century. 
Chalmers, a writer of great research, says,^ 

* See Dr Reeves's edition of A donmaiit pAgo 433. 

* Olialiuers s Caledonia, toL i., page 3d0, note. 
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^ 1 do not concur with those writers who speak 
ot permanent settlements of Irish Sco^ dnrinp 
Roman times;' and he adds, ^from all my en~ 
4{uiries it appears to me that no permanent 

coloiiization ot" North Britain by the Scots 
Irish people began till the recent period of 
the sixth centnrv.' 

A writer of an earlier period, namely. 
Archbishop Ussher, a very high and learned 
antlioritv. in liis works,' o;i\ es it as his opinion 
tliat the emigration in the sixth century, under 
Fergus, etc., was the first permanent settlement 
of the Scots from Ireland into Britain. 

Both these writera, Chalmers and Ussher, 
were of course perfectly aware of the statement 
of Bede, that the Irish Scots came to Britain 
under a leader he calls ^Beuda,' but neither 
tliey or subsequent ones, to be hereafter quoted, 
believed it to be trun* 

The late Donald Gregory, Esq., an excel- 
lent antiquarian writer, says,^ ' Historians beeui 
now to haye agreed that the Picts were, in fact, 
the Caledonians under ;i new name : that thev 
were a Celtic race; and that untU the sixth 
century they continued to be the sole nation 
nonli of the friths,'* 
A.D. 506. To the south of the Clyde were the Britons 

^ Vol. vi , page 147. 

* Gregory's Highlands and Ide« of Scotland, page 2. 
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— ^sonth of the Firth of Forth and along its 

chores, the three counties of the Lothijins, 
also Bei*wick and Roxburgh shires, the Cale* 
donian Picts held at this period, and until dis- 
possessed by the Angles. 

This writer (Gregory), in the same work 
and page, says, *In the beoinniiiL^ of t/ie sixth 
century, a new people was added to the inhabit- 
ants of Scotland nortli of Forth and Clyde, — 
for, at that period, the Irish Scots, freciuentiy 
called the Oalriads, effected a settlement in the 
western districts of the Hicrhlands.* 

Another good autliority says, 'it is thus 
beyond a doubt that the Scots had no permanent 
settlement in Britain, as late as the early part 
of the fifth century; and that Ireland was the 
habitation of those Scots who joined the Picts 
in tlieir attacks upon the provincial liritons/ 
Again, he adds fm*ther down, in the same page, 
adverting: to Bedes uieutlon of their arrival in 
Scotland, 'although, like all monkisii traditions, 
an appellation for the leader of the colony, 
ha^i hecn formed out of their generic name of 
Dalriads:' ' 

It is well here to explain to the reader the 
error of Bedc as to the colony of Irish Scots 
being under a person he calls 'Reuda,* and 
not, as is well authenticated, to have been 
* See Skene's Highlanders of SooUandt vol. i., page 
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under Fergus and his brothers. He says^ 
that Britain, besides the Britons and Picts^ 
rcceivL'il. a thkd nation, ^ the Scots, who 
migrated from Ireland under their leader 
Reuda, and occupied the settlements among 
the Ticts which they Ik Id in his own time — 
that is, in a.b. 731* This statement, it will be 
shown, is wholly erroneous. There were no 
such peopk in existence as the Scots at the 
period when this Reuda or Riada liyed, as the 
date assigned to his arrival is a.d. 250, which 
is also near 500 years before the period Bede 
had written his history, whereas tlie only true 
and historical emigration (that of Fergus^ etc.^ 
took place only 225 years before he wrote. 
Bede could not possibly know of the pre- 
tended ancient colony (of a.d. 250), and yet 
be ignorant of the one so mucli nearer his o^y^ 
time ; besides, he speaks of only one emigra- 
tion. The error of Bede (as to Reuda) appears 
to have arisen from the name of Dalriads being 
given to these Irish Scots, as they came from 
Dalriada, in Ireland ; respecting which name he 
makes it to he from tiiat of their leaders, 
stating that in their language ^Dal'^ signifies 

* Bede. Liber 1, cap. 1. 

' Bede knew nothing of either the Irish or the Pictish 
Gaelic. In this case he might have been thinking of his own 
language, as it appeal's 'Dal/ in Anglo-Saxon, means *a part** 
or * portion*~accordiug to Bo8worth*s Anglo-Saxon Grammar. 

\ 
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a part, or portion, which, in Gaehc, it does 
not* 

Dr Reeves, in his work abready often 
quoted, mentions (at page 433) that Fergus 
M^£rc and his brothers, who came from Ire-- 
land in a.d. oOG, were the senior representatives 
of Heuda or iiiada.^ This may hkewise liave 
contributed to mislead Bede. « Lastly, not a 
single proper authority has ever been produced 
to support the fabulous story of an Irish colony 
under Eeuda, when no Scots existed, should be 
received; and the authenticated one under 
Fergus, etc., when Scots did exists should be 
rejected, and which would of necessity folio w, 
as Bede knew only of one emigration of Irish 
Scots into Britain. 

As mentioned by a very good authority, 
C. Innes, Esq., Professor of History, University 
of Etliiiliurgh, it is necessary to be cautious in 
receiving Bede's statements of events remote 
from his own time. The Professor remarks* — 
* Even the venerable iiede must be taken with 
a grain of reservation ;* and again, ^ it requires 
discriuiiiiMtioii to turn his informiitiuii to ac- 
count for matters more remote.' 

' Tliis t'uithersliows liquid's cini^n-ation cannot be l)elif»vr(I, 
aslif would thereby have left iiis cliihlifn in a.d '^r)!). beliiud him, 
aud they never to have joined him, but remained in Troland. 

2 Scotland in tlie Middle Ages; and Sketches of Karly 
Scotch Hi9ioi;y — at notes on ^aps, pages xii. and xiii. 
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The following is from a work written bv 
the Reverend Dr Thoma» M'Lanchlan, called 
* Celtic Gleanings,' and which has been tran- 
slated into Gaelic. It contains much authentic 
information, in a smaU compass, interesting to 
Hlglilanders. He says^ — ' Irish writers have 
maintained that there were two great migra- 
tions of the Scots from Ireland into Scotland ; 
one about 250 years after Clirist; and another, 
commonly called the Dalriadic settlement, in 
the year 503 a.c, when Lorn, Fergus, and 
Angus, the sons of Ere, led a colony across 
the Irish Channel^ and settled with them in 
Argylesliire. For this latter emigration the 
authorkies are unquestionable, Bede is quite 
distinct; nor could he have been mistaken 
regarding an event that took place less than 
200 years before his own time. The Irish 
annalists are equally distinct with regard to it.' 
At the same .page as the above it is also 
stated-' The first of these migrations is now 
very generally given up as an event for 
whose occurrence we have no evidence of any 
valued 

It is necessary to mention that this is tlie 
same author who has^ within these few months, 

' * Celtic Gleanings ; or Notices of the History and litera- 
ture of the Scottish Gael,' pages 53 and 64. by the Reverend 

J)r Thonms M'Lauehlan. 
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written another work, calkMl ' The Earlv Scot- 
tish Church/ and a h eady noticed. In it he 
gives an entirely different account of the origin 
and arrival of the Scots — though the evidence 
of Bede, the Irish Annalists, etc. etc., remains 
precisely the same as it was when the first work 
was written; a most erroneous assertion, that is 
in the last, has been noticed, and therein ap- 
pears^ also the fables of Forduii, even the most 
grotesque one, namely, that of the total exler^ 
minatian of the Pictish people! It does look 
strange such tictions should be repeated if 
they are not believed. The statements also of 
the two books are altogether so opposite, they 
cannot both be corrects 

It has been already mentioned that Innes 
was the first to publish some aneic iit and valu- 
able docaments relative to Scotch history. One 
of them, which dates so &r back as 1158, and 
was written by desire of Andrew, Bishop of 
CaithnesSy^known as 'de situ Albanise,' because it 
treats of the geography of Albaii. By it Fergus 
M'Erc is proved to be the JirU of his race that 
had anv rule in that country. This, therefore, 
still further excludes tlie story of his progenitor 
Reuda ever having brought over a colony to 
North Britain from Ireland. In the original, 

* Pages 18 and UO. 

' Inues states, vol. ii , pai^e m% tbat this Ptelate was 
appointed to his See in or before I IdO. 
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as printed by TnTies,^ there appears — * Fergus 

tilius Ere ipsejuit primus cjui dt atmim Chonare 
suscepit regDum Albanise.' The Chonare men- 
tioned here is said to liave been an Irish king 
in A.D. 212^ and from whom Fergus descended. 
The very same words are also recorded in an- 
other chronicle printed by innes^ regarding 
Fergus Ere. 

In the Irish Annals of Tigemach (as well 
as the Annals of Ulster) we are informed of 
the date of the arrival of Fergus in present 
Scotland. This annalist is the most ancient of 
them all. He probably wrote the whole of the 
earlier part between 1050 and 1060; he made 
no entry later than 107-,. and died an aged 
abbot in 1088^ and is a most trustworthy 
authority. He says,^ a.d. 502— Fergus the 
great, the son of Ere, held a part of Britain 
with the Dalriadic nation^ and died there.' 

This further authenticates the date of the 
emigration not being till the beginmng of the 
sixth century. Along with Fergus came also, 

' Inness Crit. Essay, vol. ii., pnge 778 — Appendix No. 1. 

2 Innes, vol ii,, paj^o 7H!i — Appei dix No. 4. 

^ All tlie rcfermees from the Irisli Aunals are taken Irom 
the lona Club TransactioDs, pa<:re etc. ; and tins exti'act 
from Ti t^craacli wholly contrndicis the assert ion of the Heverond 
Dr M'Lauchlan in his book, * Early Scottish Church,' where, 
At page 14:3, lie says — * Tighemae makes Fei-giis the fint Kind 
of Oalriada ;* but we he does not enU or.nutke him kiujf 
at ttU, 
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according to most accounts, his brothers Loru 
and Angus. As to the tbrmer, he is said, in 
the Annals of the four Masters/ to have been 
a brother of Ere, whereby he would bu uncle 
to Fergus. The Annals of the four Masters 
are not to be judp^ed by the date at which they 
were collected, but by the date of the various 
manuscripts from which it can be proved the 
facts were taken. Lorn has been, by tradition, 
called eldest brother of Fergus ; but this notice 
goes to prove his seniority arose from being 
uncle. 

From the foregoing evidence, both modern 
and ancient, it is believed no one can reason- 
ably deny that the period of the JirH settlement 
of the Scots in present Scotliuid is most clearly 
proved and authenticated to have been in the 
sixth century. 

Witii regard to some remarks that have 
been made on this entry of the Annals as to 
the manner in which the occupation or hold- 
ing wajs acquired by Fergus, it is manifest, from 
the way it is described as a tenure, ^tenuit' in 
the original, that lie had obtained it by con- 
sent and sufferance of the Pictish monarch and 
people ; besides, the number of the emigrants 

' Lorn was bom in a.d. 434, and was son of Eochaidli 
Muinreumhar. — See the Annals four Masters, yoI. t., p. 133, 
edition of Dr O'DonnoTan. 
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that came from Ireland was so rery ma/I^ that 
it could not possibly be otherwise. The proof 
of this is given by a very ancient tract, called 
* the men of Alba/ properly Alban ( that is 
Scotland), and quoted by Dr iieeves in his 
work/ says, that three times fifty were the 
number of men * tliat went forth with the sons of 
Ercj — ^tliis bears the mark of truth, as, had it 
said tlu luinibers were 1500, or lo,000, it 
would liave the aspect of an invasion, but the 
weakness of the numbers shows it was a peace* 
ful occupation. Chahiierb" says, ' t lie poetical 
notion of conquest cannot posnbly be true;' 
and it is not improbable that these first Irish 
chieftains wcro invited by the l^ictish king to 
take the rule in the western part of the county 
of Argyle, and act as leaders of the native 
Caledonian Picts therein against the Britons, 
and restrain them from spreading further into 
the Higlilaiids; for fighting with the Britons 
seems to have been the constant em])Ioyment 

of the Irisii Scots. 

Anotlier remark has been made, tlmt this 
entry of Tigernach would infer the death of 
Fergus to have happened the same year ; hut 
it does not state that it so happened ; and even 
if it did, the Latin lists of the kings, and the 

■ See Dr Reeves's edition of Adomnan, page 43d. 
' See Chalmerss Caledonia, ycH. i., page 276, Dote. 
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chronology of Malcolm Canmore's bard^ must 
yield to the far superior authority of the Irish 
Annals. 

The writer of ' The Earlv Scottish Church,' 

The Rev. Dr Thomas M^Lauchlan, In attempt- 
ing to make out an iindue autit^uity tor tlie 
arrival of the Irish Scots colony under Fergus 
M'Erc, brings forward for his authorities the 
fables of Fordun and ficdce^^ and he even tries 
to support them by argument. The fiction 
these writers state (and repeated in the above 
named book) as to Fergus, is, that he was an 
exile ^in Scandinavia!' and that he ascended 
the throne about a.d. 404, that is, more than 
a hundred years before the true date of his 
arrival, and long before he eoiiltl have been 
born. When the writer of ^ The Early Scottish 
Church' can only support his assertions as to 
the period of the Irish Scots colony coming 
into Britain a century before it happened, by 
the fables of Fordun and Boece, it proves how 
worthless the statement is ; and, as Inues justly 
and truly remarks, on those who adopt or fol- 
low Fordun, as to Fergus j\I*Erc's an ival being 
ante-dated by a whole cerUun/, he and they, he 
says, ^ build upon a crazy foundation, the build- 
ing they erect must necessarily be tottering.'^ 

^ See ' The Early Scottish Church; page 140. 
' See T. Innee's Essay, vol. ii., page 7 60. 
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The small districts in Argyleshire that came 

to Vielong to the descendants of these first 
leaders was, Kintyre the largest to that of 
Fergus, that of Lorn to his descendants, and 
wliicli seems wrongly stated to liave been so 
named after himself, it being almost certain 
tlie district of Lorn must bavd had the name 
long ere the sixth century — to Angus the 
youngest, belonged the island of Islay. 

None of these chieftains ut tlie Irish Scots 
lieid any higher title than Toisach, lord, or 
leader, Dr Reeve's clearly states this;^ but 
they afterwards ]>ecauie dignified as petty 
|>rinces of Dalriada, between a.d. 575 and a.i>. 
oUOj at a convention held at Dnnnceat' in Ire- 
land, previous to which time they were de- 
pendent on the Irish Scotch monarchs. 
A.D. M7. This year brought an invasion into tlie 
southern possessions of the Caledonian Picts 
of Angles, under their great leader Ida, who 
bore tiie destructive title ot 'the tianie-bearer,'' 
he acquired the three counties of the Lothians, 
and Roxburgh, and which were never again held 
but for a short period by the Caledonian Picts. 

' See l>i iieeveii's tMiiiioii of Adomiiaii, page 4ilft. Yet 
tlif luitlior of 'Tlie Karly Scottish Cbnicir iralvcs Fergus 
M'Krc to haw lieen a king in 502 — at page 148 ot his book. 

^ Tlie date by the AnuaU of Ulster would be a.d. 57^, 
and O'Flahertv a.d. oOn. 

^ See Robertson's Scotland's early kings, vol. i, paj^e H. 
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Tliis \va6 the period of tliat new people 
(the Anglo-Saxons) coming into the south of 
present Scotland, and whose descendants still 
oec!i|>v the same distriet of country. 

This year« we leam from the Irish Annals 
of TigernaLh, that the Pictish king named 
Bruidhi, defeated the Dalriads, or Irish Scots ; 
they had probably been encroaching on the 
territories of the Caledonian Picts, as Dr 
Beeves mentions^ tiiat the Annals of Ulster 
add the word * expulsio' in addition to the 
mention of the death of Gabhran, the grandson 
of Fergus M^Erc^ in connection with the flight 
of the Irish Scots from the above Tictish King 
Bruidki.^ 

* Reeves's Adomnan, page 4$9. 

' In the Irish Aimale the spelling of this king's name 
appeal's thus, and in the original extract of a MS., quoted in 
the Higliland Society's Keport on Osi^ian, dated in the twelfth 
or thirteenth century, at latest, if not more ancirnt. In hoth 
the Gaelic and Enj^lish the name is spelled ' Bruidlii.' See 
page 8 1 1 of Appendix ot the Report on Ossian's poems. Dr T. 
M'LHuchhm spells it differently, hoth in the (laelic and B'ng- 
lish, — he professes to give ./Vom this mmt' MS, See 'The 
Early Scottish Church,' page 35. 
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^\xt introduction of Chmtianiti) into J^orth 
^riiaitt and its proper liate* 

/H£ introduction of Christianity among 

the Caledonian Picts, cannot be proved 
to have taken place earlier than the opening 
of the fifth centnry — that is immediately after 
the departure of the Komans. 

Chahners, the most industrious writer on 
ancient Scottish history, endeavoured, without 
success, to discover if any grounds existed to 
believe that during the Roman occupation 
Christianity existed, or was professed by 
either the Caledonians or the Picts: he has 
devoted considerable space ^ to the subject, and 
we learn that the preaching of 2^inian to the 
southern. Picts, is the earUest period we can 

^ See Chalmers's GaledoDui, toL i., pages 818 to 880 included 
- -on the introduotion of Christianity into North Britain. 
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rely upon, connected witli tlie Christian faith 
being made known to the Caledonian Piets — 
AdomiKui and Bede are the two oldest writers 
who give any reUable infonnation — ^the latter 
speaks of Ninian^ as having preached to the 
Southern Piets, and converted them, * as is re- 
ported' — ^wbich expression clearly conveys that 
Bede had some doubts of tlie latter being the 
fact — and there exists no proof to cause belief 
that one-half of the nation had become Cluris- 
tianised by Nimau. and whose success, what- 
ever it may have been^ w;is no doubt greatly 
exaggerated in later times — his period was also 
very remote being close upon the time of the 
Roman occupation, the date that has been 
given' is a.d. 414, at which time the Romans 
could not have left Nortli Britain above live 
or six years — Chalmers considers that the 
diocese of ^iiuan was soutli of the wall of 
Aiitonine, which formed the province of Valen- 
tia — but the southern Piets lay mostly in the 
large counties of Perth, Fife, etc. ; and had 
Sinian converted the population belonging to 
them, he would surely have built his cinirch 
and fixed Ins residence among his converts — 
instead of which, he went as far off as he well 
could, and settled among lus own countrymen, 

' lie.de, lib. a, cap. 4. 

- See Skene's Higiilandei's, vol. i., page l«7. 
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the Britons^ in the county of Galloway, as at 
this period (a.d. 414) the Irish Picts had not 
A.D. 481.' yet settled there. This year Pope Celestine v 
sent Palladiiis to Ireland as bishop^ of the Scots 
believing in Christ — * it would be unnecessary 
here to refute the absurd idea formerly lield. 
tliat the Scots to wliom Palladius was sent 
were the Scots of Britain, as there is no point 
whicli has been so clearly cstablislied as the 
ikct that his mission was to Ireland''— and 
to Ireland alone, though It is vainly attempted 
to have it believed it was to Scots also in 
North Britain, as is asserted by the Rev. Dr 
Thouias M'Lauchlan, in his ^ Earlv Scottish 
Church,' ^ who gives a whole chapter respect- 
inff Palladius.* 

The assertion of a Christian mission to anv 
Scots in North Britain in a«d. 43 1 bv Palladius 
is fully refuted by the fact that no Scots were 
then spftled there — but were the inhabitants of 
Ireland ahne until a.d. oOQ, as has been fully 

' * Piimus Episcopus* as quoted by Robeitson iix>m Prosper 
ad an 4dl — Scot Early KiugSf voL i., page 
^ Skene's Uighlaudera, vol. i, page ISfi. 
» See page >4«. 

* No Episcopalian could be more desirous of proving than 
this author, that tlie government of the newly formed chmiih 
iu North Britain had been placed undei' a bishop ; as also it 
had been under a previous bi^op, namely Ninian, — ^yet at 
page l<59 this writer states* in the early Scottish Church there 
WHS * no evidence of the existence of bishops.* 
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proved, and thougii the aiitiior of ' Tlie Early 
Scottish Church' tries to make it believed that 
they were settled in North Britam in a.d. 431, 
has utterly failed, having been unable to pro- 
duce any proper proof of it. The fables of 
Fordoun cannot be received, either as to the 
period of the origin of the Scots in J^orth 
Britain, or as to when Cliristianitv was intro- 
duced among them — he fabricated an account 
of a pretended Scotch king in a.d. 203, send- 
ing ambassadors to Pope Victor the first, ami 
which, even the author of ^ The Early Scottish 
Church' acknowledges (at page 52) to be an 
impossibility. ^ et with all the fables that 
Fordoun abounds, none appear more extra- 
ordinary than the statement made at the same 
page^ of that book, where we are told by the 
author, that notwithstanding the fact that in 
A.D. 203 the name Scot was then unknown,^ 
yet; ^the people afterwards called Scots were 
at the period inhabitants of North Britain!* 
— where or whence this was derived, is not 
mentioned. It certainly is quite unknown to 
all Irisli historical writers hitherto, thai In 
A.D. 20^ the people afterwards called Scots, 
were not inhabitants of Ireland, but of North 
Britain — such an origin for either the Scots of 

> *T))e Early Scottisli Clinrcli' page 5*2 
- it is tirst mentioued in a.d. 300. 
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Ireland, or North Britain^ is clearly imaginary, 
aiul cannot be received.^ 

Fordun, in 'The Early Scottish Church/ 
is also quoted * as stating that there was a 
ciinrcli in north Britain, long before the coming 
of Palladius into present Scotland, and the 
author funlicr asserts,^ that 'for Fordnn's 
statement we have ample vouchers in the irords . 
of Prosper and Bede* This is impossible, as 
Prosper knew mnlung whatever of Palladius 
being in present Scotland, and therefore he 
cnnld not vouch for Fordun'a statement, that 
he ever was Oiere^ or could voucii as to anv 
state the church of ]>resent Scotland was in 
previously, from this fact, that Prosper whoUv 
ignores Palladius ever going to Scotland, which 
shows the whole story is a fable and must be 
rejected. For proof of thib aee the subject as 

' The gn at error of tlio lli v. Dr Thomas M'LuuLhian as- 
Mjiinii* in opposition to historical wiitt»i*s that the peo})le calUd 
Hooits were settled in tlie west of Nortli Britain has bem ahvady 
sliovvn, but tlic «'\tract trrini his liook (}iage 5*2) aliovj' "^ivea. 
it will he seen hf tjoes evt;n Ijrvoiid lliat, hy nsserliug that the 
ancestors ot" tlie Scots were i]\v srtthul inlialntaiits of Nonb 
Jtritnin in a.d. 203 — and at page M of liis book argues also 
for a fabulous antiquity for the Scots — all this is in defiance of 
the historical authority of Bede, who deolaies Uiat when the 
uolony of Irish Scots came over — JJrikUn received a new race 

of jn'ople. 

lib. 3, cap. S, in ' The Early Scottiuli Church,' jMige 
^ * Early Scottish Church,* page 86. 
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noticed by Robertson in his work of 'Scotland 
under her Early Kings' (vol. i., page 323), 
where he has a note on it. Bede also does 
not say that Paliadiiis came into nortli 
Britain^ he only says^ he was sent 'to the 
Scots that believed in Christ/ that is to the 
Irish. 

It would undoubtedly be very pleasing to 

think that there was any foundation to believe 
in an earlier introduction into Scotland of 
Christianity than the beginninor of the fifth 
century ; but, as already said, when Chalmers, 
our most indefatigable writer on ancient his- 
torical facts, has failed to discover this, it must 
be concluded no satisfactory evidence exists. 
The first in Uorth Britain^ he tells us of who 
became Christians, were the inhabitants of the 
province of Valentia, and who, he says, were 
called the southern Picts bv Bede and the 
contemporary writers of the middle ages, and 
that they ^ were converted from their ancient 
superstitions at the commencement of the fifth 
century,' and that it was effected by !Ninian. 
Another much more recent writer, and who, 
from scholarship and investigation, is entitled 
to attention, says, * the first cuivent of Chris- 

* Bede, lib. 1, cap. 1$. Thus we see lie does not vouch 
for Fordun's fables any more than Prosper does. 

* Chalmers's Caledonia, vol. L, page 315. 
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tianity of wliich we have aiiy authentic account , 

is the mission of S. Ninian/^ 

This being therefore the true period of 
the iiit reduction of Christianity into present 
Scotland, how impossible is it to receive the 
assertion of the author of the work last alluded 
to when he savs- 'the mission oi Palladius 
took place about 3o0 years after ChriMianity 
first entered Scotland'!! The mission of Pal- 
ladius to Ireland was m a.i>. 451, therefore, 
instead of the fifth century being the period 
of the iiitrodut tiun of Cln istianity into present 
Scotland, this statement brings it to the year 
A.D. 81; for this the author gives not a single 
writer nor authority of any description. The 
title page speaks also of a Christian church 
existing in the first centnry — no proof is given 
of it, nothing but unsupported assertions. 
Those who are not ignorant of the early history 
of Scotland, are well aware, that for the first 
century there is nothing authentic existing, 
except what is made known to us in the few 
pages of Tacitus' Life of Agricola ; and instead 
of there being a Christian Church in a.d. 81, 
that Roman writer tells us, in his 27th chapter, 

* Preface hy the Bishop of Brechin to * Missale de Ar- 
buthiiot,* page iv. 

< See ' The Karly Scottish Church; page S«. This writer 
also trie!) to inelnde the notices hj ancient writers as to Chris- 
tianity in BrUain as extending to Caledonia and its natives. 
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that the natives confinned their engagements 
icUh sacrifices. 

This was the year of the arrival of Columba, A.]), ses, 
from Ireland, among the Caledonian Picts, as 
i3 mentioned in all the Irish Annals ; and that 
of Innisfallen adds, ' his first night in Alban 
was on Whitsunday/ He appears to have in- 
troduced Christianity throughout near two- 
thirds of present Scotland. His great success 
seems to have arisen from the blessing of God 
that attended his visit to the then Pictish 
monarch, named Bruidlii, who, by Bede, is 
called ^ ^ Bex potentissimus,' a most powerful 
king — he was converted by Columba, and then 
followed that of the whole nation. Bede like- 
wise tells us^ that it was King firuidhi that 
gave the island of lona to Columba, and w hich, 
according to immemorial tradition, had previ- 
ously belonged to the Druids (and this is fur- 
ther attested by Druidical remainsj, and who 
were the heathen priests of the Caledonian 
Picts. It is said by Tigernach, that Conall, 
the then petty ruler of the Irish Scots, or Dal- 
riads, had given lona to Columba. Tiiis con- 
sisted, in all probability^ of a ])roniise not to 
disturb him in his possession, by any of the 
piratical expeditions of the Irish Scots, and 

* Bede, lib. S, cap. 4. 

* Be<lo, lib. 3, cap. 4. 
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one of which is recorded in the Irish Annals as 
having happened beiore Coluiuba could well 
have built his monastery and got properly 
settled. The Annals of Ulster relate, uiuier 
the year a.d, diiS, of a piratical expedition by 
this Conall, in the western regions, that is, the 
Western Isles, This act discloses the verv 
limited possessions of the Irish Scots, and a 
similar proceeding and attempted encroach- 
ment had most probably been the cause of 
the Pictish king Bruidhi, as already mentioned, 
in A.D. 560, having expelled and severely chas-- 
tised the Iiish ScotsJ 

Besides, it is nearly impossible that at the 
period of the aarival of Columba the Irish 
Scots could have had any rule or authority so 
far north from their original settlement of 
Kintyre^ as lona, situated close to the large 
and independent island of ^lull, in which, even 
after more than 200 years from the arrival of 
the Irish Scots, they had but a portion of it. 
This is shown very ckarly by both Skene^ and 
Dr Reeves. 

* The Annals of Ulster make known another case of a 
piratical expedition by one of these Irish Scots i>etty kings 
called • Aidan/ in a.d 5H0. 

• The Irish Annals ami other aiulioritips, coniirct all tin- 
earliest rulers of the Irish Scots with Kiatvre, iu Arp^vleshii-e. 

^ See iutroducLion, Book Dean of Lismore, note, page 
x\iv. Dr lieeves has a noie to the same effect. 
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It was the establisliment at lona, by Co- 
liimbay of a body of sincere Ckristia nmen, who 
went forth from it all over the nation, that 
made kuown the blessings of the Gj pel; and 
the numerous churches dedicated to bim prove 
the gratitude of the Gael of Alban. 'I he system 
introduced by Golumba at lona was carried on 
by his successors, as is shown by Adomnan ; arid 
though they are properly called Bcots, they 
must not be supposed to have been natives of 
present S( udaiid — they were all from Ireland, 
the proper country of the Scots ut that period, 
Dr Beeves gives the pedigree of almost every 
one of the Abbots of lona, proving them to be 
Irish. 

Under the (hite of this first named year we 
have an extract from the Annals of Ulster 
given by Dr Reeves in his edition of Adomnan 
(page 2>ll), and on whieh he likewise has a note. 
By the extract from the Annals, it is proved 
that the ' conversio ad Dominum/ * the con- 
version to the Lord,' of Constantino, king of 
Cornwall, took place a.d. 588: and in the note 
at tlie above page, Dr Reeves informs us this 
king became a monk under St Mochuda, at 
Bahen, in Ireland. He afterwards passed over 
to North Britain, and founded the church of 
Govan, near Glasgow. The work called the 
^ Origines Parochlales' of Scuiland, likewise 
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mentions this Kiii^y Constaiitmc in connection 
with the parish church of Crawford^ in Lanark- 
shire, and which was dedicated to him. The 
Origiiies add, that after liis return from Ireland 
he joined S. Kentigern^ the reputed founder of 
Christianity at Glasgow, and that he sent him 
to the heathens in Galloway, where he attained 
to the rank of abhot. After which, Dr Beeves, 
the Origines, and all the authorities,^ prove he 
went to preach to and convert the inhabitants 
of Kinti/re, and where he suffered martt/rdam. 
This, tiierefore, must be the period at wliicli 
Christianity was introduced among the heathen 
Caledonian Picts of Kintyre ; because it is 
impossible to suppose there was a population 
of Christian Scots throughout the district, as 
surely they would not murder a Christian 
teacher; and though Kintyre was nominally, 
since A.n. 506, under the rule of Irish Scots 
leaders, their numbers must have been veri/ 
trifiinffy as this event unquestionably proves; 
some further remarks on it are required 

■ The fiuthorities are very sufficient, a&d incontestatily 
prove all that it) liera tneutioned. They are — The Annals of 
Ulster, as given by l>r Keeves in his edition of Adomnan, 
page 371; note by Dr Reeves at same pa^e; Breviary of 
Aberdeen, folio 07; Fordun, lib. 3, c»p U^; Colgau, page 577; 
Kalend. Aber. Re^istriim, Aberdeen, Pi'eface, page Ixxxvi ; 
Origines Parochiales, vol. i., pages lf»3, IS4 ; Proceedings 
Autiquanan Society, Scotland, volume ii., part 2, page 262. 
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to prevent readers being misled. From the 
date at which the conversion of this Christian 
martyr took place, and the subsequent events, 
as has been stated, that he was engaged m 
prior to his last labours in converting the 
tvholc of Kintyre^ in Argylcshire, there must 
liave elapsed at least a couple of years, so that 
he could not have been put to death by the 
heathens of Kintyre sooner than a.d. OUO. 
Theretbre it is a fact, that prior to that date 
the native inhabitants of Kintvre were almost 
entirely heathens, whicii contirms the whole 
that has been stated in these pages as to the 
time date of the iir rival of the Irish Scots in 
-North Britain, and of the very small numbers 
that the emigration consisted of. This event 
likewise proves to demonstration that all the 
assertions^ in ^ The £arly Scottish Church/ of 
Christian Scats inhabiting present Scotland so 
remote as the year a.d. 4^1, or that Palladins. 
a Christian bishop, was then sent to them by 
the Pope of Rome, is altogether visionary and 
unfounded. 

It is also very remarkable that the author 

of 'The Early Scottish Church' takes no liotice 

* Forduti, and the other authorities above quoted along 
with him, ptY>ve this. 

< See 'The £arly Scottish CUuicli/ page 86; and tlie 
whole chapter on Palladiits. 

8 
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whatsipeTer of this Christian martyr, or his 
successiiil labours in yarious parts, particularly 
as he seems to have deserved to be mentioned 
for what he did for the cause of Christ in Kin- 
tyre, etc y far more than others that appear ; 
besides, it is the only one niartvrdoin that can 
be authenticated to have taken place, connected 
with the introduction of Christianity, within 
the main hind of present Scotland" — and that 
one took place in the country where it has 
been pretended Christian Scots alone were the 
native inhabitants, 

* Dr Reeves, in Im edition of Adomnan, says, at pa^e 
97 ] , that the church of Kilchousland, in Kitityre, is named after 
this martyr. 

* The only other Is said to have happened at the remote 
islsnd of Eigg. 
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CHAPTER VL 



(ftueitts t0 end t^i ^erentb (jyentntts and ({{^oiKitteM 

of the ialriad.s in the di^ilx Ccnturg, irith 
(guente ttn to J^.S- 

^PI^HE events known of the seventh century 
are very few ; but, previously to men- 
tioning them, it will be proper to consider the 
situation and extent of country belonging to 
the different races then inhabiting North 
Britain ; and in this the Map will be found 
to give assistance. 

According to Bede there were four — ^the 
Picts, Britons, Angles, and Scots. Of these 
the first, the Caledonian Picts, were the pre- 
dominating race. They held and inhabited the 
whole extent of present Scotland north of the 
two firths of Forth and Clyde, the only excep- 
tions being the very limited districts forming 
modern Argyleshire, which belonged to the 
Irish Scots, and the rock of Dumbarton and 
its near neighbourhood, to the Britons. Thus 
the far greater extent of territory and number 
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of iuLabitaiits rentlero<l the Caledonian Picts 
vastly the most powerful and formidable of 
tliesp (liftVrent races. Of the islands situate 
along the west coast of Argyle, the Irish Scots 
had possession^ and of them Islay being the 
largest ; but it also, like the main land of 
Argyle, was fuliy peopled by the Caledorian 
Picts before the arrival of the Irish Scots. 
I'his is proved by the same ancient tract, 
already quoted, from Dr Reeves's edition of 
AdouHKUi, called 'The Men of Alba,' pre- 
served in the book of Bally mote, which ^ gives 
the names of places and houses inhabited in 
Islav, number of families, etc. etc., of the island 
of Mull as already shown, the Scots had only 
a part of it. Of all th? other islands, the 
Caledonian Picts were sole possessors. With 
regard to the Britons, except Dumbarton, with 
a portion of the Lennox, they were entirely to 
the south of the Clyde, and originally had held 
the whole of the south-west country from it, 
including Galloway. That country appears to 
have received a colony of Irish Picts, as we 
may uiukistand from Isidore^ (quoted by 

' See Koeves's edition of Adomnan, pape notp. 

- Isidore Oripines, lib. 0, fap. 2. The Cniitline, or l^cis 
of I rrl find, formed the orij^^inal population of Ulster nnd the 
north part of Leinster, ftiid they were snhject to tlie Caledonian 
Picti^^h kinifs till ahoiit a.t>. 008.— See luti'oductioii, Book 
Dean of Lismore, pages \xiii-xx.vi. 
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Logan in his Scottish Gael^ voL i., page 64, 
note), who calls the inhabitants *Scoti' — that is, 
people from Ireland ; and the number of 
churches dedicated in (jialloway to Irish saints, 
strongly confirms this. The Picts of Galloway 
have often been confounded with the Caledonian 
Plots; but they were altogether distinct, as 
clearly shown by Beih ^ who describes the latter 
as dwelling north of the Forth, and south of the 
nigged mountains that se|>arated them from 
the rest of their fellow countrymen, thus prov- 
ing they belonged to a very different part of 
Isortli Britain than Galloway,' which, in remote 
times, must have belonged to the Britons, as 
Robertson, in his work 'Scotland under her 
Karly Kings,' makes veiy clear in his Appendix 
on the subject of the Picts of Galloway.* The 
Irish Annals of Ulster, also under the year 
A,D, 823, call it ' Galloway of the Biitona^* 
showing they still held some part of it. 

The fourth race were the people called the 
Angles* Their country, in North Britain called 
Ijeriiic ia, was the territory they chiefly acquired 
from the Caledonian Picta, being the three 
Lothians, etc.. on the south of the Forth ; and 

' Lib. .S, cap. 4. 

* Chalmers, iu meiitimiing tlie coming of the Irish Picts 
iuto Gallowaj, places it in the eighth cetittti7, which seems far 
too late — ^Chalmers's Caledonia, vol. i., page d&8. 

3 Robei tson's Early Kiugs, vol. ii., pages 382» 883. 



Galloway, in Bede's time, also belonged to the 
Angles ; and he states that, ' Candida Casa/* 
therein was the church of 8. Ninian, and also 
known as Wiiuiiern. These Angles had their 
original territory, however, in Northumberland, 
and it was thence called the Northumbrian 
kingdom. 

A.D. «7a This year Egfrid became king' of Xorthum- 
bria. He descended from Ida ht t oi u;uiied, and 

A.D. esi. eleven years afterwards placed a bishop named 
Fnimwin, at Abercarnig, now called Abercorn. 

The king of tiie CiilcMlonian Picts at this 
period was named Bruidhi, being the same as 
in Columba's time ; but it is not thought 
they were of the same family. This monarch 
also, like his namesake and predecessor, ex- 
tended his power over the Orcades, or the 
Orkneys (and which are marked in the Map). 

A.D. 682. Irish Aiiiiiils we find in this year 'the 

Orcades are wasted by Bruidhi.' 

A.D. 686. Egfrid, king of Northumbria, invaded the 
territory of the Caledonian Picts with a large 
force, and penetrated even beyond the river Tay 
(and on crossing it burned TuUach-AlmanV 
till he was confronted by King Bruidhi in the 

* Bede, lib. 3, cap. 4. 

* Bede, lib. 4, cap. 5. 

* Thia is metitioiml in the Annals of Ulster, and was un- 
doubtedly the Uatb at the month of the Almond, whei t^ it joins 
the Tay, and where was also ancient Perth. 
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province ot Angus. It was at Lin Garan, in 
the parish of Dunnichen, that the two armieB 
fought a battle (which will he found marked 
in the Map}^ where the victory was trium- 
phantiy gained by the native Gael of Alban,^ 
and which wasi of the highest eonse(}uence, as, 
had they been defeated^ all that part of Scot- 
land laying north of the Forth to the district 
of Angus would have been gained by the Anglo- 
ISaJcons. The Irish Annals, both of Ulster and 
Tigernach, call it the ^battle of Dunnichen/ 
and that it was fought on the 20tli May, on 
the Sabbath-day, and in which Egfrid, the son 
of Oswv, was slain, with tlie whole of his large 
aruiy, by King Bruidhi. The consequences of 
this victory were very great — all the country 
the Angles had acquired from the Caledonian 
Jb'icts^ south of the Forth> fell again (though 
not permanently) into their possession, and the 
Saxon bishop fled from Abereorn, and did not 
consider himself safe till h^ liad reached Whitbv, 
in Yorkshire. * The Dalriads (the Irish Scots) 
also recovered their former liberty, and even the 
Britons enjoyed a momentary independence/ ^ 

* The Irish Scots had nothing to do with gaining this 
itnportaat victory over the Saxons, Uiougli they benefited 
thereby. 

^ See Aolertsou's Scotland, * KarJy Kiugs,' vol. i, page i3, 
who adds, in a note, * No Sanon tax-gatheror ever again took 
tiibutu from the Picts. 



A considerable period of peace, of couree, 
followed this great overthrow to the Angles, 
and which lasted during the reign of King 
A.D. 698. Bruidlii, whose death is recorded in a.d. 09-3. 

The notices of the Dalriads, or insh Scots, 
at^ and until some time after this period, are 
wholly devoid of the shglitest interest ^ they 
were either engaged in continual fightings be- 
tween the two tribes of Lorn and Kintyre for 
the rule of their petty kingdom, or witli their 
neighbours the Britons of Strathclyde, and 
their nuinhers for carrying on such a continual 
strii'e and bloodshed would soon have been ex- 
hausted had they not probably often been re- 
cruited by fresh supplies of men from both 
Alban and Ireland — as also, that all the thieves 
and desperate characters of both these coun- 
tries would likely liee for slielter to the DaU 
riad territory, and this would be a suitable 
riddance to one party, and a useful acquisition 
to the other* 

A.D.70O This year the Annals of Ulster mention 

the Orkneys again as having been attacked, 
and from the other similar entries previously, 
it would a[)pear they imist, have been inhabited 
by a race of pirates, who, by their plundering 
habits on the inhabitants of the mainland, 
brought the power of the Pictish sovereigns 
upon them. 
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HVenty years after tlie last mentioned date a.d. 729. 
arose the powerful Angus MacFerorus, the 
greatest of all tlie ancient Pietish kings, lie 
attacked and subdued all competitors. Among 
others he overcame the provincial king, or more 
properly the maoruior of AthoU — and, indeed, 
all the petty ])rovincial rulers seem to have 
been now brought into far greater subjection 
to the ^Ardrigh' or ^supreme king' of the 
nation than ever hitherto. It was evidently 
the great Angus MacFergus who laid the 
foundation of the future kingdom of present 
Scotland, whole pages of the Irish Annals are 
filled with the accounts of his triumphs. 

This year the Dairiads drew upon them a.d. m 
the vengeance of the formidable Angus, and 
from which resulted their complete defeat and 
subjection. This arose from one of the Dalriad 
princes named Dungal, having desecrated a 
sanctuary in the island of Toraic (now Toryy 
oflF the coast of Ireland, wherein a son of Angus, 
named iiruidhi, then was, and who the Annals 
state was seized by Dungal. 

This outrage caused Angus to invade the a.d. 784. 
country of the Dairiads, and his vengeance first 
fell on the district of Lorn, as Dungal belonged 
to the petty princes of that Dalriad tribe — and 
at Dunolly, a strong-hold near Oban, he en- 

^ Off the coast of tlie county of Donegal. 
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countered his former anta^^onist Talorgan^ tlie 

inuoniiar of Atlioll, who, no doubt, hiul tied to 
the Dalriad territory for safety. The Annals 
of Ulster state An^is took him prisoner, and 
that he then attacked Dungal's fort on the 
river Leven, called Dunleven, which betook and 
(lestroved. Dun^^al was wounded, and to escape 
t he |>ower of Angus fled to Ireland. The Annak 
of Tipremach add, that in the same year Angus 
further laid waste the Dahiad territories, and 
took Dunad, which is in North Knapdale, and 
parish of Glassary, A n: vlesliire, and was the 
head quarters of tlic tribe of Lorn.^ He here 
found Dungal (who had returned from Ireland), 
and his brother Feredach, took theui both pri- 
soners and placed them in chains, and carried 
of much spoil. Soon after this event, A T>gus*s 
son Bruidlii, died, most probably from the bar- 
. barons usage he had re(*eived from Dungal. 

A.D. 734. The Annals of Ulster mention Kincf Angrn^ 
placed an army under conunand of his brother, 
1 alorgan, to attack Muredach, the king of the 

A.D. 736. Irish Scots, or Dalriads, he was completely 
defeated by Talorgan, in a battle on the shores 
of the Linne Loch, at a place called Knock 
Cairpre, Muredach was put to tlight, and was 
pursued by the Pictish army^. Tliis defeat 

See Dr Reeves*s edition of Adomnan, p&ge 377. note. 
* Ch&lnieis says tUat King Muredach was most probably 
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wholly ruined tiie tribu of Ijorii, and tins 
member of them appears to hare been tiie last 
ruler of the race in Dah iada. 

This year, the Annals ol Ulster show that the a.d. 741. 
subjection of the Dalriads was fully completed 
by tlic Pictlsh king, and is tlius stated,,^ — * the 
downfall of the Dalriads bf/ Angus Mac Fergus.' 

The author of * The Early Scottish Church,'^ 
endeavours to make it out to be only * the 
smiting of Dajlriada/ etc., but of that there 
had already been very much recorded, and it 
was something far stronger the annalist de- 
sired to make known, namely, the complete 
overthrow and * downfall of the Dalriads,^ ^ 

To follow up the conquest over the Dal- 
riads, Angus, the king of the Picts, placed a 
prince of his own family over tlieir tiM-ritorv, 
named Aidan, also called Aodh, who ' could 
not from the period of his reign, liave been the 
same person with Edtin, as is generally sup- 
posed ; and the fact that Aodh commenced liis 
reign in the very year that the Pictish monarch, 
as we have seen, over-ran Dalriada, and con-- 

slain in liis (lig)it, us lie certainly died that same year. 
Chalmers's Caledonia, vol. i., page 308. 
' fona Club Transactions, page 247. 

2 Page -^63. 

' It ought always to be remembered that * the Dabiads ' 
is but another name for the people who were the descendants 
of the colony of Irisli Scots in Argyleshire. 
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quered the whole distnct of Lorn, allords a stroncr 
presumption that he must have been put there 
by the Pictish king^ and that he ruled over the 
Pictish possessions in Dah'iada. This pre- 
sumption is placed almost beyond a doubt by 

A.D. 749. the Annals of Ulster, where we find, in 749, 
^the burning of Cillemoire of Aidan, the son 
of Angus* Aodh could not have been of the 
line of Lorn,^ for the first of the proper kings 
of Dalriada during this period, as given by the 
Latin lists, is Ewen, the son of Muredach, of 
that hne. He could not have been of the line 
of Fergus, for Ewen is succeeded in the thir- 
teenth year t>f Aodh's reign by Edfin of Fergus 
line; and, when during the reign of Aodli, we 
find Cillemoire, a- place in Lorn, actually in 
possession of a person of the same name, and 
when that person is described as the son of 
Angus, shortly after the district of Lorn had 
been conquered by Angus, king of the Picts, 
we must hold it to establish bevond a doubt, 
that Aodh, or Aidan, was the son of Angus 
MacFergus, king of the Picts, and that he Avas 
the first of a line of Pictisli princes, who ruled 
over the Pictish possessions in Dalriada." ^ 

A D 761 ^^^^ y^^^ took place ^ tlie death of Angus, 

king of Alban,' as mentioned by the Irish an- 

> Pinkerton also fnliy conflims this. 

2 Skene's Highlanders, vol i., pages 52, 53. 
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nalist Tigernacli, and others. As already said^ 
be was bj far the most formidable and power- 
ful of the ancient kings of the Caledonian 
Picts. He it was who placed the Pictish king- 
dom (and which has ever since so continued} 
iindcr^ St Andrew as patron saint, and Largely 
endowed churches in honour of him,^ particu- 
larly Kilrymont, which subsequently became 
the seat of the primates of St Andrews. The 
legend that gives the particulars of this event 
respecting King Angus, states, that St Regulus 
or Kule came with the relics of Rt Andrew 
from Constantinople and arrived at a place in 
the county of Fife called Muckros ; thence he 
proceeded to Forteviot, in Perthshire, one of 
the royal residences of the Pictish kings, where 
lie found tlie three sons of Aiifriis, namely, 
Owen, Kectan, and Finguien ; but, lie liimself 
was absent on a great expedition in Argyle- 
shire. They being anxious lor their father's 
safety, gave a tenth part of Forteviot to 
God and St Andrew. They and St Kegnlus 
then proceeded over the mount, that is Drum 
Alban, and met their father returning, who 
prostrated himself before the relics. The place 

^ See the account of this by Skene in Proceedings Anti> 
qiiaries Scot, vol. it.. Part 1, page SOO. 

* Nechtan, king of the Picts, had preTiously placed the 
kingdom, in a d. 710, under St Peter.^Bede, Lib. cap. 31. 
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where this took place was then called DoU 

* dancha, but is now known as the Church of 
Kindrochet in Braemar, Aberdeenshire, which 
the kincr jrave to God «and St Andrew. They 
returned to Forteviot, and thence to Kilrv- 
monty where a church was also built and en* 
do wed by King Angus. 

A.D. 761. Tlie successor to this great Pictisli monarch 
was his brother Bruidhi. This was the invari* 
able and fixed rule of the ancient Pictish kuig- 
dom that brothers should succeed in preference 

A.J). 763. to sons. His reign, however, was very short — 
only two years, 

Kenneth was the name of the next sover- 
eign, and there is a single notice in his reign 
of a foray into the Pictish territory on the 

A.D.768. Forth by the Dalriads. Their proceedinors 
now beconic wholly mideservuig of anv record, 
and ' which hear about as much upon the 
general history of Scotland as the early Annals 
of Sussex might do upon the general history 
of J£ngland,^ ^ Kenneth did not reign long 
after the above date, as he appears to have 

A.D. 775. been succeeded by his brother Alpin, and 
other successors, until the grand-son of Angus 

AD 789. MacFergus, named Constantino, succeeded in 
expelling his competitor^ Oonal, and who, ac* 

^ See Eobertsou's ' Scotland uuder her Eai'ly Kings,' vol, 
i., page 15. 
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cording to the practice of Pictish rebels^ etc., 

etc., took refuije within the Dalriad territory. 

This year tirst appeared those marauding a.©. 794. 
pirates^ the Danes and Koni-egians, as men* 

tioiitHl ill the Annals of Ulster, thus — * The 
ravaging of all tho islands of Britain by the 
Gentiles/^ and four years later the same thin^r 
as to the isUimls is mentioned, with the addi- 
tion of Ulster in Ireland being laid waste, and 
plundering in Alban. 

The autlior of * The Earlv Scottish Church *2 A.D. 798. 
remarks on these events^ ^ this new enemy must 
have bonie heavily up.m the Pictish territory, 
lying as it did more iui mediately exposed to 
their depredations ; ' for the word Pictish ter- 
ritory we ought to read Dairiad^ as it is known 
to every one that the whole coast of Argyle 
(or Dalriad territory) lies within riyht^ of the 
islands that formed part of their possessions, 
and therefore it was sure to be attacked by 
these pirates ^ lying as it did more immediately 
expoaed to their depredations' than the Pictish 
territory; and seeing that the Dalriads had 
been so lately completely crushed and van- 
tjuisiied by tlie Picts, this additional ravaging 

^ So called by the anoalist, as thej wera than heathens. 
* Page 20ft. 

3 The largest of the islands that belonged to the Dalriads 
was Islay. It is in sight, and near the land of Kiutyre. 
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of their islands and co uitry must have borne 
heavily, very heavily indeed upon them. Be- 
sides the ravaorinir bv the Danes, as ah'eadv 
mentioned upon lona and the other western 
islands, we learn from the Annals of Ulster, 
under the date of these two years, that again 
in the first, lona was burned^ and in the last, 
no less than sixty-eight monks which formed the 
establishment there were killed by the Danes. 

It was, no doubt, in consequence of these 
barbarous outra^^es on the religious teachers of 
the Picts that King Constantine founded Duii- 
keld as the seat of the primacy of the National 
CliuicU; therefore, in or about a. d. 806 may 
be considered with reason as the date he did so. 
At Dunkeld there had of course long before that 
period been a Christian establishment, and 
which tradition assigns, as having been placed 
there by Columbia himself. The Register of St 
Andrews even admits the foundation of Dun- 
keld by King Constantine^ which, coming from 
a quarter that was jealous of all other churches, 
is strong conlirmation of its truth ; and, as the 
district of AthoU and country near Dunkeid 
was then in the Crown, by the conquest of its 
provincial rulers, by Angus MacFergus, King 
Constantine had it in his power largely to 
endow his church and place it also where it 
must liave been considered safe from tlie 
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heathen plunderers. The first abbot of Dun- 

keld, of Constaiitine's tbiiiul.ition. \Yould most 
probably be a relative of his own fiuiiily, aud 
those who succeeded to the dignity appear also 
to liave held the })i inuu v until removed to St 
Andrews. One of them is mentioned in tiie 
Annals of Ulster thus — ' a. d. TuathaU 
son of Artguso, primate of Fortren^ and abbot 
of JJunkeid died.' Eiglit years subsequently 
appears the death of Flaith-bertach who is 
designed pri/iccpa iJuncaiildcn,' wliicli may have 
been intended to signify the primate^ or 
bishop (and the same word is used in the 
Ulster Annals, a.d. 7-5, for the principal 
ecclesiastical person and not to be understood 
literally as ' prince of Dunkeld/ as no sut li 
princes ever existed. 

The author of *The Early Scottish Church 
alters the translation of the Annals as to 
Tuatlial being the primate/ into * chief bishop ' 
— ^which is but trying to make a distinction 
where there is no ditierence. 

^ Foitren aad Fortrem was the name of tbe Pictisli tern* 
tory or realm tliat boi-dei-ed ou the tortti. 

> Aa an additional reason it onght to be read ' (j i nnate ' 
18, that in a.d. 707 the word * principatunr is irandated 
* primacy' in the AnnaU of both Tigernach aud Ulster. 
3 Page 2«7. 

♦ The original words in tlic Annals design Tuntlml hs 
' PninuH J'JpiHcopiis,' proving liim to be priinule, and any oilier 
traualaliou wrung. 

10 



Coanal,tlie coiapetitor of KingConstantine, 
already mentioned^ appears again in the Annals 
of Ulster, *for we find him in 807 fii^liting in 
Dalriada, having attacked the possessions of the 
southern Picts in that territory, although nn- 
successfully, as he was killed in Kintyre by Con- 
nal, the son of Aidan, tlie Pictish prince there.' ^ 

King Constantino seems to have had a 
peaceful reign after lie liad gained the Pictish 
throne. Being the grandson of the celebrated 
Angus MacFergus,and his representative, would 
of course add to his popularity with the nation. 
Ue is called by the author of the Alban Duan 
as 'the daring hero Constantine.' He appears 
to have obtained the riglit of succession to the 
crown to remain in his own family, as after the 
death of himself, his brother, his own son, and 
nephew, who were all kings, the sovereignty 
came to the issue of his sisters. 

Constantine, king of Alban, died this year, 
as stated in tlie Irish Annals of Ulster, and 
Innistallen. He was succeeded according to the 
Pictish rule by his brother Anfjus. The writer 
of * The liarly Scottish Church' says,^ ^Constan- 
tine was mccei^ed his son Dresty which is 
perfectly erroneous and nnist be a misprint. 

This King Angus, bearing the name of 

' Skene's Highlauders, toI. i., page 56. 
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MacFergiis, as well an Ills grandfather, it of 

course caused manv events to be attributed to 

the wrong person. During his reign the relics, * 

real or alleged, ot St Cohiniba, were brought A.r. 829. 

into Alban by Dairmat> abbot of lona^ which 

is stated by the Annals of Ulster, they being 

thus first bruu^iit to Alban, and as it was not 

for two years afterwards that any part of them 

went to Ireland, there seems no reason to doiilit 

a portion of them remained in Alban, and from 

the reverence towards Columba by the nation, 

this result is almost certain, and afterwards 

they were placed at Dunkeld. King Angus 

died this year, and was succeeded by his nephew, a.d. 834. 

Drosty the son of Constantine, and after a short 

reign lie was succeeded by Eoganan, or Ewen a.d. sst. 

sou of Kinix AiitTus hut verv soon afterwards 

he and his brother, named l^ran^ were both 

slain in battle opposing the Northmen, that is a.b. 839. 

the Danes and Norwegians. Two brothers^ 

then appear to have conve to the throne^ they 

were probably sons of the eldest sister of Kings 

Constantine and, Angus — the first w.as named 

Fered, he only reigned three years, firuidhi 

then succeeded, but his reign was even more a.d. 842. 

brief^ lasting but one year. 

1 They are both called MacBargoit— sons of Bargoit See 
Kobeitson*s * Scotland under her Early Kings." vol. ii., Appendix 
A, page 
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CHAPTER VII. 



itlie prctcndd 0 onquest of the in Ji-g- 
* 843. f ij the Irjsk ^eote if Jirjijle- 
aiuuin<5d and vj^j^nUL 

A,D. 843 [^^^E have now arrived at the period of the 
^^l^fB succession to the Pictish throne, 
by Kenneth MacAlpni, and which it has been 
])retended he effected by a conquest over the 
Pictish nation and people, and has been termed 
the iJahiad or Scots cont|uest, Kenneth being 
a prince of that race. 

That this was an utter impossibility to have 
been acconiplisiiied by the weakened and in- 
significant remnants of the Dahiads or Irish 
Scots, is proved by the subjection in which 
they had so recently been placed by the Pictish 
kingy Angus MacFergus. The Dalriad terri* 
tory, as we have seen, was laid waste, their 
forts and strongiiolds captured and destroyed, 
their princes taken prisoners and placed in 
chains, and as they never a|)])ear again, 
doubtless died when in captivity of the Picts, 
also their other principal men slain ;^ and 

^ TIh- Annals of I Ister, a.d. 7'Ui, Khendy quoted as to tlie 
Dalriad defeat on the shores of the J inne Locli, by tlie brother 
of Kinj; Angus, 9iate, ' in which confiictmaiiy nobles were slain/ 
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fiirtlier^ their territory placed under a Fictish 
prince, with whom there must have been 
stationed a Pictish armv, and ^vhusc' descendant 
appears in the century now being treated of^ 
and the notice of him shows he asserted the 
Pictisii power and authority in Kintijre} All 
these facts are historically attested by the 
Irish Annals, and prove, at this period, that a 
conquest by the Irish Scots over the Pictlsli 
nation, which was ten times more powerftil and 
numerous than themselves, is incredible. 

The writer will show this to be the case, by 
adducing both modern and ancient authorities 
that iully refute the fable that a cotfc/fust over 
the Pictish people and kingdom was achieved 
by Kenneth MacAlpin in any way or ever 
happened, but on the contrary, that all the 
existing evidence proves his was a peaceable 
succession, and a precisely similar case to tlie 
succession of King James 1. to the throne of 
England. 

The first Scottish historical writer who 

appears to have denied the pretended conquest 
over the Pictish kingdom, was T. Innes, — he 

states it to be ^ incredible,' that the Scots under 
Kenneth MacAlpin could have overcome the 

> This fact is very siguificant of the Piotish power within the 
Dalriad territory, and how greatly the latter must have been 
1-educed. 
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Pictish nation; and, he also adds, * nothing 
less than a miracle could have effected such an 
overthrow,' ^ and lie further devotes many 
following pages to enforce this fact. The next 
authority of last century is the learned Pin- 
kerton, who, after his investigations into 
Scottish History, altogether denies any sup- 
posed conquest by the Dalriads over the Picts, 
and he says that the last part of the Dalriad 
history is the most obscure, and that this 
* certainly shows a kingdom declining in power, 
and not increasing so as to conquer the great 
PikUk ^ kingdom as vulgarly dreamed. Had the 
latter been the case, the history of Dalriada 
would have been more and more important* 
and notorious ; w hile, in fact, after its conquest 
by Ungust (Anfj^us Mac Fergns), it sinks to 
nothing at once. The Pikish affairs on the con- 
trarg, become more and more known. This 
is left to the cool consideration of the reader/^ 
This same writer says subsequently, in speaking 
of the weak and reduced state of the Dalriads, 
and that they should suddenly become con- 
querors is impossible; as also, that the fact 
is important to be noticed^ that while the 

* Innes's Critical Essay, vol. i., page 149. 

* This historian always uses the words, Piks and Tikish, 
for Picts and Pictish. 

' Piukerton s fclmiuiry, vol. ii, page 137. 
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].)alnads have tlielr islam Is and coiintrv ravaged 
aod over-run by the Danes oliering iio resist- 
ance, the Pictish people nobly oppose them with 

iaryc armies,^ 

Chalmers likewise remarking on the Dalriad 
weak and miserable cofidition, iVoin the con- 
stant bloodshed and hglitiiig among themselves, 
says — ^ These facts evince that this enfeebling 
poHty coiitiiuuHl to distract and ruin tlie 1 >al- 
riadinian kingdom, till the final period of Us 
v^etched existence,*^ These writers thns de- 
scribe the true state of the JJalnads, and tiieir 
total inability at this period to have accom- 
))lislicd what is attribnted to them; ami these 
views are also held bv the most recent historical 
writers: thus we are told by Greirorv, when 
speaking uf the acct'^^ion ot Kermetli MacAljiin 
to the throne of the Pictish kingdom, that ^ it 
seems perfectly clear that the Dicaledones, or a.d. 843. 
Picis, who fonued the bulk of the HighUnd 
population in these early times, were secured 
from any swee]>ing change by the rugged 
nature of the country they inhabited. In 
th<!se Dicaledones, or Picts, therefore, ice eee the 
an test or 8 oj the yrmi mash' oj the nioutrn Hujh- 
landers^ excepting those of Argyleshire^ among 

^ Pibkerton'^ EDqiiinr into Scotdsb Historr, toL ii . 

]>age 1 I . 

* Chalmers s CalcJcijia, vol. L, page 297. 
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wliom^ in all jjrobabllitv, tlie Dalriadic blood 
predominated.'^ 

These \ eiy few words in the above extract 
contain the real truth as to the bearing of any 
supposed conquest over the ancestor^ of the 
Highlanders at this period, and the further 
modern^ along with the ancient evidence to be 
given in this cliapter, will amply verify and 
establish the truth of the extract. 

Another authority^ when speaking of how 
the name of Scotland came to be in use in 
North Britain^ says^ ^ The name of Scotland 
must have spread over the country, from the 
fact of its kings being derived from that race, 
and of their pohtical pre-eminence, than from 
an actual suhjugation of all tiie Pictish tribes, 
as Jeigned by the Siottish huUirians — a theory 
tiie absurdity of which it is impossible not to 
perceive, if we look at the state of Scotland in 
7*51, and the vert/ great Buperiarity of the Picts 
over the Scots in power, extent of territory, 
and in numbers.' ^ 

1'he present learned Professor of History 
in the University of Edinburgh is also an autho- 
rity against any sort of conquest over the 
Pictish kingdom. Speaking of how Kenneth 
MacAlpin had attained the throne of the nation, 

* (Jn'^orv'a Highlands and I sirs ot Scotland, page '6. 
" Skfuc's llighlondei's, voi i »page Q-l. , 
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he says it was by 'succession,' He also says 
' the Scots and Picts were united under Ken- 
neth MacAl[jiii, and troiii tlienceforward by a 
strange process the name of the Picts^ as a 
nation, disappears from history. 7*Ae change, 
however, was oubj one of dynaaty and national 
nameJ The Professor also adds that> notwith- 
8tandin<j: the alteration of rulers he had men- 
tioiied^ 'the inhabitants do not appear to have 
suffered a change,^^ Thus properly denying 
that the succession to the Pictish throne bv 
Kenneth had been by bloodshed and violence. 
The following also clearly points out the im- 
possibility of the Irish Scots liiaklng a conquest 
over the Pictish kingdom : — * Our earlier 
writers in general have attributed to Kenneth 
the complete conquest and exlerniinutton ut Lite 
whole Piciisk nation; but although many at- 
tempts were made by their followers to bring 
this account within the hounds of probability, an 
examination into the more genuine authorities 
for Scottish history^ and the total silence of 
contemporary writers in other countries (a 
silence unaccountable upon the supposition of a 
revolution of such magnitude having taken place) 
. soon showed the absurdity of this fable.' 

^ See ' Scotland in the Middle Ages,' hy Professor Iiinei:, 
at pagei^ 15 and 17 of notes on the Maps. 

^ Skene's Uigblanders, vol. i., |)ageB 21, 2*2. 
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Another writer on the subject says^ ^ is it 
by any means probable that a small band^ of 
emigrants, landing in Scotland from Ireland in 
503 A.c.^ would have been able in the year 
843 A.c. to overtftrow a kingdom which had sue- 
cessfully resisted the lioman^ armies?^ 

The next historical writer to be quoted is 
the Jiutlior of * Scotland under her Early Kings' 
— the very best work on the ancient history of 
present Scotland — he throughout denies the 
possibility of any conquest of tlie Pictish 
people by the conquered and weakened Dal- 
riad tribes. In the second volume of this 
work, the subject of a conquest by the Irish 
Scots is separately and most clearly discussed, 
from it the following few lines are taken : — 
' It is utterly impossible that the Piets could 
have been exterminated and their language 
etadicated bv the broken remnants of the insig- 
nihcaiit tribe of Kintyre, and it is equally im- 
probable that such a conquest, if it ever took 
place, should have escaped the notice of even/ 
contemporary writer. The Ptctish name disap- 
pmredy but the Pictish people and their language 
remained as little iuHuenced by the accession 

^ Which we have hefove seen was so isnia)l that it ouW 
gave a baud of fifty meu to each of the thi^ee leaders of the; 
first settlei's of the Iiish Scots. 

> Celtic GleaDiiigs, puge dd, by the Bev. DrT. M*Laaeh- 

lati. 
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of Keiiiieth Mac A 1 pin, apparently in right of his 
maternal ancestry^ as they were at a later penoci 
by the faUure of the male line of the same/a- 
mily in the person of Malcolm IL, and by the 
similar accession, in right of liis maternal ances- 
tors, of a prince of the Pictish house qfAtholL^ ^ 
These modern authorities will be amply con- 
firmed and supported by the ancient evidence 
to be given hereafter, and it ought to be well 
remembered that the whole of these authors 
knew the fables in the writings of Fordun, 
Boece, and ikiehaiian, as to the Pictsand Scots, 
but which, it will be perceived, are wholly dis- 
regarded. 

It is proper also to point out that Kenneth 
MacAlpin's claim to the sovereignty arose from 
his descent from the Pictish kings — the motlier 
of his father Alpin, was a Pictish princess, 
whose name is Latinsed as Urgusia. She was 
sister to two Pictish kings, namely, to Cou- 
stantine,^ who reigned from a.d. 789 to 820, 
and of Kiug Angus, who reigned from that 
last date till 834. After the death of the sons 

^ See Robertson's * Scotland under her Early Kings,* Tol,ii., 
page 373. 

* It has been already alluded to that King Constantine 
bad been euabled to make the throne hereditary in his family. 
— a pnreat cbango in Pictish costonis — the whole of the mo- 

::arf ]is tliat succeeded liiiu being of liis race, either by the 
male or female line, * 
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of these two monarchs^ there appears, as al- 
ready said, two brothers to have come to the • 
throne, and if the supposition of their being 
the issue of an elder sister of Urgusia be cor- 
rect, as it appears highly probable, then the 
succession would of course open to the issue of 
Urgiisia — her son was Alpin^ (a name used bv 
Pictish kings) the father of Kenneth — this 
female descent from the Pictish kin^^ makes 
the case precisely to resemble that ol King 
James I., and all writers, from even the earliest 
times, have testified to this marriage, and future 
events still better establish the truth of it. 
Tnnes quotes Fordun and all subsequent writers 
for it,^ Chalmers, also, fully states as to this 
marriage^ with the provincial prince of Kintyre, 
etc., called Eoganan JVI'Aodh (also Achaius in 
Latin} his son Alpin, has been said to have 
been killed in a foray he made into Galloway, 
to attack the Picts, as the fabulous writers 
have it; but Chalmers has most distinctly 
proved * he iimst have been fighting with the 

^ The name of Alpin was wholjy unknown among the Pul- 
I'iad piiuces, and ' from tin* name of Alpin, and those of hin 
descendants, it is plain that the Dulriadic king miist have 
been connected with the Picts by the female line.' — See Skene's 
Highlanders, vol. i., page 00. 

' See Inues's Crit Rssay, vol. i, page 141. 

3 Chalmers's Caledonia, vol. i, page :^00, and note. 

* Chalmei's*s Caledonia, vol. L, page 308, note. 
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Britons^ ni^ lie wjis killed near to the town of 
Ayr — ^the burial place of Alpin^ in the reign of 
King Willicun the Lion was knt>wn; and in a 
charter by that monarch to the town of Ayr/ 
dated in 1197, it is mentioned as one of the 
boundaries, and called * Lacht Alpin ' — the 
grave Btone of Alpin. Near to it are cairns 
and tumuli, and alsu the tradition of a battle 
having taken place there* 

The ancient evidence, fiilly supporting and 
proving the quotations from the modern writers, 
will now be given. 

The first authority in point oi anti<|iuty is 
the work called ^Nennius,' the author of it him- 
self declares it was written a.d. 858, he there- 
fore was alive both be/ore and after the date of 
the alleged conquest of the Picts; but when he 
writes and speaks of them fifteen years after it 
has been asserted a conquest had been achieved 
over them by the Scots, he says, ^ ibi, tertiam 
partem Britannia' tenuerunt, tt tenent usque 
nuncy^ tliat is, ' there, the third part of Bri- 
tain thev liold, and hold vntil no7vJ* Here 
there is clear and positive proof tliat the Pictish 
|>eople and kingdom existed and held the same 
portion of Britain as they ever had done, and 
this evidence completely refutes the possibility 



See Neiiuiub, tap 5. 



of any sort of cont^iiest or violence having been 
the means wliereby Kcuneth MacAlpin suc- 
ceeded to the Pictish throne — this writer beinsr 
a living witness^ and giving his testiuiony 
against it. 

The next evidence to be given is also con- 
temporary, namely, that of Asser (Bishop of 
Sherborne) called also Asserius in Latin. He 
lived in the reign of Alfred the Great, and 
wn,te his life, and who began his reign a.d. 
871. In tills history, Asser often mentions 
the Pictish nation, and declares they were an 
existing people. He also speaks of the ravages 
of the Danes in their country, and this he par- 
ticularly alludes to under the year a.d. 875. 
The translation of Asser's history by Dr Giles 
(published by Bohn, London, at page 58) also 
shows this proof of the Pictish kingdom as*Btill 
subsisting as heretofore. 

Therefore, when wo consider that Asser ^ 
was Uvingduring the reign of Kenneth MacAlpin 
— his testimony (written soon after a.d. 901), 
that the Picts were still the same nation as at 
that prior period, and that they were engaged 
as a nation in resisting their enemies the Danes, 
is such clear evidence, that it satisfactorilyproves 

* Asser has been supposed to have been made Bishop in 
A D. !<7 1, lie died iu a.d. 910. — See Saxon Chronicle for thai 
year. 
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the Picts had been neither cont^uered or exter- 
minated. 

The next evidence is also contemporary, 
namelv, * Tlie Saxon Chronicle,' which is con- 
sidered the oldest national record that exists of 
the .\nglo-S;ixon tongue. One copy is as old 
as A.j>. 891 for events to that date, and is still 
preserved in Corpus Christi College, Cam- 
bridge.^ This chronicle has a great deal about 
the Picts in the early part of it : and under 
the year a. d. 875 states, that the Danish king 
called lialfdene, *went with some of the army 
into Northumbria (that is Northumberland) 
aiid took u[> winter quarters by the river Tyne : 
and the army subdued the land, and oft-times 
spoiled the Picts and the Strathclyde Britons.' 
The wTiter of this record being alive at the 
date of this event we see that he adds his tes- 
timony to the previous ancient ones, that the 
Picts were still the inhabitants and possessors 
of their country as hitherto. This last notice 
likewise prove-? that it must have been what are 
sometimes called * the southern Picts ' that we 
are here told were often spoiled by the Danish 
king's army from Northumberland; and that 
in A. D. S75 they are still called ^ Picts.' 

^ See page d L of the preface to the Saxon Chronicle, Boliu's 
edition, Ijondon. This is a most Tsluable collection of all the 
most ancient writers we have, and highly useful for quotations. 
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The Welsh Annals or Triads are also of 
very remote antiquity. They designate the 

Picts as GwddeP Fticlitl, or Guthel Phichti, 
that is^ the Pictish Gad, but make no mention 
of any conquest over them. 

The next autiionty to be adduced that 
there was no such thing as a conquest over the 
Caledonian Pi(;ts, by the Irish Scots, or Dal- 
riads, is the Irish Annals. 

These ancient and valuable authorities have 
recorded (jx& has already appeared} the most 
minute events regarding the history and 
proceedings of tlie Irish Scots, or Dakiads, 
ever since their first arrival in a.i>. 506 
up to the period now under review ; and 
as we have seen, during this long period of 
considerably more than three hundred years, 
the smallest of their forays or expeditions have 
been mentioned. Therefore in the Irish An- 
nals we ought surely to find confirmation of 
the pretended Scots conquest over the Picts, if 
it had ever happened, or that Kenneth MacAlpin 
had succeeded to the throne by force or vio- 
lence over the Picts, an event of such magnitude, 
it is impossible to believe they would not have 
made known. But these authorities, instead 
of proving any overthrow of the Pictish king- 

* Robertson's ' SLOtland under her Early Kiugfs,' vol. u ,page 
3it I , and note ; alao aee Skene's'Uighlanders, vol. i , pages OU, 7<i. 
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doin^ or extirpation of the Pictish people, prove 
the contrary. Thus the Annals of Ulster, fif- 
teen years after the alleged conquest, call 
Kenneth MacAlpin ^KingofAe Piets^* proving 
both the kingdom and people then existed, as 
hitherto, and giving a complete contradiction 
to the fable of any kind of conquest. The 
events of his reign strongly confirm liis having 
succeeded to the Pictish throne in a peaceable 
manner. Within a few years of his accession, A.D. 489. 
Dunblane, a frontier town of the Picts was 
burned by the Strathclyde Britons, upon which 
the new king raised, and advanced with a large 
army to the south, across the Forth. He also 
attacked and ravaged the country of the Anglo- 
Saxons.^ He penetrated as far as Dunbar, 
which he burned, and next destroyed Melrose. 
All this mu$t ham been effected by a Pictish 
army, and if Kenneth had not been a monarch 
of the Picts by legitimate right, he could not 
have dared thus to leave the country had he 
been a usurper of the crown by violence, as the 
people would at once have risen in his abscence. 
The Danes also were, during his reign, opposed 
by the Pictish people, and these marauding 

^ Kenneth invaded the countiy of tlie Saxous no less tlian 

six times, with I'ictish armies. See hmes's Essay, vol. ii., 

pages 7b:i, 763, where the aucieut aitthoi iiies tor these I'acts 

U given. ^ 

n 
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piratet} were unable to reach further into the 
A.D. 801. interior than Chinv in the Stormont^ and Dun* 
keld. which were botli burned bv them. The 
chronicle printed by Innes/ which records these 
facts, states both places were in the territory 
of tlie Picts, calling it their country by the 
term * Pictavia.' 

There is a point not alluded to bv any 
writers on this subject, of a conquest by the 
Dalriads over the powerful Pictish kingdoui, 
namely, that Kenneth ib never said to have en- 
countered, or conquered, any king of the Picts, 
and it is surely impossible to believe that there 
was no one among the whole Ucation who had 
any claim to the throne. This strongly con- 
firms the other evidence of Kenneth's accession 
of his being himself heir, by descent from the 
siister of Kings Constantine and Angus, and 
with general consent of the nation. 

There is another subject connected with his 
reign that deserves to be pointed out. Ken- 
neth's son was named Constantine, This was 
such an unusual name, and had only been 

«<' 

borne by one king of the Picts, and never 
known among the Irish Scots, that it certainly 
is very strong presumptive evidence that it 
was derived from Kenneth's connection with 
the royal Pictish family, King Constautiiie 
^ See I. lones's Essay, vol. li., pages tSU, 783. 
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having been brother to Urgusia^ Kenneth's 
grandmother* 

There are some expressions used by the 
learncdeditor ot Adorn nan's Life of Columba, 
as to Kenneth, to which the descendants of the 
CalcdonicUi Gael may justlv take exception, 
he calls^ him ' the annexer of Pictland,' and 
in another place^ * the Pictish nation yielded 
to Scotic rule, and Keauctli MacAlpin tram^ 
f^red^ the seat of government to the eastern 
side of the kino-dom.' If anv Scotchman was 
to say that Iving James 1. annexed Englan^l 
to Scotland, or that the EngUsh yielded to 
* Scotic rnle,' it would be deemed an un- 
founded and vaiu boast, so neither can Ken- 
neth's pretensions ever be established by such 
assertions as these. As to the seat of govern- 
ment (^the same sentiment being used by the 
author of ' The Early Scottish* Church •), the 
Pictish nation and kings possessed that many 
centuries ere Kenneth, the petty king of the 
insignificant Irish Scots in Argyle happened to 
succeed to the tlirone of the Pictish kingdom. 

* Dr Reeves*s editiou of Adomnan's LJfe of Colnmba, ])age 

* Dr Beeves*8 edition of Adomnan's life of Columba, page 

s!«7. 

3 From this phrase, it might be thought the Pietish na 
tion and kingdom had been without any seat of goveniment 
prior to the time of Kenneth MaeAJpin ! 

* Page 
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Tliere is another event connected with this 
period which becomes a very strong piece of 
evidence to show tliat the succession oi Ken- 
neth was a peaceful one. Had he been a 
usurper, or in any way attained the throne by 
violence over the Pictish people, then, as a 
conqueror^ be would, beyond dispute, have 
given the throne to his otm son; but from 
history we find he could not do so, and that 
his brother succeeded him in preference to his 
son, iiccortling to the imariable Pictish cus- 
tom.. This surely must be viewed, in connec- 
tion with all the other evidence, as a very 
strong jnuui that the succession was the same 
as in the case of all the other Pictish monarchs; 
and it establishes the fact, that however far 
this ^annexer' may have most naturally de- 
sired his successor to have been his son, 
vet we see the Scotic had to yield to Pictish 
rule, 

A.D. 868. The Annals of Ulster state, that this year 

'Kenneth MacAlpin, King of the Picts,^ died. 
Here, as has been alluded to before, his title 
gives farther proof against the alleged con- 
<|uest. The place of his death, according to 
every writer, was at one of the royal Pictish 

^ Kenneth is also called King of the Piett by Nennius, 
see Innes's £88ay, vol. i., page 153. 
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residences, now called Fortoviot/ in Strathearn^ 

Perthshire. 

Donald MacAIpin, the brother of Kenneth^ A.D. 886. 

next succeeded. This was so remarkable a 
yielding on the part of a new tainily to the 
national Pictish custom, that it was brought 
forward by liobert Bruce in his competitiou 
for the crown against Baliol. He stated in 
his tliird plea, that the ancient manner of suc- 
cession supported his claim, namely^ that the 
brother, as being nearest in degrte (ratione 
])roximitatis in gradu), was preferred to the 
son of the deceased monarch, and he stated, 
when Kenneth MacAlpin died, his brother 
Donald was preferred to his son Coustautine. 
Bruce even added further instances of this na- 
tional custom of succession, namely, that when 
the above King Constantine died (which was 
in A.D. &77) his brother Aodh was preferred 
to his son named Doiudd^ and lastly, lie stated 
that the brother'^ of Malcolm 111. (called Gean- 
mor) reigned after him to the exclusion of the 
son of Malcolm, 

During the reign of King Donald (called 

^ It is called Dnn-FotMr, and Fotliirtavait, anciently 
See * Robertson*8 Early Kings.' vol. i., puges 41, im, and 'ZM. 
Tnnes likewise mentions it unUer the latter name, of which 
Forte viot is a coiTnptiou. 

He is known in Scotch liistory as Douuld Bane, or 
Donald tiie I "air; liis reigu began 1093. 
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* ruddy faced' in the Alban duan), an event 
took pliice wlilch gives clear and strong testi- 
mony against the pretended conquest^ and 
which is recorded in the ancient Pictisli 
chronicle (first priiited by Innes)/ and makes 
known that a national council was held at 
Forteviot, by Uhe Highlanders/ called in Gaelic 
^ gtxidheil,*^ (and which last word is Latinised^. 

* goedelt,' in the ancient chronicle), who, being 
asseiuhied^ with their king, enacted the laws of 
Aodh Fin (called also Eochy Fionn), one of 
the petty Dalriad kings, and therefore a pre- 
decessor of h.ing Donald. The following is a 
short extract from the chronicle^ ^ in hujus 
tempore jura ac leges regni Edi filii Ecdachi 
fecerunt Gcsdeli cum rege suo in Fothuirtabait.' 
This transaction of enacting fresh laws in the 
Pictisli kingdom, and which had previously 
prevailed among the Dalriads^ shows the whole 

1 See T, Innes'B Critical Essay, toL ii., page 7H3. The 
date admitted for this ancieut chronicle is the ninth centurv, 

the very period that the allowed conquest of tlie Picts (l»y 
fabulous writers) is stated to have happened. 

2 'Jliis woid has cxut'tly tlic same nieanini^ as ' Gael,* and 
is the plural of iht* word ' Gaidlit^al,' a Highlander — the spell- 
ing of this word iu the Annalss ot Ulster, under tlie year 1034, 
is Oaedkel. 

' Tliis national council, was, of course, held at the Moot 
hill (called Mod in Gaelic) of Forteviot, according Ui the 
remote cust<>ms of tho Gael — the date was \)nor to a.d. t<02, 
when King Donald $ deatli took place. 
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proceeding to be that of a free and indepen- 
dent nation — had the fable of a conquest any 
foiuuiution, the laws of tlie cuiiijuerors, would, 
of course, have been forced upon the con^ 
quered. It was a solemn compact between the 
people of the PictLsli kingdom and the new 
race of kings^ it is also to be remarked, that it 
was to the secmd of this new dynasty, and not 
to the alleged conqueror that this concession 
was made, no doubt, by the Maormors, chief- 
tains, and people of Alban then asscnibledJ 

King Donald died at In ver- Almond,^ which A.D. m 
place has been already mentioned, as a Bath, 
or fortified stronghold, on the river Tay, where 
the Almond tails into it. The Irish Annals 
also prove this king was, like his brother Ken- 
neth, never designed king of the Scots; but 
under the above date (a.d. 862) there is stated 
in the Annals of Ulster, 'Donald AlacAlpin, 
King of the FicU diedJ 

Gonstantine, son of Kenneth MacAlpin, 
succeeded. The Irish Annals still called his 
dominions the country of the Picts, as, under 
this date, the Annals of Ulster state that a»d. 86& 
Ceallacli, the abbot of lona, died ' in regione 

* This assembly is fully noticed in Itobeitsou's ' Early 
Kings,' when these laws were passed, and involving the right 
of King Donald's family to the throne, vol. i., page Utti, 

' Innes*s Critical Kssay, vol. ii , page 601. 
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A.D. 876. The Danes had been successful in most of 
tlieir encounters. In' this year, however, hap- 
pened the greatest defeat that hitherto the 
Pictish people met with, namely, by the Danish 
leader Tliorstein, and it is mentioned in all the 
English Chronicles as well as the Annals^ ot 
Ireland. Thorstein^ however^ was unexpectedly- 
surprised and killed by the Gael of Alban the 
same year^ and, in consequence, there did not 
follow the bad' residts that otherwise wonhl 
have happened. 

A.D. 876. King Constantino died in battle this year,^ 
and the Irish Annals likewise prove he was 
called ^ King of the Picts,^ his brother Aodh or 
Hugh succeeded, the Pictish rule again enforced 
though he had a son. His reign was very short, 
only two years, a usurper named Cyric or Grig, 
having defeated and made him prisoner in the 
battle for the crown, that took place in Strath- 

^ The Anna]8 of Ulster expi^esaly state that it was the 
PictUh people who fought this year with tlio hlack foreigQers 
or Danes. The words are, 'a«d« 87d. Conflict between. I A« 
PwU and the Dugalls.' 

' See Annals of Ulster, which is the best authority, though 
the writer of 'Tlie Early Scottish iliurch* puts it most er- 
roneously (at page 287), doMm to the year a.i>. 881. See also 
as to the pi ace . where this king's death happened, in Fife, 
and not at iWlh, in Robertson's ' Early Kings/ vol. i., 
page 48. 
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allan^ Perthshire. Aodh's death followed from 
his wounds.^ The Annals of Ulster likewise 

call this monarch ' King of the Picts,* in men- 
tioning his death in a.d. 878. The dates and 
names of the successive kings of Alban will be 
found in the Appendix, and the intermediate 
ones^ to another King Constantino, now to be 
spoken of, can there be seen. 

This year this new monarch, properly Con- a.ix 900. 
stantine IIL, ascended the throne of Alban. 
He was the son of the last Aodh mentioned. 
Ue avenged the former attacks by the Danes, 
who four years afber his accession invaded 
Foitiejin (the territory bordering on the Forth 
as already explained)^ under command of their 
great leader Ivor, who, as the Annals of Ulster a.b. 9M. 
state,^ was slain *and great slaughter of his 
followers.' This battle took place in Strath- 
earn, which is one of the finest and most ex- 
tensive valleys in Scotland, and it was always 
one of the principal strongholds of the Pictish 
kino^dom, and where was one of the royal resi- 
dences. Peaceful times followed for fifteen 
yearsy when the Annals state at great length 
an eng:io( ment hi twcen a large army of the a.d. 918. 
Gael^ who under King Constantino responded 

^ See Robertson's * Scotland under her Early Kings/ vol. 
i., pages 49, &0. 

* * Annals Ulster/ a.d. 004, also Robertson's * Early Kiugs/ 
Yol L, page 6;^. 

13 
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to an appeal made to them by the Lords of the 

Northumbrian Angles, to give them aid against 
their common enemy, the Danes, who liad 
landed from Irelaod in great force, and laid 
waste the whole of England, north from York 
inclusive. The Annals of Ulster^ mention, 
A.D. 918, that the Danes 'afte)*wards invade 
the people of Alban. The men of xVlban, how- 
ever, prepared and opposed themselves to them, 
and gave them battle with the assistance of 
the Northern Saxons.' The Danish commander 
(named Heginald) made a skilful disposition 
of his troops, keeping one division concealed. 
The battle-field was at Corbridge-on-Tyne. 
The Annals say ^ the men of Alban were vic- 
torious over the three battalions whicli they saw, 
and made a great slaughter of the Gentiles;' 
but the division of the Danes in ambush coni-^ 
inor on the rear of the Gael and Saxoufi com- 
pletely routed them, the heaviest losses falling 
on the SSaxons, whose leader Edred was killed 
with nianv of his followers. The Annals state 
that though there were many of the men of 
Alban killed, *but neither their king nor anv 
of the maormors - were slain.* The Danes did 

* See ' Annals of Ulster/ a.d. 18, also Robertson's * £arly 
Kings,' vol. L, pages ft7, 58, 59. 

' This was the title of the provincial Icings of the Gael of 
Alban, to whom it was peculiar, and imknown to the Irish 
Gael. 
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not gi) north, which is a clear proof thafc Con- 
staniiiie and his army iiad retired in good order. 

It is quite evident from the numerous armies 
oi" the Pictisli luitiuu that liad now constantlv 
opposed the Danes for more than a hundred 
years, howr populous and powerful the Pictish 
people must have been, and thereby this fact 
becomes certain proof that such incessant war- 
fare and resistance could not have been carried 
on by a conquered, but by a free, valiant^ and 
independent nation. 

Tliib year the Picts are expressly stated as a.d. 9r.7. 
having fought under King Constantino at a 
battle in England named Brunanburgh,^ near 
the banks of the Hum ber, and which was against 
the Saxon King Athelstane, who was victo- 
rious. A son of Constantine was killed tliere. 

In the end of King Constantino's reign the 
inroads of the Danes ceased to be formidable, 
and no longer on the great scale as hitherto,* 
brought about by the powerful and constant 
resistance of the Pictish people alone, in accord - 
ance with the evidence and proofs ^Ir^ady 
^iven, and the following is further authority 
for this fact, ^ the people who opposed the in- 

^ See Iiigulpirs AncieatiClironicle, and page 75, edition by 
H. T. Riley, publifihed by Balm, Loudon; also Robeiisou^ii 
Karly Kings, vol. i., pages 04. 0'>. 

< See Bobertson*s Early Kings, vol. i., page a^. 
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YasioDs of the Norwegians at this period (the 
tenth century) wereunqnestionably the descen- 
dants of the very $ame people who fought with 
the Romans many ages before, and who then 
exhibit the same division iiiLo tribes of a similar 
extent.'^ It is to be observed that here is no 
mention of the Scots, they remaining within 
their own petty territory,^ and even that they 
could not defend from being conquered by the 
Northmen, their wliole islands and mainland 
of Argyleshire, became part of a dependency 
of that people for centuries, and from which 
they never coidd have freed themselves ; but 
tliey were ultimately freed by the valour of 
their countrymen, by the true descendants of 
the noble Caledonian Gael, along with that of 
the southern Anglo-Saxon race of Scotland. 

This year King Constantine III. resigned 
his crown, and retired to the monastery of St 
Andrews, of which he became abbot. He was 
succeeded by King Malcolm, grandson of Con- 
stantine II., the son of Kenneth MacAlpin. 

Six years after taking this step the aged 

^ See Skene's Highlanders, vol. L,piige ll7, and for date see 
same vol., pi^s 106 and 9H. 

' This freedom from the power of the Northmen by the 
Caledonian Picts is, in *the Early Scottish Ghnreh** of course, 
attributed to * ike Seot^ and not to the courage and skill of the 
Pietish people vpho neeompHthsd il.— See page 308 of * Tlie 
Early Scottish Church/ 
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king reappeared and took coiuuiaiid of a large 

army which he led into England^ even as far 

as the river Tees, and returned in triurapli, 

again retiring to his monastery, where he died 

in A.D. 952^ as mentioned in the ^ Annals of A.D. 9ft2. 

Ulster,' and is called ' King of Alban,* as all 

tlie subsequent monarchs are. 

A very important piece of evidence will now A.B. 988. 
be given, still further proving the impossibility 
of any sort of conquest over the Pictish nation 
hv the Dalriads or Irish Scots, and which evi- 
dence likewise completely establishes the fact 
iliat^ ' not a trace either of extermination or of 
gradual colonization can be detected during this^ 
period.* There are two entries in the Insli 
Annals which make it known^ namely, in those 
of Tlgernach and L ister. The fonner say, — 
*A.D. 983, Gofraig^ son of A rait, king of innse- 
gall/ slain by the Detlriada.* The Ulster Annals 

^ See Roberteon's Scotlatid under her Early Kings, vol. ii., 
jMige .174. 

* This name is Godfrey, and is so translated elsewhere, but 
the exact entry is given. 

^ Always afterwards .called Xuchgall. The death of this 
Cvofraig, king of the Isles, is noticed by Gregoiy in his work 
on the Highlands and Isles of Seotlsnd, page 5, andiixim what 
he meuticma, it appears his father Aralt was sou of Sitric, 
king of Northumberland, and that Amlt had been a yonnger 
brother to Aiilaf (or Olave) king of the Isles, also a son of 
Sitric, and who Gregory also mentions ibught at the battle of 
iirunauburg. 
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give the same words, with the addition that 

this king: was * slain in DalriadaJ' Tlie im- 
portance of this testimoay will be evident, when 
it 19 considered that it distinctly proves that 
the Dalriads or Irish Scots had never kjt their 
own country, whereby it is beyond cavil certain 
they had neither conniiered or colonised the 
Pictish nation. This evidence is as clear proof 
of the Dalriads being at this period the inhabi- 
tants of their country m Argyleshire, as of 
any event that the Irish Annals make known 
to us respecting them ; and when we consider 
that Tigernach must have been alive within 
from twenty to thirty years, or even less, of 
the occurrence, whereby he must have met 
many who were living when it happened, and 
as the Dalriads were still remaining within the 
same territory as they ever had done, and that 
Tigernach continued his Annals till the year 
1072,^ and vet makes no mention of the Dal- 
riads having ever left their country, which, 
from the importance of such an event during 
his own lifetime he would not have failed to 
have mentioned, had it happened, therefore, 
upon this undeniable authority, we are entitled 
to declare it is proved, that tlie Dalriads or 
Irish Scots of Arg) le never left their original 

^ He died a veiy a^ed abbot in lOttS.— >See the lona Club 
Transactions* page 210. 
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place of settlement^ and likewise this evidence 
proves the pretended conquest impossible, and 
that Kenneth MacAlpin ascended the throne 
of the Pictish nation in a peaceable manner^ 
precisely as did King James 1. of Enghind. 

There are also two further proofs that fully 
confirm this fact^ that the Dalriads remained 
within their circumscribed country — the iirst is, 
that any of the Western Clans who claim des- 
cent from the Irisli Scots, are still situated 
within what was the Dalriad territory — a very 
clear and certain proof there never had been 
any removal by their lorefathers into the terri- 
tories of the original Caledonian Gael of Alban. 
It would have favoured the theory of a conquest 
by the Irish Scots if tlieir descendants had oc- 
cupied the highlands of Perthshire, Inverness- 
shire, lioss, {Sutherland, or Caithness ; but 
when they are found confined to the Dalriad 
territary of Avf/ijleshire, the truth is apparent, 
and refutes in the elearest manner the pre- 
tended conquest* To anticipate objections, it 
may be well to mention that there is a very 
ancient clan — the Grants — whose chiefs, in 
their descent, are said to be from the same 
source as the McGregors, and therefore of the 
Irish ^ Scots ; but this clan (the Grants) is as 

* The descent of the M^Gregora from the Irish Scots or 
DalriHds is by no meaus proved, aud is duuied by very good 
uuthorilv. 
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pure in descent from the noble Caledonian 

Gael as any in Scutlaiid — they are descendants 
of the ancient tribes inhabiting Strathspey/ 
and cannot be claimed as coming of the Irish^ 
nor can any other of the supposed descendants 
of the Dalriads be so, who, perhaps, four to five 

hnudruJ vcars after the date of the fabulous con- 
quest^ may have got a grant " of lands which had 
been Pictish territory, the inhabitants thereon 
naturally taking the surname of the owner, when 
surnames began in Scotland ; but the clan des- 
cent was purely Caledonian Gael, and not Scots. 

But besides this, there is another proof which 
further confirms the fact that the Dalriads or 
Irish Scots never quitted the Dalriad country, 
namely, tJieir language — it being notorious that 
of all the Gaelic now spoken in Scotland, that 

in Argyleshire, formerly the Dalriad or Scots 
country, is the most corrupted Yiiih Irish Gaelic, 
and from which the GaeUc language spoken by 
the rest of the Highlanders is free ; for this 
fact, those who wish to see written proof, will 
find it clearly established m the introduction to 

^ Strathsi)ey waR a part of that laige provioce which be- 
longed to the powerfiil and andsnt maormors of Moray. 

' Although the M'Gregora claim Irieh Scotch descent, it is 
doubtfltl. They got lauds in Perthshire, but after great re- 
tiearch (by that excellent antiquary D. Gregorv) thoir enilicst 
connectiou with the lands go no further back iLaii 129<» or 400 
years aller the Scots conquest. 
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the ' Book of the Dean of Lismore through^ 
out, also in the Report of the Highland Society 

on Ossian s Poeins ;^ therefore we find the re- 
sult of tlie Irish iScots colony was, that their des- 
cendants lony after Kenneth MacAlpin's time, 
are proved by the Irish Annals still to be remain- 
ing within their place of original settlement, 
and their descend.ants are also there to this dav. 
and of course their peeuiiar Irish corrupt Gaelic 
language is also remaining with them ; these 
facts are among the strongest proofs yet given 
of the absurdity of any conquest over the Pic-i 
tish nation by the paltry insignificant colony 
of the Irish Scots. 

The Dalriads having thus been most clearly 
proved to ha«e rema^ within their original 
country (^notwithstanding Kenneth MacAlpin's 
succession to the Pictish throne) quite as much, 
as in a precisely similar manner, the SScots also 
remained in their own country, when King 
James I. ascended the English throne, therefore 
this testimony most completely refutes the asser- 

^ By W. F. Skeue, £8q., already often referred to. 

* Besidea the instaiicea alraady noticed from this report, of 
the oorrapt Irish spoken Gaelic of Axigylesliire, thei« is another 
mention of it at pages 21 and fZ of the Appendix, where it is 
stated that in the southern part of the island of Mull (the only 
portion of it eyer holoiiging to the Irish Scots), though the 
poems of Ossian wero known, they were only Truk imitaiio«», 
and of that kind that M*PheriK>n had rejected from tlieir cor> 
ruptiofls. 

14 
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tion of the author of ' The Eariv Scottish 
Church/ when he speaks^ of the union of the 
Pictish nation and the Scots thus, ' their (the 
Picts) union with the laUer deems to have been 
the means of their preservation! I' How the 
Irish Scots could have preserved^ the Pictish 
people and nation when they never left their 
own barren country, will be a hard task for 
any one to prove, and the statement can only 
be looked upon as a boasthil assumption, desti- 
tute of any foundation from history or fact ; 
indeed, the object of this whole book is evi- 
dently an attempt to unduly exalt the colony 
of Irish Scots, particularly as to their antiquity, 
whereby many errors are made, as has been 
fully proved. The union of the Dalriad 
country to the Pictish kingdom is also spoken 
of by the author in two places,' as that of the 
two great kingdoms of the Scots and Picts. To 
prevent readers being misled by such exagge- 
ration as to the Scots and the greatness of 
their countrv, it becomes necessary to make 
them aware, that what is here called ^ the great 

• See pa<»e :29(). 
Jf the Pictish people had only to look to, or depend on 
the insignilicaiit Scots colony for * thdr preservation^ instead 
of their own valour, theii* situation would indeed have been- 
hopeless. 

» • Early Scottish Church,' pages 
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Scots kingdom ' was the poorest and ?wo5^ iVi^z^- 
nificant that perhaps ever existed under such 
a naiiie.^ Ccrtalnlv the most so in Britain. 
Kven the small kingdom of the Strathclyde 
Britons far surpassed the Scots in richness^ 
and fertility, as likewise in extent, pi iur to the 
later acquisitions of the Angles (at the close 
of the eighth century), the territory of the 
Britons till then, comprehending a part of the 
Lennox, with that great stronghold Dumbarton,^ 
and stretchiny; thence throiiicli the fine south- 
west country to Galloway. It formed in an- 
cient times part of what was known as the 
kingdom of Cumbria, which extended ^from 
Dumbartonshire to North Wales/ ^ 

At an interval ot tlilrty years after the date 
last given from the Annals, both the Pictish 
people and country had come to be called 

* A very strong proof, disclosing tJie poverty of the lands 
that formed the country ot the Scots is contained in the rental 
of the bisbopnck of the Isles, etc., in the looa Club Transac- 
tions, wliere, instrad of merk lands and pound lands, like the 
rest of the Highlands, it dwindles down to penny, and wen to 
Mfpenny landtl 

* The whole of the banks of the Clyde from Dumbarton 
to Glasgow, and thence up the valley of the Clyde, Is of the 
richest description of country. 

s Dumbarton was anciently called Aldyde — ^it withstood 
a siege by two kings of the Northmen for four months, as men- 
tioned in the Annals of Ulster, a.d. 87(t. 

< Robertson's Scotland under her Early Kings, vol. i.. 
page 70. 



• 

Scots and Scotland/ but this new name will 

be t'ully adverted to hereafter. 

The male descendants of Kenneth Mac Alpin 
ended in King Malcolm II., who came to the 
1034, throne in 1005, and died in 1 0^4 . His daughter 
' Bethoe, or Beatrice^ married Crinan, abbot of 
Dunktlil, and Abthane, of Dull,^ their son be- 
came king of the Scots, as Dimcan I., from 1034 
to 1040. This family has been designed ^ the 
AthoU family,' and from them sprungthe last and 
greatest of Scotland's race of pure Celtic kings, 
who ended in the death of King Alexander 
111. in 1285. The throne then came by female 
descent to King Robert Bruce, and next simi- 
larly throuoli the Stewart's, kings of Scotland, it 
has descended to her present gracious Majesty. 

Although Crinan, the father of King Dun- 
can I. was an abbot, it must not be thought that 
at this time there was anything irregular for an 
ecclesiastic to be married ; it prevailed from very 
remote ages, and continued for a period of two 
centuries afterwards, and the Bev. Dr Thomas 
M'Lauchlan, on the subject of the clergy of 

> The name of Scotia, or Seotland, as elBewbere observed, 
was never attributed to the countiy now so called before the 
eUventh century. — See Ritson's Caledonia, vol. ii., page 16. 

' Crinan*B descent, it is possible, may have been from the 
Itereditary abbots of Duukeld, desceoded of tlie founder, the 
Pictish King Constantino. The Lordship of Dull, in AtholS, 
lias likewise been considered as his family posse^ons. 
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the ancient church being married, has well and 
truly said, that this fact, ' so far from being an 
evidence of corruptiov, it is the very opposite. 
Why should the clergymen ui that period^ be 
denied the blessings of marriage, and yet 
granted to those of the present day? Besides, 
the ' forbidding to marry ' is one of the great 
marks of the apostacy predicted by St Paul. 

Although it may now be thought that an 
abundance of testimony has been produced to 
refute iiinl <lihprove the possibility ol the pre- 
tended conquest by the Scots over the Pictish 
nation, there are some further proofs which 
should not be passed over. 

There is still presenred, and has been ioo7. 
printed by the loiia Club^ page 70, at full 
length, a correct copy of the most ancient 
Graelic genealogy of the kings of Alban (Scot- 
land^ that exists — it is called the Alban duan,^ 
and is herein given in the Appendix. It was 
the composition of the court bard, or poet of 
King Malcolm Ceanmore, and its date would 

1 The Early Scottish Chureh, page 335. 

^ Robertsmi in hia * Early Kings/ vol. i., page 149, note 
— speaking of Queen Margaret's reforms, has a very interesting 
note, by which it appears she never proposed to separate the 
Gnldees from their wives, and that numbers of her country- 
men, the Saxon clergy, wera married, probably her views were 
not propounded long before the death of King Malcolm in 1093. 

' The word duan is nearly synonymous with the word 
^-aoto. 
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be coincident with his com in or to the throne. 
As to its liistorical merit there are errors, from 
the bard introducing Pictish kings into the list 
instead of Scots. He likewise makes two kings 
named Conall to succeed each other, that, also, 
is an error, likely from tradition having in- 
fer rned him, that 250 years before, a king 
Conall was killed in Kintyre by a prince also 
called Conall ; as it was so common an occur- 
rence for the petty princes of the Scots to kill 
each other, he put them both down as Dalriad 
kings ; but with regard to its value as a clear 
testimony against Kenneth AiacAlpin's pre- 
tended conquest, it is an undoubted genuine 
proof. The purpose of the poet is to extol 
and magnify the deeds of all the predecessors 
of King Malcolm, therefore, in this piece of 
evidence, we should have heard of the great 
achievement of Kenneth MacAlpin as a con- 
queror, or annexer, of the Pictish kingdom, 
if it had ever happened ; but the account given 
of him is, tluit Kenneth was then unknown to 
have accomplished an undertaking of such 
magnitude with his paltry bands of Irish Scots 
from Ai'gyleshire, the only means helonying to 
him. He is simply called Kenneth ^ the hardy/ 
This evidence demonstrates, therefore, that in 
1057 the fable of a conquest had not been 
heard of, and was an invention of later times. 
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There was an ancient Scotch historical 
writer who lived during this period named 
Marianas of Ratisbon, luid called a Scotchman. 1028-1088. 
He wrote of events of Scotch history so remote 
iv& A.D. 632.^ He was born in the year 1028 
(a& mentioned in Robertson's Scotland under 
her Early Kings V ^nd that author also says he 
was junior to Tigernach, and adds * their au- 
thority, therefore, at this pciod, as contempor- 
aries is very greatJ This ancient writer was 
also contemporary wuth Macbeth ; and, as al- 
ready mentioned, he wrote respecting very 
remote events of Scotch history down to his 
own time ; yet he never once alludes to, or 
gives the slightest intimation of the pretended 
conquest ; therefore this becomes another addi- 
tional proof and evidence against it. Mariauus 
was alive in 1085, as a MS. of his writing of 
that date exists. He died at Mentz^ 1088. He logg. 
was undoubtedly the first native writer of pre- 
sent Scotland thiit was acknowledoed as such, 
both at home and lu foreign countries, in contra- 
distinction to the Scots of Ireland, who, prior 
to the opeiuiig of this century, had been ever 
held as solely belon^ng to that country. 

* See Maitlaud's History ot'Scotlaud, iutroUucUuii, vul. 1 , 
page i'Z. 

* Vol. i., \yi'Av I P), notf* . 

^ 2daiUand's History oi ScoUaud, prelace« vol. i., 4. 
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Tlie whole of the most ancient chronicles 
of l^iUgland mention nothings or give the 
slightest intimation, of a conquest by the Irish 
Colony of Scots over the Pictish nation. The 
writers j^Eithelward^ or Ingulph, the most an- 
cient, have not a trace of such an event. 

In the twelfth century there was written, 
as already mentioned, imder the authority of 
Andrew, Bishoj) of Caithness, a treatise called 
' de situ Aibanisa ' (and printed by Innesy 
which has these words * Albania qum nunc 
corrupte Scotia appellatur' is 'Albania (or 
the land of Alban), which ia now corruptlt/ 
called Scotland/ very distinctly proves that at 
this period one of the most learned men of the 
kingdom declared it to be a corruption to call 
either the people or country of Alban Scotch, 
and that Alban^ was the true name. This 

See Itiiies's Critical Essajr, vol. ii., page Appendix 

No. ]. 

* It was called Albania or Alban still later than the period 
of the Bishop of Caithness' Tract In 1 106 au English chronicle 
writer called Roger Hoveden speaks of * Albania,* and another 
English writer of nearly the same period, named Gerraae of 
Tilbury, sajs, * ab aquilone est Albania quas nunc Scotia did- 
tur,' that is, ' on the North is Alban — note called Scotland/ 
piovmg that last name was of recent origin ; and bow com* 
pletely does this evidence, dated after the middle of the tweliUi 
centuiy, i^fute the claims of present Scotland to be called 
' Scotia' in the seventh, as has been very strangely put forward 
by the autlior of* * The Early Scottish Church,' aud for which 
he hub uot given any jfuof. 
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becomes a very conviacaig proof that at that 
date (1 158) any conquest by the Scots over the 
Gael of Alban //m unknown. Had such been 
the case^ it would liave been impossible to have 
used such lan»ruatre with truth ; and that the 
change of name miLst have arisen from other 
causes than by conquest, namely, from a new 
dynasty of kings who were of Scotch race ; yet 
the name was, as has been proved, veiy long of 
being transferred from Ireland (the original 
Scotia} to North Britain \ and even when given 
by the writers of chronicles and legends, at 
or about 1020, it was never adu])te(l l>y the 
inhabitants tlie Gael of Alban, nor at tluH 
very hour do the Highlanders of Scotland own 
their name or designation to he Scots, or their 
language Scotch, they invariably call them- 
selves * the Gael of Alban/ and their language 
' Gaelic they disown the name oj Scots,^ they 

' The pioot uodor the ycftr a d. 0R9 is conchisive, ihut th«' 
descendants of ihe Irish Colony ot Scots mnnined in Argyh*- 
shire. All the rest ot Scotlaud are the desceudants of a pine 
Ciiledonian Gaelic race in the interior Highlands, who defended 
their countr)' against the Komans, and tlie remainder of Saxoa 
01r^pIl» thus still exhibiting ihe paltry numbers of those who 
aro properly of Scotch descent, and situated in Arf^yleshire only; 
In most of the islands and coast of Caithness, etc., etc., there 
probably are descendants of the Noi-senien. Even the Rev. 
0rT. M'Lauchlan. in a note in Book of the Dean of Lismore, 
admits that the Perthshire Highlanders are a pure descended 
Gaelic race, and fully verify what Tacitus wrote of the Cale- 
donian Gael. 

15 
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know nothing of it, and never so designed 

themselves, or have ever acknowledged that 
Joreign Irish extraction, which all confirm the 
truth, that calling their . country Scotia, was a 
corruption ; and the only Hlirlilaiidei s who 
claim any descent oi tiie Irish Boots colony 
that came to Argyleshire, are still there, and 
they are j^roperly the on/y Scots that belong 
to present Scotland ; the remainder of the in- 
habitants being the descendants of the Oale- 
donian Gael and tlie Anglo-Saxons, the latter 
now greatly predominating in numbers. 

We also learn from this last evidence that 
if it was a corruption in the twelfth century 
to call Alban, or North Britain, Scutia, how 
much greater is the un ur of those who pretend 
to say it ought so to be called in the seventh 
century, in preference to Ireland, the then true 
and original Scotia, for which we have the au- 
thorities already given. Adomnan being one 
of the most dear and distinct of them, respect- 
ing whom it deserves notice the manner his 
testimony is spoken of by the writer of ' The 
Early Scottish Church,* when Adomnan is 
speaking of a halt constituted church, having 
no bishops, then Adomnan^s testimony ' is the 
most valuable we possess.*^ But when he proves 
that Ireland was called 6cotia, then he is de- 

• See ' The Early Scottish Church,' ])uge 169. 
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predated, and that he had done so * with the 
usual noAonality of his countrymen;*^ and when 
savino^ the kuriied Archhishop Ussher had 
stated that Ireland alone was Scotia till the 
tenth century, then thm can only be recetyed, 
^ if Adomnan and writers of the same school alone 
be r^erred to as authorities^^ 

There has, iti this chapter, now been pre- 
sented to the reader^ a continuous and genuine 
chain of evidence for upwards of three centuries 
from the date of the pretended cuuqiu >t, which 
amply relutes it. The ground on which it rests, 
as well as the thne when it was invented, will 
next be mentioned. 

4 

The fabrication of a conquest and exter- mi. 

mi nation, by the Scots, of tlio Pietish nation, 
bv the monkish writers of St Andrews dur- 
ing the darkest period of the dark ages, was 
inserted into the Register of that See in 
I2dl/ which is upwards of four hundred years 
after the pretended event ; and it was, as has 
been proved, wholly unknown to any writer 
previously. This monkish fable states that 
Alpin, the father of Kenneth, subdued all Gal- 
loway, and was killed there^ (this has been al- 

* See ' The Early Scottish Church,' yta^e 83, 

* See 'The Early Scottish Cliuieh,' piige 84. 

' See lunes s Essay, vol. ii., pages OOfi, 607, ami the Ex- 
tract itself, also vol. ii., pji;^e 71)7. 

* lunes's Essay, vol. ii , page 798. 
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ready disproved). And next we are told that 
Kennetii did far more, namely, that be cfe^ 
troyed the Picts ! J ^ This monkish cheat and 
fraud was not however promulgated till a 
hundred and fifty years after its inyention^ 
namely, by the writer called Fordun. who put 
it into his chronicle^ with many other fables 
and exaggerations^ respecting the colony of 
Irish Scots, as to their origin and antiquity in 
North Britain, etc., etc. This chronicle was 
finished about the year 1400, and many copies 
were made of it by monks of different monas- 
teries. Fordnn's chronicle was added to bv 
Bower, abbot of Inchcolm down to the year 
14150. Then followed a greater Scotch fiction 
writer, called Hector Boece, who increased the 
fabulous tales of Fordun. The writings of these 
two afterwards came of course to be printed, 
and though their inventions were evident, yet 
Buchanan adopted many of them ; and not- 
withstanding that the fictions of these three 
writers have over and over again been dis- 
])roved. vet they constantly re-appear in tlie 
pages of some would-be Jtistorian, as if they w ere 
genuine and bad. never been denied. Indeed 
the assertion of this pretended conquest by the 
insignificant body of Scots in Argyleshire over 
the Pictish kingdom, makes good the aphorism, 

1 Innes's Essaj, vol. ii., page 801. 
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wUen ialseliood is receiyed as truth, the truth 
passes for falsehood. 

It is therefore a fact which has been proved 
beyond contradiction, when the whole of the 
evidence furnlslied in this eliapter lias been 
matin ( ]y weighed and considered, that the 
truth is, that the succession of Kenneth Mae- 
Alpiii to the Picti.^h kingdom must have been a 
peaceable one; that the ancient prooft most 
clearly and strongly support and confirnn the 
modern; that tlie Pictish people, their Ian- 
guao^e and nation remained, and they under- 
went no change but in name, receiving that of 
Scots ; and the whole case of the union of the 
Picts and Scots bears an exact resemblance to 
the succession of King James I. to the throne of 
Ejngland; for, as the Scots in that case remained 
in Scotland, so also did the Dalriads, or des- 
cendants of the Irish colony of Scots remain 
within their section of country in Argyleshire 
when Kenneth MacAlpin succeeded. The 
Scotch Highlanders are therefore truly and un- 
doubtedly descended of the noble and ancient 
Caledonians and Picts, who fought so valiantly 
with the Romans, and being so derived, their 
language (the Gaelic) also descended with their 
descendants, and remains among them to this 
day, a free and independent race of men, the 
true representatives of the ancient Gael of Alban. 
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I 



Jianguajge fif the |icte jmui to be tk 
same as the Highlanders. 

Sj^N the last chapter it has been proved past 
all doubt, that the whole popuhition of 
the ancient Caledonian Pictish kingdom re- 
mained and continued the sole inluibitants of 
present Scotland, north of the Firths of Forth 
and Clyde, excepting the small conntry of the 
Irish Scots, therefore this tiact established, it 
follows of necessity that the language of the 
people rcinained with them, wherefore evidence 
respecting the language of the Picts might 
almost be deemed needless, but the change of 
name from Picts to Scots having caused many 
iables to be believed, full and conclusive proof 
will be fjiven to show that the Caledonian Picts 
spoke Ute same language as do tlieir descendants, 
the present Scotch or Highlanders. 

One of the most marvellous things, by 
some believed, regarding the language of the 
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Picts is, that it has been altogether lost and 

eradicated, and that only one word remained 
oi the language of this powerful and numerous 
nation ; but within the period of the present 
generation it is now said tliat there are Jive 
words ; for this alleged story there is not to be 
found a parallel in the history of any nation 
since the world began, so it may be consi- 
dered even a greater marvel that it should have 
been believed. 

The wonderful endurance of the Gaelic lan- 
guage will be shown by the examples tirst to 
be submitted to the reader, — they are all de- 
rived from different counties of Scotland south 
the Firth of Forth, and wherein the Caledo- 
nians and Picts (who have been proved identi- 
cal) have ceased to be the inhabitants, or their 
language to prevail for upwards of one thousand 
three hundred years, namely, since a.d. 547, 
when Ida, the Anglo-Saxon king dispossessed 
the Picts of this part of their country, and 
within which the Irish Scots never were the 
settled inhabitants, the names of many places 
and whole parishes will be given, showing them 
to be in the Gaelic language as now spoken ; 
also, that in many instances these names will 
be proved precisely shnilar to those in other 
parts which were the territories of the Picts, 
and where they were the sole inhabitants, as 
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also that their descendants, the Hio-hlaniK rs, 
are there now ; and still further, that these ex- 
amples will be confirmed by being |>roved to 
he in the language of the present Gael of Scot- 
land, and the same in meaning at this day with 
those names of numerous places where their 
race has not been ( as said) for upwards of 
thirteen centuries, which facts, when fairly and 
duly considered, will, beyond dispute prove, 
tlisit the language of the Picts and the High- 
landers of the present day must be considered 
as identical; and tliat though the Highlanders 
are now called SScots,^ thev are the descendants 
of the Picts and Caledonian Gael. The hrst 
name to be given in proof of what is above- 
mentioned, is the parish called GarvaM, in the 
county of Haddington. This name is almost 
the exast pronunciation of the Gaelic lan- 
guage, from whence it is derived, namely, 
' Garbh-alit/ or, ^ the rough stream/ there is no 
letter V in Gaelic, but bh in this and all other 
words has the same sound, and is used instead of 
it. The Old Statistical Account of this parish^ 
Hays, tlie name is derived from the stream so 
called in Gaelic^ and that it is most descriptive, 

' This new naniL', calliug the Picts Scots, when they wca* 
not so, ami their language also called Scotch, has been the chid* 
cause of all the fablps. 

^ See Old btatisticai Accouot oi Scotland, vol. xiil, page 

8&d. 
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and the writer iu the Xew Statistical Account ^ 
8a}'8, it is a moBt exact etymology of the local 
situation of Ganrald. In the highlands of 
Aberdeenshire, near to Castletown of Braemar, 
there 19 a well known stream also called Garbh- 
allt/- this district was within the Pictish terri- 
tory, and this identity, oi name proves that the 
people who gave the name in both places spoke 
the same language, and must have been the 
same people, namely, the Picts ; and further, 
what confirms the truth of the present High- 
landers being their descendants is, that in their 
language at this hour, 'Garbh-allt* is the Gaelic 
for ^ a rough stream.* 

The next name to be given is the parish of 
Innerwick, in the county of Haddington. There 
is a precisely sluillar name in the higlilands 
of Pertlishire, in Glenlyon — the Established 
Church of that district is at Tnnerwick — ^both 
these places are derived from the Gaelic. The 
whole of the Inners in Scotland are from the 
word *Inbhir* (pronounced Inver), meaning 
* a confluence ' where a stream or river falls 
into another, or into the sea* The writer on 
the name of this parish in the New Statistical ^ 
Account ^ very strangely says, it is derived from 

' New Statistical Aecoimt, vol. ii., page 96. 
* Pronoimced as if it was spelled garv. 
3 Vol. 11, page 333. 
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the Saxon ; but the ancesturs of the Pictish 
Gael must have possessed the country and 
given the name at least seven to eight hundred 
years before the Saxon race ever occupied it; 
and his derivation that it is an inner hamlet 
cannot be correct, and ^^ ith reoard to the other 
])art of the name ^ Wick,' bemg from the Scan- 
dinavian word ^wi<v' a hay, is altogether an 
error, as the Inner wick of Glenlyon is not less 
than 50 miles from the sea ; both places are 
from the Gaelic * Inbhu'-bhiuc,'* corrupted into 
Inrier-vuic, which last word easily becomes 
wick.^ The meaning of the Gaelic words are 
'the confluence of the stream of the buck/ 
either of the roe or red deer. The names of 
these two places in the counties of Perth and 
Haddington are the same, and therefore tlie 
language of the same people, and the Gaelic 
now spoken by all Highlanders corresponds 
in meaning with the etymology here given. 

The next instance to be mentioned is the 
town and parish of Dunbar, also in the county 
of Haddington, — the word Dun, is conunon all 
over Scotland, and most numerous in the 
Highlands. Dun means a fort^ castle^ or 

^ The bh has here, as before mentionedt the same Bound 
and prouuticiatiou as the letter v in English. 

' Tiie letters v and w, and also f, are kiudivd consonairtis, 
aud often used instead of each other. 
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stronghold; barr, a pointy — thus the words, 
' Dun^barr/ is, * the fort on the point/ which 
is most a]jj)licable and descriptive of the castle 
of Dunbar/ For an example of an ancient 
Dun or fort (that can be traced very far back), 
there is one in Kintyre, in Argyleshire, called 
Dunaverty, situated on a romantic rock over- 
hanging the 6ea> in a small bay to which it 
gives the same name. This Dun was a fortress 
which came into possession of the ^cots of 
Kintyre, and was besieged by Selvac, a petty 
prince of the tribe of Lorn (in one of their 
many miserable fightings with each other)^ and 
was taken by him early in the eighth century, as 
mentioned in the Irish Annals. It was at this 
Dun also, that Angus, Lord of the Isles, gaveshel- 
ter to Kinff Robert Bruce in his adversitv. Here 
likewise, in more recent times, took place a cruel 
massacre of the Macdonalds by the Campbells, 
after they had surrendered to thein. For an ex- 

* Tlds name affords a very strong proot' indeed of the 
Pictisli language, because the word is perhaps as nrar huv 
otlier that exists in Scotland, as an cxaniplp ol tlit^ puiv |))vsent 
Gaelic language of tlic Gael Albanach. botli as to spelling and 
pronunciation; it also completely refutes the assertion of 
Chalmers, that not one ' Dun ' bears an a[)pellation from the 
Pictish or British languages. Besides tJiis one, there are tw o 
vety strong * Duns' situated at the head of Glentilt, in Athoil, 
guarding the entrance : they are called Dunmorand Dunbeag, 
and a vast nuuiber besides could be brought forward to con- 
tradict Chalmers's assertion. — Caledonia, vol. i., page 
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ample of the word ' barr ' or point, we have it an 
island off Campbeltown, in Argyleskire, called 
* Eilean-da-barr/ or ' the island of the two 
points; thus the identity of language and peo- 
ple who used the words Dun and barr in the 
county of Haddington and all the rest of Scot- 
land, is manifest ; and that as the Picts were 
the natives and original possessors of all these 
places, — and that from them the Saxon race 
acquired Dunbar, — and further, as the Gaelic 
words amonf; the HicrliUuidei's at this hour 
for a ' fort on the point ' is * Dunbar,' it cannot 
be reasonably denied that the language of the 
Picts and that of the present Gael is the same, 
and therefore they must be the tame peoph. 

Within half-a-mile of Kdinbur|»h there is 
a place named Dairy — there are several others 
of the same name in Scotland, and one parish 
bears it — but that which has the most interest 
attached to it, is situated in the Higlilands of 
Perthshire, as there King Robert Bruce met 
with a defeat from ]\I*Dougall, lord of Lorn. 
The corrupted word is the same in both places^ 
namely Dairy, and is from the Gaelic, Dail 
(pronounced Da'l), a field, haugh, or small 
level plain; and the word Bi (anciently so 
spelled) now Righ, * a king,' — therefore Dailri. 
or Dailrigh,^ means the king's field, or haugh, 

^ Th« word is comipted in the maps, and in speaking 
English, into Xkilry^ iu every place it occui-s. 
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and thus the people who gave this name in 
the Highlands of Perthshire, the centre of the 
ancient Caledonian Picts territory^ must have 
spoken the same language as those who. gave 

the Gaelic name of Dalrigh (pronuimced 
Dalree) to the similar named place close to 
Kdinburgli, — which fact, combined with the 
present Gaelic for the words tiie " king's 
field/ being identical with Daiirigh, proves the 
Highlanders now speak the Hanie language as 
the Picts did. With regard to the question 
whether this name arose in the North-West 
Highlands of Perthshire, from its being given 
in king fiobert Bruce's time, or not« is wholly 
imiii;itt 1 lal, as wliether It was given in 1»*»0(] 
(ihQ iirst year ot his reign), or a thousand 
years before that, still the identity of the 
language of the Picts, and that of the present 
existing Gael of Alban, is equally proved by 
its precisely corresponding with the name of a 
place in the Lothians, the former territory of 
the Picts, but where it is necessary to re- 
member they have not been the native pos- 
sessors for one thousand three hundred years. 

In Linlithgowshire or West Lothian, there 
is a parish called Borrowstonness, but that is 
only recent.^ The former and original name is 
Kuiaeil. All the words in Scotland which 

* See Statistical Account of Scotland, vol. ii., page HO, 
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abound in its topography beginning with ^ kin/ 
are universally admitted to be derived iirom the 
Gaelic ^Ceann/ meaning ^head,' or 'end.' The 
' word Kinneil therefore comes from the Gaelic 
Geami^ and ' fal/ this last word meaning * turf^' 
or ' wall/ or ' fence.' The possessive case of 
^fall' is ' fhail,' wherein the^A is mute. The 
word thereby formed is ' Oeannail/ signifying 
the head or end of tlie wall, and it was given 
originally from the line of Agricola's forts, and 
afterwards to the wall of Antonine or Grim's 
dike (built on that line) passing through the 
parish^ and giving to it the English corrupted 
name of Kinneil. There are traces of this So- 
niau work at two places near Kinneil house^ — 
the situation of which is very commanding and 
suitable for the termination either of A o i l cola's 
line of forts or the wall of Antonine, constructed 
by his General, LoUius Urbicus. Nennius 
mentions this termination of the Eoiiiaa wall 
by the true name, calling it Ceannail ; but Bede, 
also speaking of it, calls it by a wrong name, 
that is ' Peanfahel,' and that word, he says,^ is 
in the Pictish language where the wall begins, 
but in the English tongue it is 'Penneltun,' 
two miles distant from the monastery of Aber- 

^ There is no letter k iu Gaelie, c being alirays used 
instead. 

' Bede liber i, cap. xii. 
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curing (now Abercorn), and that running to 
the westward ends near the city of Alcluith or 
Alclyde, now Dumbarton. 

The above word given by Bede as Fictish, 
is the celebrated mngle word that is pretended 
to be left of the lano;naQ;e of that nation, and 
on this fiction (notliing equal to it having ever 
happened to any people since the deluge) is 
built the theory that the language of the Picts 
must have been a Welsh or British dialect. 
Bede, it is likely, never spoke to, or ever saw 
any of the Pictiijh race. His life was passed 
at the two monasteries of Wearmouth and 
Jarrow,^ on the Tyne, but the Gael of Alban 
were all north of the Forth. This word he 
evidently must have received from a Briton, as 
it is arlmitted it is not Gaelic, But we sec the 
author of Nenmus, in his history (^chajjter xxiii,), 
gives the true word^ Ceannail, which is con* 
tirmed by the present Gaelic language of the 
descendants and the Picts, and further estab- 
lished by the name of the place itself^ which 
has come down to the present day, and is thus 
identified by an ancient writer and authority 
of the ninth' century, who does not mention 

' Preface to Bede'e History by Dr Giles, page rii., etc., etc. 
* See aho Dr Giles's edition, published by fiohn, Londoo, 
page dt)9. 

3 It is to be remembered tbat Bede only wrote bis work the 
precedi ngcentury , before the work of Nenuius, namely tbe eighth. 
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Abercorn or Carriden the adjoining parisli, 
where at another period there may have been a 
different termination^ and that there was the one 
spoken ot by Bade. The case therefore clearly 
appears to be this^ that the CeanmU^ of Nennius 
and the Gaelic now spoken, is the present Kin- 
neil, and at one time the head or tenuiuation of 
the wall, and where a village would naturally 
arise and retain its name, though the wall was 
afterwards extended to near Abercorn, which 
would become the ' peneltun * or ^wall town* of 
Bede, and wliicli is now represented by the place 
called * VVeltun *^ (properly Walltown}^ near 
Abercorn, to which the wall at last was extended, 
and a fresh hamlet would of course arise there* 
For the whole of the above information 
respecting Kinneil and the wall of Antonine, 
and the authorities given, it has been taken 
from the clear and convincing statement 
of the Rev. Kenneth M*Kenzie in the New 
Statistical Account^ of Scotland, which also 

* It ought not t^o be forgottcii lliaL ilia .-i^aiilifation of 
* Ceann-air is, as before proved, 'the head of the wall' m 
the laun^uage of tiie present Highiandere, as it also was in that 
of the riets. 

* It cannot be considered strange tliat in such a itKHlif^^ious 
.space of time, names have become cornipted and abbreviated 
and that Peneltun became Weltun or Walltown. 

3 V(»l. ii. New Statistical Account ot Scotland, County 
Liulitligow, vol. ii. ; Account of Borrovvstonness Pahsb, jtagm 
1-27, 12b ; also the notes. 
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shows his perfect kaowledge of the Gaelic 
language. 

It ought to cast suspicion on Bedels ever 
having got any Gaehc name correctly either of 
the Scotch or Irish dialects, when, in addition 
to the one last spoken of, so erroneovislv called 
* Pictish,' we find that though he brings for- 
ward several words as Irish or Scotch Qaelic, 
he is in error in every one of the significations 
he gives to them. Thus in speaking of the 
colony of Scots from Ireland, being called Dat* 
riads,^ he says it was from ^ Dal/ which, ^ in 
their language, signifies a part but this it does 
not in either the Irish or Scotch Gaelic. Some 
writers have supposed that Bede conjectured 
the word * Bal ' to be the part or portion of a 
tribe. This, however, would . only make his 
blunder greater. Another example of his errors 
is in the name he calls ^ Alcluith ' (now Dumbar- 
ton). He says^ it signifies the rock of Clyde, 
but no such word as ' Al,' in either the Welsli, 
Scotch^ or Irish GaeUc signifies * a rockJ Dum- 
barton belonged to the Britons when Bede 
wrote. Again^ he says^^ of Columba, that before 
he left Ireland he built a monastery at a place 
whichy in the language of the Scots (that is the 

' Bede, lib. i., cap. i. ; also Dr Giles's translation, page 7. 
* Bede, lib. i., cap. xii. 
^ Bede, lib. iii., cap iv. 

17 

jr 
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Irish} is called ^'Dearm-^h,' and he states, these 
words mean ' the field of oaks.' * Dearm ' 
does not signify an oak or oak trees in the 
Irish Gaelic, tljoiio:h ach, a field. These dif- 
ferent words, and his pretended Pictish one,, 
are the whole o£ the Gaelic ones he gives, and 
they are all wrong ; tliei efore the conclusion 
is^ he was wholly misinformed in every instance^ 
and cannot be received as of the slightest an- 
thority to lorm any opinion of what the Pic- 
tish language was. 

The origin of the name of Edinburgh, ^ also 
is another interesting example to prove the 
Pictish people spoke the same Gaelic as the 
Highlanders now do. The name they know it 
by is ^Dunedin,' meaning ' Edwin's Castle' or 
'ibrt.' There was a primitive native Gaelic 
name, long ere it had got that last Pictish 
designation^ as will be mentioned hereafter. It 
will be remembered that in a.]>. 547 the Nor- 
tliunibrian King fda dispossessed the Cale- 
donian Picts of their territory south of the 
Forth. 'Yhe second successor to him, as king 
of Northumbrian was the above named Edwin, 

' There were two letters appeared not long since in an 
EdinbiDgh newspaper 'The Scotsman,' in whiHi both of tlie 
writei-s tried to sliow it was derived from the Gaelic, but niost 
uQaccountJibly neither of tliern mentioned llie name by which 
it is called by the Highlanders — Dunedin.' 
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who came to the throne in a.d. G17, and he 
was slain by CadwaUay king of the West Brifcons, 
and Pendii, king of Mercia, in the year a.d. 
633.^ Therefore some years between this last 
date and the former, King Edwin rebuilt the 
Pictish Dun, or castle, and whicli, in his language, 
was called a ^burg/ Hence in all the most 
ancient charters it was called * Edwvnsburjj.' 
and now contracted into Edinburgh, but it is 
chiefly to show that the language of the Picts 
was identical with that oi* the present High- 
landers the name is mentioned, thoiigh it is 
also of interest to any Scotchman. We learn, 
therefore, that not later than the year a.d. G33, 
the Picts used the same Gaelic word ^ Dun,* to 
signify a castle, as do their descendants, the 
Highlanders of the present day ; and slightly 
contracting the name of the king from Edwyu 
or Edwin, into Edin, whereby the word be- 
comes ' Dunedin,'^ and it is a most reasonable 
conclusion that this name must Iiave been 
given dunny J^dwtn's reign ; also no High- 
lander could properly in his own language call 

* See the Saxon Chronicle, under tke jeara a.d. 617 aud 

A.D. 033. 

* If tlieiv liad been delay on the part of the Picts in frivin^' 
the name * Diiiirdin.' it is evident they never likely could liu\t 
known wluiL Saxon kin>,' had built the eastle, tlie intereonrse 
beiwtfM tlx- two races btiug almost solely cojiliued to inva6K»n> 
of each others torritoriea. 
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it Edinburgh. This example proves to satis- 
faction that the word ^Dun' was a Pictish 
word, and in use auiong that people at that 
remote period. 

The original Pictish Oaelic name of present 
Edinburgh^ prior to the arrival of the Saxons, was 
^ Dunmonadh/^ meaning ^ the castle^ or fort, on 
the hill/ hence we see that froin the very ear- 
liest periods of time that we can trace the 
name of the locality of Edinburgh, in whatever 
language, it has always been derived from its 
castle. The proof of this primitive Gaelic 
name is clearly and satisfactorily made out by 
the testimony of Bishop Carswell, wlio, in writ- 
ing and printing SOO years ago his Gaelic trans- 
lation of the Protestant Liturgy, Admuiistra- 
tion of the Bacraments, Catechism, etc., etc., 
as used in the Reformed Church of Scotland 
for the Highlanders, dates from ^Dunedin ' (or 
Edinburgh), otherwise ^ Dunmonadk/ his was 
the earliest Gaelic book printed for the Gael 

* The Gaelic spelling l>e!*e used for ' a hill/ is as laid 

down in the I'onrtb edition, piiuLfd in tiio year 1868, aiid ol* 
tlie second or Englihli part (by ii most competent Gaelic 
scliolai', Mr J. M'Kenzie) of MacAlpine's Gaelic Dictionary, 
the word is spelled ' Monaidli,' according to Dr Reeves, in men 
tioning Bishop Cnrsewell; but the spelling of tbt- well-known 
hills in Invemess-shire is ' MonadhAmth,' in the latest mai)s. 
and also in Taylor's very recent second edition of ' Words and 
Places,* page 478. 
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of Aiban or Scots Higlilaiidcrs, the first edition 
vas printed so far back as the year 1564^ and 
another three years afterwards.* 

This aboriginal Gaehc name of Dumonadii, 
for present Edinburgh and its castle, must have 
been given by the ancestors of the Caledoiiian 
Gael at a very remote period,^ probably by the 
earliest settlers of the race, long before the inva- 
sion ot the Romans in a.d. 78, at which period 
this part of present Scotland was so fiilly peopled 
(as we have seen before mentioned) that the 
lionian General Agricola took two years to 
subdue the country south of the Forth; there- 
fore this is another additional example of the 
great endurance of the Gaelic language^ that 
the same word (Dunmonadh) which must ha ve 
been in use by the ancestors of the Caledonian 
race considerably above two thousand years ago, 
is still in use cU this day in the spoken language of 
the Scotch Highlanders, as their word for * the 
castle on the hilL' 

There is near Edinburgh a barony, of which 

' See additional notes by W. F. Skene, Esq., Book Dean 
of Lismore, page 187, and Highland Society's iieport on 
Osaian's Poeibe, page 17. 

< The rock, or hill, on which the castle of Bdinbuigh 
stands must have been to the first settlers of the Gaelic race a 
most conspicuoos object ; no natural feature in the whole south 
of Scotland would more attract their attention, and induce 
them to build a ' dun/ or * castle,* there. 
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the name of the lands is ^ Drum/ — this is a 
pure. Gaelic word used in the topography of 
the whole Iliixhlands of Scotland, and is there- 
fore very numerous — it signifies ' a ridge,' and 
is appHed both to any rising ground, or even 
to a ridge of mountains. Of the former we 
have an example in ^ Drummor/ or 'the large 
ridge/ in Strathbran, Perthshire^ and also of 
the latter in Drum Alban, or the great ridge of 
the mountains of Aiban. This very common 
name in the Gaehc topography and language 
of the present day we see was applied, in a 
corresponding manner, to describe the same 
thing in the Lothians, once forming another 
part of the territories of the Picts. 

All the islands oft* the cojist of the Lothians 
bear the name of inch^ a corruption (from the 
great similarity of pronunciation) of the Gaelic 
' Innis,' an ' island,' and which is still the com- 
mon word in the Highhinder's language of this 
day for it — thus one of them in the Firth of 
Jb'orth is called Inchgarvie — almost the identical 
pronunciation of the name in the Gaelic lan- 
guage for it, namely, ^ Innis-Garbli (Inchgarv) 
or the ^ rough island/ the name given by the 
Picts, his ancestors, as can be proved at this 

* This name is not to be mistaken for * Drem,' wliicU is 
in a diiieieiit loi-ality, tliough it also is from the Gaelic, as will 
be pointed out hereafter. 
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hour by any one asking a Highlander for the 

Gaelic words tliat signify 'a rough island.* 

B<^ides tlie islands oif the Lotliian coasts, 
we have in the eonfluenees the pure Gaelic 
*Inbhir,' pronuuneed Inver,^ and Inner, and 
which names attached to rivers and streams in 
the Scotch Highlands are, of course, excessively 
numerous* In the Lotliians there is inner- 
wick, Inveresk, Inverleith, and Inverayon, etc., 
the first has been already treated of. Esk is 
a common name for a river or water, a^ the 
rivers are very often called in Scotland ; it is 
derived hoin the Gaelic word *uisge,'- which 
signifies 'water/ and is in daily use in the 
Higlilands, and the Inver Joined with it makes 
it impossible the name was given by the Bri- 
tons. The name Avon, mentioned above in 
conjunction with its term for a conihience, is 
from another Gaelic word * Abhuinn/^ ^ a 
river/ the pronunciation being very near as it 
is in Englisli. "On the east coast we have Dun- 
bar and Duntallon (Tantallon) between Scan- 
dinavian lierwick and isorth Berwick. We 

* Of course the vowel I is £ iu Gaelic, aod all tlie Gaelic 
Towels are pionouDced as on the contiDeut of Kurope. 

s From this word the south country Scot has his word 
' whuaky/ that is* whisky. 

* Abhuinn is 6rom * abh,* water, now oheolete, and * inne,' 
a cliaiiQeL -See Gaelic Dictionaries, also spelled sometimes, 
hut erroneously, 'amliain,* tlie same in meaning and pro- 
uundatiou. 
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have Di tiii {J Drulm,' a ^ ridge ') Tranent 
(J Traigh, Uhe coasty being quite manifest in 
the ward) ; Dalkeith (* Daleh^/ * the creamy 
dale ') ; ^ Koslin ^ (^Rosslinne/ ^ the projection 
in the stream/} and innumerable other instances 
of names purely Gaelic.*^ 

From the wliole of the Ibregoing evidence 
it is most clearly established that in the coun- 
ties already named south of tlie Forth, which 
was part of the territoiy of the ancient Cale- 
donian Picts (and whose descendants are now 
called Scots) there abounds a great number of 
places and even parishes beaiing pure Gaelic 
namesy which have been proved precisely similar 
to other names within the country inhabited, 
now as ever^ by the Highlanders of Scotland 
alone, and that though their language has 
ceased to be the spoken tongue for the ex- 
tremely long period of upwards of one thou- 
sand three hundred years in these districts 
(the Picts were deprived of them in a.d. 547) 
that still the whole of the named given are the 
same language with tlie Gaelic now spoken by 
the Highlanders, which testimony, combined 
with the facts stated in the last chapter, and 
that the Irish Scots never were the settled inlia- 

• WliPT-p tbo bfnntiful chapel is, and near tn F-dinburgh. 
2 SoeUeiucGieaiiiiiga byihe Rev. Dr Thomas M'Lauchlau, 
page 4A. 
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bitants of this part of the country^ afi'ords clear 
and undeniable proof, when duly weighed and 
considered, that beyond dispute the language 
of the Piets was identical with the Gaelic lan- 
guage of the Highlanders of Scotkmd of the 
present hour. 

In conclusion of this branch of the subject 
of the language of the Picts, and which will be 
continued in the next chapter, the following 
names of places (all derived from pure Gaelic) 
are given from the county of Linlithgow, 
from which hitherto only one has been ad- 
duced, and they still further confirm and sup- 
port the fact of the identity of the Highlanders 
and the Picts. 

Names in Linlithgowshire : — Auchenbard,^ 
Balbardie/ Avon river, Briech water, Ballen- 
Crieft',Craigengall,Dahneny,^ Drumbeg, Dnnn- 
bowie, Drumlossie, Drumduff, Drummillie, 
Duntaivie, etc., etc. 

* Both tliese nmut's icter to tlie ti«ld and tow?! ol • ilu 
bard/ in (raelic ' Bailelard.' In Gleufarg, Portbshire, it 
called ' Bailebliard,' and has been supposed to be theon^n of 
ihe name of* Bahuiid.' 

^ Conf^idered to be a corruption of ' Daluiiun,* or ' the 
tield of the kids.' 
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CHAPTER IX. 

S^h£ ^aniguajge of the fids fvmi to be the 
sam^ as the liighlaitdet;s* 

N the two last chapters having, it is hoped, 

proved to all readers, by clear and most 
satisfactory evidence, that the Pictish nation 
and people were not conquered, or that they 
and their language suddenly vanished, but, on 
the contrary, that it will be considered estab- 
lished, by the proofs in the last chapter, that 
the Gaelic language of the Highlanders of this 
day exactly corresponds mth the names of places 
in the Lothians of Scotland, and which names 
must have been given some centuries before 
the arrival of the Romans ia North Britain — 
that is, considerably more than two thousand 
years ago. Bearing this fact in mind, we see 
how completely it refutes the assertion of the 
Kev. Dr Thomas M^Lauchlan, that^ at the 
period of the succession of Kenneth MacAlpin 
to the Pictish throne, in a.d. 843, a new Gaelic 
language had been brought in — ^that is, we must 
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believe iii what would have been as groat a 
marvel as a, conquest, and for which this writer 
gives no authority, and not one singk proof, 
placing the date of the arrival of this new 

Gaelic also three hundred years after the Picts 
had left their country south of the Forth, and 
at least a thousand years after their Caledonian 
ancestors had given iliQ Gaelic names therein, 
which have been proved to be identical with the 
Gaelic languatre of tlie Scotch Highlanders at 
this hour, as now spoken by them. 

The assertion as to this new Gaelic being 
brought in is as follows : — * The ScoLtish con- 
quest^ as it is called, in the ninth century gave 
complete predominance, in large sections of the 
country, to the Gaelic language.'^ AVe see 
from this extract, that the bringing in of this 
new Gaelic rests entirely upon readers believing 
in the monkish fable of Fordun, of a conquest 
by Kenneth MacAlpin in the ninth century, 
which, with this assertion of a fresh language 
besides, certainly enhaqces the fiction, and 

* The fable of the pretended conquest hae, as we have 
seen, been assigned to the year a.]>. 843. 

' * Early Scottish Chureh,' page 81, by this phrase also, 
readers are sapposed to believe that, prior to Kenneth Mac- 
Alpin's time, the Gaelic language was unknown * m larg$ ho- 
tion» of th/B country* The Gaelic topography of the whole 
Highlands of Scotland fidly contradicts tliia fable of a new 
Gaelic 



readers must indeed be considered to be highly 
credulous^ that they should be expected to 
receive such an unproved statement as an 
historical fact} 

It may be well to notice wliat kind of 
Gaelic could have been brought in by Kenneth 
MacAlpin, the petty king of the Irish Scots 
colony in Argyleshire. It could only have 
been the most impure, and corrupted with 
Irish; that was then spoken, and which still 
remains in Argyleshire, and no where dse^ at 
this hour, among the Highlanders, which is a 
very clear proof what kind of Gaelic the Irish 
Scots of the ninth century would have pro-* 
pagated from xVrgyle ; and where else was the 
corrupted Irish Gaelic to be looked for than in 
the country of the colony of the Irish Soots. 
The autliority of the Highland Society Report 
on Ossian^ is most distinct in speaking of the 

' The date of the work called * The Early Scoldsli 
Cliurcli/ is October 1884, and it shows that the fictions of 
?'ordun, etc.. tliougli tliey liave often been refuted, are still 
hrouj»ht forward as if they were to be received as historical 
truths. 

* The Highland Society of Scotland in their Report, 
among many instances of the Irish (Hjjruj^ncTis in the Gaelic 
MSS. sent them collected in Argyleshire, speak of them at 
pages 90 and iH. Even one of tlie most inland parts of that 
county, and furtliest of!' from Irish Gaelic, namely, the village 
of Dalmally, is mriitioned as having, from Gaelic pot^ms col- 
lected tliere been iVn iiul very impure, as said iu auother part of 
the Re^wit, at page uO. 
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comiptions of the Gaelic in the islands and 

comity ot Argyle, which has also herein heen 
already stated ; as likewise has the same been 
shown in the introdnction to the Book of the 
Ueau of Liismore ;^ and if it abounds in that 
country now, how mnch more it most hare 
done fto in the ninth centuiv, Kenneth 
MacAlpin's time^ who no more introduced 
the irapnre Irish Gaelic of his paltry and 
insigniticant district among the j»o|>iilation 
of the Pictish kingdom, than did King 
James I. introduce tlie broad Scoteli. spoken 
by iiiniself and many of his people, into 
England. 

*Not a fragment of Gaelic writing in fhe 
Irish character and orthography (with the 
exception of the recently discovered Book of 
Deer, a remnant of Culdee bcliolarship} lias 
been disooTered, as having been written pre- 
vious to last century. In ajuj portion of tlie 
central or eantern Highlands; while abundant 
remains of that description have been found 
as written in the Hebrides, ami on the west 
coast of Argyllshire* And the only remains we 
have, so far as yet discovered, are of a different 
description, being either in the modern Boman 

* Se<» as to the corrupted Gaelic spoken in Argjleshire, 
introductioa to the Book oi' the Ueaa of Lkmore, ptges xt., 
xvi. 
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or Saxon character, and in an orthography 

purely phonetic. Does not this fact suggest 
some historical inferences of importance t Does 
it not suggest, very manifestly, inference, that 
while Irish inHiience was very powerfully felt 
on the west coast of Scotland, the large body of 
the people in (he central and eastern Highlands 
were strangers to that iii/iuence ; and with regard 
to their literature, as well as their history, fol- 
lowed a course of their own ; and may it not 
also shed some light on the question as to 
whether the Scottisli Hi<rhlan(lers are, as an 
entire people, simply an Irish colony.' ^ 

The reply to this question must be obvious 
to every one, namely, that it is impossible the 
Highlanders' of Scotland could have derived 
their language from the impure Irishised Gaelic • 
of the descendants of the colony of Irish Scots 
in Argyleshire, where alotie it still exists. 
J^othing can be stronger than this statement, 
by the £ev. Dr Thomas M^Lauchlan, to prove 
mich a new Gaelic never was introduced among 
the ancient Pictish G aei. It is impossible to con- 
ceive anything could be more repugnant to their 
feelings of altacliiueul to their own primitive 

1 Commutiication on * an old Gaelto poem» found among 
the papers of the faintly of Fassiefem, by the Bev. Dr 
Thomas M*Lauehtan, Proceedings, Society of Antiquaries, 
Scotland, vol. iii., part 9, page 373, date I860. 
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tongue/ so th;it^ even on that view alone, we 
should be justified in rejecting the supposition; 
but when the direct and j)Ositive testimony of 
the last chapter is remembered, it can only be 
considered a fable. The oricrlnal native Gaelic 
language ot" tlie Caledonian i'icts resisted also 
all the efforts of their Irish clerical teachers^ 
who brought in a more cultivated dialect with 
them when the introduction of Christianity 
took place^ and they became established at 
lona, by the gift of the Pictish king, Bnidhi. 
It was a continued series of Irish ecclesiastics 
at that island, who, for two centuries after 
Columba's time, were almost entirely the 
clergy of the ancient Picts : but, in o|)j)()sltiv>ii 
to this clerical dialect, as it may be called, there 
was the ancient national Gaelic of ^Vlban, which 
(W. F. Skene, Esq.) one of the best authorities 
on the subject says, was ' indigenous and antn- 
yonistic to it,' and he adds, that * its influence 
prevailed in the central and north Highlands 
where the best and purest type of the Scotch 
Gaelic is to befuund.^ This writer is thus an 

* The following extract fi-om Chaliiiera is higlily applieable 
to ony change of language beingpoBsible to have been received 
by the Pictish Gael, — ttie Celts enjoyed irom tlieh'earliest pro- 
genitors an invihcible ait<ichmettt to their own langaage» whidi 
naturally produced a itrong auHpathy to innovations in their 
anaiant Umgue' — See Chalmers's Caledonia, vol. i., page 220. 

' Introduction, Book Dean of Idsmore, page xlii., date 
lSb2. 
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undoubted authority^ that the Ficts spoke the 
€raelic language, and were the real ancestors ot 
tke modern Highlanders.^ exceptitig those in 
Arg>'Ie8hire descended of the Irish Scots. 

The author of ' Jlie MavU' Scottish Church * 
noto follows Chalmers in his oonjectiu^ as to 
the lai)<j^nage of the Caledonian Picts having 
been \\ elsli (^that is Bntisli), with only a inix- 
tnre of Gaelic, or what he calls Gallocjmabrie.^ 
ChaliiiLi ^ .s British naiiit^> are partly repeated 
by him, and a most useless labour to do so ; 
because, that tliere shoiUd be British names 
louiid lu wliat became afterwards the territories 
of the Caledonian Picts, was of course a neces- 
sity, seeing as already proved bv our best 
historical writers, the Britons were the Jirst^ 
inhabitants of present Scotland, and preaded 
the Caledonian Gael. The quoting a number 
of Welsh or British names., therefore, that may 
exist within what became the Pictish territory, 
does not prove in tke slightest degree the 
language of the Picts; for, among many other 

^ See Skene's HigUhuiders, voL L, pages (til to 7 U in- 
duave. 

^ ' £arly Scottish GhureW page 30. 

' In proof of the Tery remote period to which the fiiitons 
were in present Scotland, Chalmers declares there were tribes 
of them inhabitiiig the couiitir of North Britain *a tkomnmd 
ftan hffbn ths 8eot$ cams iiUo that cfnaUfs /torn IndamL 
See Chalmers's Caledonia, voL L, page note, and a.i>, 5iM» 
U the true date of the first settlemeat of the Scots. 
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reasons^ it obliges it to be believed, that the 
Britons did not give these British names, which, 

if tlie author of ' The Earlv Scottish Church ' 
could prove, or that there never were Britons 
in Scotland, and therefore that the Picts must 
have given the British names, lie would then 
have proved something as to the Pictish nation 
having spoken Welsh or British ; but, as the 
facts from history prove that there were Britons 
in present Scotland, who must have given a 
British to|)oorraphy, therefore it is merely con- 
fusing readers to give a long list of Britisii 
names as if tkeU could in itself at all be received 
as a proof that the Caledonian Gael, who, iu 
the earliest dawn of history (in a.d. 78j are 
proved the vastly dominant people, spoke the 
language of the scattered inhabitants ^ of the 
country they had conquered. Quite in a pre- 
cisely similar manner, and upon quite the same 
irrounds, a treatise might be written asserting 
that the race now inhabiting the Lothians of 
Scotland, were an English Gaelic speaking 

' TUo British names am on the east side of Scotland, con> 
fined to a mere strip of the coast — few m the intenor of Fife- 
shire, Perthshire, and Invemess-ahire, — provin<^ the liritons 
must have been a widely scattered race, and that country 
thinly inhabited by them ; but iu Strathciyde and the south* 
west of Scotland, where they seem to have been driven hy 
the ancient Caledonian Gael of Alban, British names appear 
very numerously; and to the north of the Moray Firth they 
api>ear neeer to have been, or in any of the islands. ^ 
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people, from the innumerMe instances of ' names 
purely Gaelic * ^ which this same writer deelares 

abound within the Lothians, their country, 
thus giving his testimony, that instead of any 
British or AV clsh. the Picts and tlieir forefathers 
spoke pure Gaelic. There is further proot from 
topography, that the Picts did not speak as 
asserted, a British and Gaehc mixed language, 
namely, that the whole of those very hnvfre 
counties, Ross, Sutherland, Caithness, along 
with Cromarty, being all to the north of the 
Moray and Beaulv Firths, have no British 
names of places,'^ they are all Gaelic^ excepting 
the vastly more modern ]N^orse names ; so like- 
wise the very same is the case in all the islands, 
namely, Skye, Lewis, Harris, etc., etc., that be- 
longed, as well as the above named very exten- 
sive counties, to the Picts alone, the Irish Scots 
never being the inhabitants thereof. This fact 
as to British names is even admitted by the 
writer of ^ The Early Scottish Church' as tu 
the whole of the northern counties, though (^f the 
topography of the isles he takes no notice^ * There 
are few names that can with any confidence be 

* Celtic Gleaniugs, page 40, by the Rev. Dr Thomub 
M*LaucliIan. 

* Innes well remarks thuL all the names of places 
withiu what was the cloiiiinioiis oi the Piets that eaiuiot be 
}>roved British munt be PicUnh. Inues's Crit. £bsay, vol. i., 
page 76. 
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called British to the north of the Moray Firth,' ^ 
Therefore here is clear proof that the Britons 
never could have been the inhabitants of tlie 
above named large counties north of the Moray 
Firth and islands ; and that, as it was the Cale- 
donian Gael, the ancestors of the Picts aloncy 
to whom the country belonged, and could have 
given the Gaelic names,^ so their descendants* 
language must have also been Gaelic, Tliis fact 
likewise, as to the absence of British names 
north of the Moray Firth, deserves some slight 
further notice, to point out that if the Picts' 
language, as the writer of ^ The Early Scottish 
Church * would trv and make I lis readers be- 
lieve, was a mixture of British (or Welsh) anil 
Gaelic, how does it arise that they (the Picts) 
forgot all their British language on their goinc; 
past, or over the Moray Firth ? Those who 
beUeve, or try to make others believe, that it 
was the Pictish people, gave the British nauitis 
throughout Scotland, and not the Britons, must 

» See ' The Early Scottish Cliurch/ page 27. 

2 The Gaelic topography which exists in so veiylai'ge a 
portion of present Scotland, as tliat which cxt^ iuls north of the 
Moray f irtli, aud thence west also, being free of Welsh names, 
is a most pasUive proof of tlie language of the Caledonians 
having been pure Oaelio^ and that it was only where they had 
found the thinly scattered Britons, and then by their superior 
nambers absorbed them, that the Biitish names could have 
reniAined and afterwards appear mixed with the Gaelic ones of 
the Caledonians. 
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give some substantial proofs of it, and not mere 
ofserliom, which involve the greatest absurdi- 
ties. All readers, it is believed, who havB 
attentively weighed and considered the proofs 
and eridence contained in the last chapter, 
have, it is hoped, found therein siitlsf actor y 
assurance to conclude that the Scotch High- 
landers of th(^ ju esent day speak the same Ian- 
guufje as did the Ficts, 

Another very convincing proof of the lan- 
guage of the Picts being the same that is now 
spoken i»y the Scotch Highlanders is the poems 
of Ossian.^ They were composed in the third 
century, but the fable of a conquest by the 
descendants of the Irish Scots colony is (by 
any who have tried to make it believed) put 
down as having been effected in the ninth 
century \ therefore^ for a period extending to 
nearly six hundred years the poems were 
known and handed down from one generation 
to another prior to the fabulous conquest ; and 
if the Picts spoke any different language than 
the present Gaelic^, or if in particular they 
spoke a mixture of Welsh and Gaelic, as has 
been asserted and noticed already, it amounts 
to a perfect certainty that these ancient poems 
in the original must have been corrupted with 

^ Keasons will be given lieieafter to show tbat the poems 
of Osaiati ai'e gemiiue 
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the British or Welsh language of the Picts ; 
hut in disprooi of this, not a sentence, or single 
line^ appears among them in the British lan- 
guage. There is no inUlure, — and in the 
Highland Society Report on the poems/ and 
respecting all the ancient MSS. that belonged 
to them thev declare that with the exception 
oi the Irish corruptions of Argyleshire, and 
some obsolete words which could still be under- 
stood from the context, the poems of Ossiun 
had been composed in the mme language as the 
present Highlanders. A testimony so clear . 
from a committee of gentlemen and good 
Gaelic scholars, becomes another very strong 
proof of the language of the Picts from a very 
remote period. 'I'here is also topographical 
proofs, all in pure Gaelic as now spoken, 
throughout the Highlands as to Ossian ; and 
all the Fingahan heroes he names, and which 
must have been given centimes before the date 
ot" the arrival of the Irish Scots, or of the pre- 
tended now language being brouglit in.^ 

There are throughout the Highlands of 
Scotland a great number of places that bear 
names in pure Gaelic of the present day that 
must have been given anterior to Ohristianity. 

^ See Uie Highland Society Beport on Ossiau's poeniSt 

tllKHIffljOUt 

* See tlie Introdnction, Bool Dean of Li9inore,page Ixxxi. 
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The latest date to which we can affix the whole 
Pictish people becoming converted from hea- 
thenism in towards the end of the sixth cen- 
tury, therefore any examples that may be given 
of names that are clearly heathen, must un- 
questionably have been given prior to that last 
named date at the least, and may indeed reach 
back even prior to the Christian era, when 
the whole Gaelic population of ancient Alban 
were all heathens ; therefore, if these names 
are in the same language as the Highlanders 
7101^7 speak, it j)roves that the Pictish Gael and 
their forefathers, who gave these heathen names, 
spoke the same language as the present High- 
landers of Scotland. To illustrate this, there 
is situated in the highlands of Perthshire, and 
halfway between the parish church of Blair 
Atholl and Strowan, a large stone block, the 
principal one left of a circle or Druid ical temple, 
it is known and called by the Highlanders 
the ^ clach-n' iobairt,' that is, ' the stone of sac- 
rifice,* it is mentioned in both the Old and!New 
Statistical Accounts of Scotland.^ It is indis- 
putable that this stone was never erected by 
Christians, and that they never could have 
given such a na^e, it was (herrfore placed and 
named by heathens ; the part of the country, 

* See New Statistical Account, vol, x . ]n\ffe r)68; also Old 
Statistical Account, vol. 11., Parish of Blair AthoU. 
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also, is nearly the centre of what was ever the 
dominions of the Picts, by them or their fore- 
fathers, the Caledonian Gael, the name ' claeh- 
n' iobairt^' or ^ the stone of sacrifice/ must have 
bejen given. Ko other people tlian the Caledo- 
nian Picts and their descendants (i\u\\ called 
iScotcb Highlanders) ever were the inhabitants 
of Atholl, Perthshire; and anion<,r the first 
things the earliest settlers of the Gael of Alban 
would of course do, was to raise a place of 
worsliij). and thus here we ha,ve it in this * stone 
of sacrifice*^ 

Perhaps, therefore, there does not exist in 
Scotland anything done by the hand of man 
of higher antiquity than this heathen stone of 
sacrifice, and which clearly by name shows it to 
be of the very remotest ages, and how very ap- 
plicable to it are the words of Ossian, — 

* Wa reused Uie stom and OtuU it sjieak to otiier years* 

Therefore when the above facts are considered, 
it becomes clear and manifest that the people 
who raised this stone^ and g ive the name were 

^ The writer showed this verjr aiidetit stouo to a gentle* 
man well aequaiuied with tlie sculptured stones of Scotland 
and their symhols, and he stated that he could discover faint 
traees of a bird on the side which faces the sun, it looking due 
south, thus also connecting it with the Bruidical sun worship, 
and the bird perhaps indicating the nature of the saciifices, 
possibly borrowed by the heathen Celts Irom the Jews, who 
had sacrifices of birds.— See Luke chap, ii., vei-se 24. 
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heathens^ and spoke the tame Gaelic language 

as the Atlioll, and all other Highlanders now 
do, and these three words, clach-na-iobairt, are 
unijuestionably Pictish. And lastly, it is to be 
remembered that tbc Irish Scots never were 
in this part of Alban, and that the name must 
have been given at least three hundred years 
before the time the pretended new Gaelic lan- 
guage came in. 

In the parish of Strath, in the Isle of 8k\ e, 
and close in front of the parish clergyman's 
house, there stands a very interesting monu- 
ment also relating to and connected with the 
heatlien religion of the Gael of Alban in very 
remote times, it is described as ^ a rude obelisk 
of granite about ten feet high, perfectly erect.' 
It is known by the appellation of ' clacfi na h' 
Annait/ that is ^the stone of Annat ' — a goddess 
mentioned by my tholoo ists.^ Thisgoddess, called 
by the ancient Caledonian Gael ' Annat/ was 
the goddess ^ of victory,' and the name is known 
to classical writers wliu iiicntion the fact, call- 
ing her very slightly diftierent, as * Andat,' or 
' Andate f and according to the custom of the 
Gael of contracting proper names, they called 
it ^ Annat.' This heathen goddess and another 
called * Andraste,* or * the god of justice,' are 

> iSee Mew Statistical Account in the vol. of County of 
luTtfniess* p. 'Mb. 
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both mentioned by the ancient author^ Dio/ 
(who wrote in a.d. ts?30), as deities worshipped 
at tiiat period by the Celtic nations. Annat 
(or Andate} it appears had a temple dedicated 
to her at a place calliMl Camaloduniun." There 
would unquestionably be a great veneration 
paid to her on the invasion of the Romans (in 
A.D. 78^ by the aucient GaeL There is another 
place of worship also named alter her close to 
the Castle of Dunvegan, in Skye, and there is 
a place near Perth called Annat ; also on the 
north side of Loch Rannocli^ Perthshire^ there 
is a verv laro:e farm called Ainiat."^ At both 

. fry 

these places there had no doubt been stones or 
heathen places of woiship dedicated to propi- 
tiate her, they may without doubt be assigned 
with fair probabihty in date, to the first or 
second centuries^ nay, it is not impossible they 
might all have been given prior to the Chris- 
tian era/ In the Statistical Account of the 

^ See the Reiiort in the Appendix of Highland Society 
on Oasian, page 85; and Logan*9 Scottish Gael, toL iL, 
page 892. 

' See the Report in the .^iipendtx of Highland Society on 
Oflsian, page S$. 

" In thai locality aometimes it is also called Annaty» or 
Annate, which is nearer the classical writers* spelling. 

* In the loua Cluh Tnuiaaetions there is printed an old 
bond of friendship dated at * Annat* m the year 1673. between 
Lord MaeDonell (formerly of Glengarry] and M'?hei-son ol 
Cluny, jjage 207. 

So 
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parish of Strath, already quoted, there is men- 
tioned that close along side of the obelisk there 
is a well which is by the native Highlanders 
called by theGaelic name oi^Tobar ni li" Annate 
or * iht well of Annat,* This well would be 
used no doubt by the heathen worshippers for 
purification, when assembled there to pay di<- 
vim' honours to this deity, and tlie situation for 
placing the stone monument was most probably 
chosen on account of the well. We are ac- 
quainted by the works of the learned Archbishop 
Ussher,^ that another very ancient author^ 
namely, Origen, who wrote so far back as the 
vear a.d. 230, likewise mentions this Annat or 
Andate as a heathen goddess of the Celts, and 
it is a very remarkable thing to consider that 
at the very time these two extremely ancient 
authors were writing (in a.I). 230) respecting 
this Celtic heathen goddess Annat, there was, 
without doubt, this and other monuments then 
existing among the Oaledonian Gael dedicated 
to her, one even in the remote Isle of Sye, and 
which also exists to the present day. 

Every thing that has been said respecting 
the clach n' iobairt, or stone of sacrifice, in the 
parish of Blair Atholl, applies equally to this 
heathen monument, and also the well, as proof 
beyond question that the name was given bv 

* Ussher in his riimordia, page S. 
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the Picts or their forefathers, and is therefore 
(most clear eyidence that their language as it 
is the same Gaehc as now spoken) was identical 
with the present Highlanders, Uuw is it pos- 
sible to conceive that the name of this stone, 
and well, could have come down through the 
immense space of time since it was first given, 
and through so many generations, unless the 
people were a Gaehc-speakuig race t and so 
thereby passed from one age to another, and 
this fact shows what a fable it is to speak of a 
new language being brought in. The writer of 
the Statistical Account of the Parish of Strath 
already referred to (where stands Annat's obe- 
lisk), mentions one of those highly curious 
Druidical remains, called * rocking stones ' in 
English, but very ditt'erent in Gaehc, he says,^ 
^ there is an immense block of granite on the 
glebe weighing at leaitt sLv tons, whieli is so 
nicely balanced on a level liuie rock that it 
moves by the slightest pressure of the finger. 
Jt has been evidently jjlaced there by the in- 
genuity of man, but in what manner or by what 
mechanical power, is a subject for the antiqua- 
rian to discover,' 

These extremely curious Druidical stones 
are known in the Gaelic language as the 

* New Statistical Account, vol. for CouQty of Inveriiess, 
page 316. . 
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* Clacli na bratli,* or Clacli-blirath/ meaning 
' the stone of iutormatiou or knowledge^'^ the 
name thus bestowed in very remote heathen 
Pictish times being identical in meaning with 
the GaeUc language now spoken. These stones 
of information are numerous in other parts of 
Scotland,^ and the name becomes another pi ool 
the language of the Gael of this day being 
identical with that of the Picts of the heathen 
ages. 

In considering the deductions that may be 
made from the names of these stone monu- 
ments that have been mentioned above, and as 
illustrating the religion of the heathen Cale- 
donian Picts, there will now be given an ex- 
])ression which is in constant use by the present 
Highlanders^ and to which attention is parti- 
cularly requested, as it bears very strongly in 
proving that the language of the present High- 
landers is the same as that of the Picts. This 
consists in a corresponding expression employed 
by them at this day, when going to a place of 

^ This name, given by the heathen Hets, was likely, with 
reference to the Tibrations the stone would make after the 

]ires8ure had been applied to it, and which their superstition 
would cause them to look upon as an answer. 

* There is a very large one at Kirkmiohael, county of 
Perth. — See Old Statistical Account, vol. x v., page 517; also 
Chaluiors's Caledonia, vol. i., page 70. Another in the parish 
ol Abernethy, one on the stream called the Farg, near Balvaird 
(Bailie bliaid) or the hard's town. 
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worship, the qaestion oommoiily used 1% ' am 

bLtil thu ^dol do 'n clachan,' tbe uieaiiing Lining, 
* are you going io the $ione$,' no reference to a 
church, but 'to the stones.' From whence b 
it posisiljie for tiik expression to have ariseu^ 
but from the practice of the Pictish ancestors 
of the Highlanders, in heathen times, going to 
tliL'ir stone circles, stunes of sacrifice, and those 
dedicated to their deiues. The above question, 
therefore, must have been in constant use by 
the Picts prior to Christianity, meaning also, 
of course, are you going to the worship to be 
held at the stones of sacriiice, etc., etc. That 
the expression is still in constant use, erery 
clergj'inan within the Hitrhlands, and the whole 
Gaehc peoj'le, can tebtiiy tliat it is employed 
in making the inquir}'. The mature considera- 
tion of this Gaelic expression will surely prove 
to couTiction, that it is impossible a new lan- 
guage could hare been brought in, as is pre* 
tended, tJiree hundred years after the Piets had 
become Christians, or could have brought with 
it such a heathen expression ; and still further, 
it could not have been iuij *♦ <l by the Irish 
Scots of Arg>'leshire into the Highlander's lan- 
guage (which involves uiany absurdities^, be- 
cause they were Christians before their arrival 
from Ireland in a«d. 506 ; those therefore who 
assert the fiction of a new language so late» 
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A.D. Si3, being brought in by Irish Scots 300 
years after the Picts were Christians^ are bound 
to explain how the Gaelic language of the 
Highlaudeis contains names and subjects 
wholly heathen. To those who hold that the 
Ficts are the real ancestors of the Scotch 
Highlanders^ the explanation is plain and sim- 
ple, and aemrda with historical truth, namely, 
that from the Picts, their forefathers the High- 
landers, received their language, which of course 
contained much relating to the period when 
heathenism prevailed among them, and thereby 
came down to them, and thus was continued. 
Another remark worthy of attention is, What 
could have been the reply to this Gaelic ques- 
tion in heathen times ? at which period it could 
onfy have originated; it would, if in the affirma- 
tive, be, ' 7 ha mV dol do* n clackan^ or * Yc«, 
/ am going to the 9tone$J This would be the 
answer to tlie question in Pictish times, quite 
as much as it is at this momrnt in Christian 
times ;^ and it is hoped this will be considered 
a very clear and perfect illustration in proof of 
the identity of the language of the Gael of the 
present day, and those of the remote heathen 
times. 

^ Therefore the whole of the present Gaelic language can 
thus be vezy justly considei^ to liave existed among the Picts, 
and precisely the same language that now does among tlie 
Highlandera. 
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The native Gael of Alban (now Scotland) 
musty at even the earliest period of their settle- 
ineut In their present native land, have had a 
government of some kind, as also tiiat justice 
among the different tribes must have been 
maintained somehow ; and though as to kings 
or other rulers we have no positive evidence 
prior to the arrival of the Romans in the first 
century, yet it seems fair to conclude they 
brought with them, at their earliest settlement, 
customs relating to justice among each other. 
The Gaelic term for the places where they 
held their courts or councils is ^ mod ' in the 
Gaelic of this day ; they are artificial mounds, 
and in English are called * moot-hills.' There 
was one at the Pictish Dun Fothir, or For- 
teviot ; another very large one (thontrh untor- 
tunately much obscured by the number of 
trees on it), at 8cone Palace, a residence of 
the ancient kings. A sniall village in Strath- 
earn, Perthshire, derives its name from what 
must have been the ancient moothill of that 
district, and is corrupted into Muthil. In 
Strathord, Perthsliire (close to where Nairne 
House stood), there is a veiy perfect moot- hill, 
all artificial, with terraces going round it, 
denoting most probably where the assembled 
people stood according to their rank. This 
one is now called ^ The Hangman's Hill,' it 
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being the place where, in far later times, the 
feudal proprietors^ of Strathord had their 
* Furea et Fossa/ or * Pit and Gallows/ as it is 
also often called in crown charters. This ditch 
or pit is supplied with water from the small 
stream that passes near, called the Crdie. 
There is also a very large moothill at Inverury,^ 
Aberdeenshire; but besides this enumeration 
of places wliere the ^ mud ' existed in verv 
ancient times, it abounds also in the Highlands^ 
and is in general called ^ Tamamhod/ or 
^ the knoil of the ModJ* Tn very remote ages, 
therefore, the assembly of the Gael of Alban 
tribes, and larger national councils were held, 
and justice dispensed, at the *M6d;' and this 
word becomes a singulaiiy strong proof of the 
high antiquity of the present spoken Gaelic, 
when we find in that language ' Mod,' at this 
hour, is the word for ^ a court of justicey and 
which must have been in use from a ]>eriod 
prior even to the name of Picts, but descended 
through them to the present Highlanders, it 

^ Tlie Earls of Fife woro proj)netors of the BaroTiy of 
Strathord in the early pait of the reign of Xing David II., as 
shown by a charter contained in the book of Original Cliartcrs, 
No 57 of Sir James Balfour's Collection, and of the Advocates' 
Ubrary. No. of MSS., No. 15—1-18. 

2 The moothi!! nt Invemry is situated clr>«?e to the old 
site of the church, and it is generally called ' The Bas,' from 
tlie Gaelic eiguif^ ing the place of death or judgment. 
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beinn^ impossible to have come into their lan- 
guage from the Irish Scots in 843, centuries 
after its use among the Picts. If a Highlander 
is Gfoinjy, in tlie present dav, to a district or 
county court, or any other place of justice^ he 
would say he was ^n' dol do *n mhod that 
literally is, ' youig to the mod' or court ot jus- 
tice. This expression surely it cannot but be 
allowed, mv$i have been in use in, and before 
even (as already baid^ the time ot tlie Pict« 
(a.d. 296), when we consider the Caledonian^ 
must aisu have liad their courts, and whenever 
thev attended a * Mod ' in those verv remote 
ages, wonld use the same words; and it be- 
comes a very >ti ung jjroof indeed of the iden- 
tity of the Caledonian^ Pictish^ and Scotch 
H lull landers' languaore. 

The topography of tiie Highlands al»io con- 
tains most numerous examples of names de* 
rived in heathen times and connected witli 
their worship, etc. Thus, on the north side of 
Loch Tummel, Perthshire, there is situated the 
landi> called Grenach or Grenicli, wliere there is 
the remains of what had been a heathen stone- 
circle or temple, and all roun<l it. as is al-no men- 
tit >n<d by the writer of the Statistical Account 
of the parish, * there are cairns innumeralde.'^ 

' See Old SCaUstieaJ Account, vol. ii., mud pwuh of Blair 
AtboU. 
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The above name is derived from tlie Gaelic 
-•*Grian-aehadh,' or f The ftU of the sun: 
In the last word for field the dli is not 
sounded, and the vord is therefore pro- 
nounced very near the English corruption of 
the Gaelic — namely, Greeanach.^ Thus this 
heathen name of the Pictish place of worship 
we see p^ave also the name to the lands, and 
even to Loch Tummel itself, as is mentioned 
in the Crown charter' for the barony: of 
Strowan in 14ol. The numerous graves (or 
cairns) alongside of this Uruidical work also 
proves that the heathen Gael buried near their 
jdaces of worship, as is also done now in Chris- 
tian times, and the Druids or magicians buried 
within their circles. There is a very remark- 
able expression in use at this day among the 
Highlanders connected with this remote hea- 
then manner of burying the dead, namely, 
* Cuiridh mise.clach ad charn,' that is, */ unJl 
place a atone on your cairn: How very strongly 
does this show that the practice of the heathen 
Gael was that method of interment, and the 
expression also signifies that they would not 
forg^et their friends even after their death. 
This mode of speech, coming from such remote 

^ In the large i^aud of Lewis, * och * is the OaeHc for h 
field or meadow.— See MacAIpine's Gaelic Bietioiiaiy. 
« See the Record of the Great 8ea]» Book iv,. No. 227. 
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timies^ it will surely be allowed to be a most 

uiidoubted evidence that the hiiiguage of the 
Picts was the present Highlanders' Gaelic^ and 
who use the same ward§ now as a term of 
endearment, namely, ' / will befriend you,* 
Evidently the Highlanders must have inherited 
the expression from their heathen ancestors 
the Picts. The name * Gnanachadh,* aUo^ 
most distinctly connects this Druidieal work 
with the siui worship of tlie heathen Celts, or 
of the god BeV wlio tliey represented by tire. 
This name * Grian * for the sun, bestowed at 
that remote period by the Picts, is still the 
present word of the language of the Highland- 
ers For it, as also the other for the field, and is 
tlieretore a turtlier iUustratiou and proof that 
the language of the Picts and Highlanders of 
this day is identical. 

In the parish of Blair AthoU there is fur- 
ther examples relating to the ancient heathen 
religion of the Caledonians and Picts. About 
a mile to the eastward of Blair there is a 
strath, called in English Stratligroy,^ which is 

This heatheu god is often meDtioned in the Sctipturrs, 
and considered the same as Baal. — ^See Jeremiah, chap, li., 
vene 44; Isaiah xWL I, etc., etc. 

^ In an old charter, dated 1343, it is written * Strathgroye/ 
This charter was printed lately from the AthoU charter-cht-st. 
It was granted by King Robert II., when he was Kmi of 
Aiholl. 
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a corruption from tlie Gaelic Htratli-dhrui, or 
Sradhrui^ which is pronounced Sragriii, and 
corrupted when speaking or writing in English, 
iSragruoe, or Strathgroy — the meaning of the 
Gaelic words is, ' the Druid's strath/ ^ and the 
hinds are of considerable extent. The writer 
in the Old Statistical Account of this parish was 
the Rev. Mr M^Laggan, a superior Gaelic " 
scholar, and who furnished the Highland So- 
ciety of Scotland, and also Macpherson, with 
ninny poems of Ossian, collected in Atholl ; 
and in the account he derives the name of 
tiiese lands in the same way from the Gaelic, 
and signifying the Druid's strath.^ Adjoining 
to these lands of the Druid's strath are tliose 
of BalnagreWy corrupted from the Gaelic (but 
not so much as in tlie former case), namely, 
' Haile-na-dhrui,' or, * the Dniid's town,' which 
Gaelic words are pronounced nearly as Bal- 
nagru-e, or Balnagrew — it is situated higiier 
up, looking down on the Druid's strath ; the 
name Balnagrew has been changed, but only 
very recently,' into that of Lude, which original 
name gave the designation to that ancient 

^ This derivation of this p]mii was given to the writer hy 
H friend, who is a very competent Gaelic sclmlar. 

See the accoimt of the parish of Blair Atiioli in Old 
HlaJistieal Acconnt, vol. ii. 

^ Namely, by Joha Uobeitson of LuUe, the wiiters gi-eat- 
piiiidfalher, in 1731. 
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barony. Lude proper is three miles distant 

from Balnagrew.^ Here, then, are two topo- 
graphical names of undoubted remote Pictish 
times come down to the present day, and are 
in the same Gaelic as now, because it must be 
remembered the corruptions of these names 
are not used by the Highlanders when speak- 
ing their own language, they being pronounced 
by them the same as when the names were 
given ages ago, as is the whole Gaelic topo- 
graphy, and not as it is written in English. 

In other parts of the Highlands there is 
evidence of the Druids being the occupiers of 
land. Thus, in the parish of Applecross, in 
Koss-shire, there » mentioned in the Old 
Statistical Account'-^ of a slicalinfr (that is, the 
summer pasture of the higher grounds), called 
in Graelic, ^ aridh na Dhrui/ or, ^ the Druid's 
shealing,' proving the immense antiquity of 

^ In u straight line due east from Balnadhrui (now Lude), 
* the Druid's town' (and on part nf Stratbgroy lauds), there is 
.a place called ' DocJianlelas' it is marked and can be seen iit 
Stobie's map of Perthshire — ^it seems undoubtedly connected 
with the Druidieal heathenism, and to be a deriTation from 
the Gaelic words, * Dochann-le-las,' or, ' tbe agony belonging to 
the flame of fire,' »dluding to the ordeal V>v fire of the Druids, 
and that it was at this spot it was inflicted. Tlie whole topo* 
graph J. hereabonts is conuettted with the Druids; this place, 
and the Druid's town, are within sight of * Cliach n wbairt,' or, 
' tk^ Mtane of mcrifiee^ which has been before mentioned. 

' See the Old Statistical A<$oouni of the parish of Apple- 
cross, Ross-shire, page 381. 
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these summer shealings, as well as the present 

Gaelic corresponding exactly with the ancient 
Picts language for a sheaimg. When we con- 
sider this evidence of the situation where these 
names of the Druidical period exists we learn 
that the Irish Scots could never have brought 
into the language of the Higlilanders of Scot- 
land anything about Druids, as, how conhl 
they (the Irish Scots) know where the Druid's 
straths, towns, or sliealings were situated? 
They (the Irish Scots) never were located in 
Atholl, or in Applecross, Ross-shire. 

There is also to be remembered the name by 
which Ions is known to the native Highlanders, 
namely, ' Tunis nan Dhruithnach,' * the Island 
of the Druids.' This has been the designation 
both in modern and ancient times, and tliat 
notwithstanding the veneration tlie Highlanders 
properly entertain towards the great apostle of 
their nation, Oohimba ; yet this name still sur- 
vives, as the original name of lona. It is given 
in the Old Statistical Account of Scotland of 
the last century, and again in that of the pre- 
sent,^ as the name that it had formerly, and 
as such is still known to the native Highlanders, 
The burial place of the Druids in the island 

^ See Ohl Statistical Aocoudl ol Scotlaml, vol. xiv., pngt* 
IU9; New Statistical Account of Scotland, vol. vii., part '2, 
page 313. 
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had for ages been known and pointed out, and 
which one of the best Gaelic scholars who ever 
lived, namely, the Rev. Dr Smith of Campbel- 
town, in his Life of Columba,^ mentions, as to 
the grave or cemetery of the Druids, or as he 
writes in Gaelic, ' Claodh nan Druithnaclu* 
To test the accuracy of tiiis being, as stated by 
tradition ; a place of intennent of the Druids 
or not, and of wliich many had expressed an 
opinion as most improbable, the mound wan 
opened some years ago, and the writer hereof 
was present with other members of the lona 
Club, and saw the skulls and other human 
remains which this examination broujrht to 
light. Such a full attestation of the truth of 
the tradition ought undoubtedly to convince 
all who are willing to be convinced ; and more 
cogent proof of the truth of any tradition can 
scarcely be conceived. These bodies that had 
been burietl there could not liave been Chris- 
tians, as they were not in any of their consecrated 
burial gi'ounds, but in a mound by themselves, 
very considerably separated from any of the 
Ghristian cemeteries; they could not have been 
Christians buried there in the time of Golumba, 
or others his successors, as it may be considered 
certain the natives never would have called 
Christians, Druids. The soil was nearly a pure 

' lite of Columba by Dr J. Smith, {^age. 4. 
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i\ry sand, and the number of skulls iound were 
from ten to twenty. This veritiqation satisfacv 
toriiy establishes the truth of the original name 
of lona being ' the island of the Druids.' It is 
also necessary, to say, that» of course, there 
must have been numbers of Druids buried at 
their cemetery whose remains had. decayed, 
and were not found. Thus, as we learn in the 
very ancient Ossianic poem called Cartlion, 
and translated by the learned Dr Smith, one 
of the characters mentioned is called Dargo, 
* Mac dhrui Bheil,' meaning, Dargo, ^son of 
tke Druid of Bel,' arid states that he was buried- 
in the Green Isle, that is, lona, the place^ whrti 
hu fathers rested. ■^ 
The heathen worship of the sun — that. is, 
of the god Bel, spelled in Gaelic often Beil, 
Blieil, and Beal, has already been alluded to 
and as it appears in some names of places, it. 
becomes a proof respecting the Pictish language. 
Thus, in Perthshire there is a considerable pro-, 
perty named Tulliebelton, always by the lower 
orders called Tullie-beltane. Also, most Scotch- 
men are acquainted with the name of Beltane- 
day/ ;^ it has become a law term, and is the 

^ Beltane-dav is llie 1st of May. It is mentioned in 
s*'veral very ajieieiit deeds printed in tlie lona Club 'J'lansa*-- 
tions, as a term day, ibi- payment of rents, etc., etc. — See tlie 
louu Club Transaclious, pages 11, 17, and :jU ; iu the latter 
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1st of May, tlie re|>uted first day of summer. 
This name is from the ancient Picts language, 
iKinii'ly. ' Beal-telne/ that is, ^ the fire of the 
god Bel or Baal.' Tliis name is a very strong 
proof of the Pictish language being identical 
with that of tlie Highhiuders of this day, because 
the naming of a certain day by the heathen 
Picts after their god Bel, and the contimutnce 
of that name aiuono the present Gael, proves 
that it was derived from the heathen Picts, 
or their forefathers, the Caledonians. It could 
not have been derived from the Irish Scots, 
who were not heathens when they arrived in 
Alban — they were Christians more than a 
hundred years before that event ; therefore, 
they had nothing to do with the god Bel. 
Neither is the name from the Saxons, as it is 
not their language. 1'he name Beltane, there- 
fore, is clearly from the Pictish language, and 
the Irish Scots and the Saxon population 
must have adopted the word from the Picts, 
the far most numerous race, as also was the 
custom of keeping the Beltaue-day derived 
from tiie Picts. Tiiese facts are in strict har- 
mony with the historical truth, that there 
could not possibly have been any kind of con- 
twice. TiilHebeltOD means, tlie ' Knoll of the fire of Bel or 
Html,' fi-oni the present Gaelic, ' Tulach>be&L-iemne/ the name 
in English being a corruption. 

22 
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truest of the Picti!»h nation^and likewise confutes 
tlie fable of a new language, and which the 
author of * The Earlv Scottish Church* mainlv 
relies on as having been ctioctcd by the Chnrch,* 
that is, by the -Ckrutian clergymen of the 
01 lurch ; but as they were almost entirely Irish, 
the only Gaelic language they could liave 
brought in would have been more Irish than 
even what the descendants of the Scots in 
Argyle now speak. 

in full coniSrmation of the foregoing obser- 
vations, there is a very strong piece of evidence 
which it is believed will fully satisfy all readers 
liereof, that Beltane-day is derived from the 
custom of the Picts, and Jrom their laiiyuaye. 
Among the MSS. of the Highland Society of 
Scotland, now deposited in the Advocates' 
Library, Edinburgh, there is one of extraordi- 
nary antiquity, in the Gaelic language^ and of 
which full proof is given in the Appendix* to 
the Report on Ossian, also fac-similes of the 
writing engraved therein; and from the able 
reasons there adduced, we are fully warranted 
to conclude it must have been written not later 
than about the middle of the eighth century, 
that is A.D. 750. Among many other strong 

* See page 31 of that book. 

2 See t)»H Appendix to the Report on Osaian, pages 
to 2U3 inclusive. 
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reasons for this being the latest period to he 
assigned to it is, that the writer (named Fithil) 
calls the ecclesiastic with whom he was resid- 
ing, in a cienobium, or college, in Gaelic thus, 
* Mo Pupu Murcuisa^' or * My Pope Miircus ; * 
but, as after a.d. 7^0, this title of * Poj)e ' 
would not have been accepted or received by 
the clergy of present Scotland, that term, as 
the writer in the Appendix shows, was after 
that date confined to the Pope of Home, the 
whole kingdom of ancient Alban having by 
that year acknowledged the Papal rule, by 
adopting the new time as to keeping £aster, 
etc., etc. The writing also establishes it as 
being of the eighth century, and the ortho- 
graphy corresponds with that period. And 
lastly, it cannot be claimed as an Irish MS., as 
it gives the date of, and cause of, a most ancient 
historical tale called the ^ Tainblio,' or ' cattle 
spoil,' which fiict proves this MS. was unknown 
to O'Fiaherty, M'Firbis, etc., etc. Havmg thus 
endeavoured to make the reader understand 
the proofs of the immense anti4uity of this 
MS., it is of the highest importance to find 
that it is written in the same languagt^ as the 
Highlanders of Scotland now speak. The 
writer in the Appendix gives extracts of the 
Gaelic in which it is written, and which shows 
there is not a Welsh word among theui. How ^ 
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completely this therefore confutes the conjec- 
ture that the Pictish Gael spoke Welsh and 
GaeKc mixed. It is necessary to remember 
also, for the due estimation of the value of this 
ancient Gaelic that it was written (as may 
almost for a certainty be said) probably not less 
than a hundred years before the fabulous Scotch 
conquest (in a.d. 843), and of the pretended 
new laTio:iiaore, and vet it is i>i*ovcfl to be the 
same Gaehc as now ; and lastly, it bears 
another strong evidence of its Pictish origin. 
The writer dates it as written on * Orkhe-beal- 
hinmy or ^ JBeitane^nigh/,* A piece of evidence 
so strong as the foregoing, it is hoped^ will duly 
be weighed and considered as a very conclu- 
sive proof that the language of the Picts has 
coine down to the present day in that of their 
real descendants^ the Highlanders of Scotland. 
It is a very remarkable date also, not calling 
the day the MS. was written, the 1st May. but 
' Beliane-night,' the word for night being the 
mme in Gmlic now. Of coui-se, as Christianity 
had not been known among the Pictish Gael 
at this time little more than a century and a 
lialf^ it is likely Beltane-day would still be re- 
garded as a lioliday and important day, though 
not to the extent of course as in the Druidical 
limes of receiving the Bealteinne, or sacred 
fire. 
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Another very ancient Gaelic name, and 
which must have come down from Pictish times, 
is the * Liathfail/ or ^ the grey stone ui late," 
ou.which the ancient Caledonian Pictish kings 
were crowned on; it is now at Westminster 
Abbey, placed there by Edward I., having 
been taken from Scotland bv him. This stone 
is iabuloudly said to have been brought over 
by the paltry colony of Irish Scots or Dalriads, 
and that it was the coronation stone of the 
monarcAs of Ireland, The latest upholder of 
the fiction is the author of 'The Ivarly Scotch 
Church/ to magnify^ of course, the Scots rulers 
that descended from that insignificant Irisli 
colony, and in accordance of placing every 
thing among the Gael of Alban as coming from 
the Irish Scots ; to believe in the possibility 
that the sacred coronation stone of the Irish 
kings should have been allowed by them to 
have been taken away by the trifling number 
of emigrants that came over to Argyleshire in 
A.D. 506, with the three leaders and their fifty 
men to eacli would show a wonderful credulity 
in readers to receive it as in any way possible. 
And further, when we consider the history of 
this Irish Scots colony, that ibr upwards of two 
hundred years the wretched state of bloodshed 
that went on between the tribes of Lorn and 
KintyrCy and the alternation of their petty 



kings from the one to the other, it may be 
askedy who held the pretended ^ Laithfatl ' of 
tlie Irish kings ? AY as it give a it up as each of 
these paltry Argyleshire kings got the upper 
hand? Mr Petrie very properly denies the 
possibility of ' the stone of destiny ' being car- 
ried oif as pretended, which indeed to believe 
in, requires more sufficient proof than the most 
prejudiced extoUer of the Irish Scots colony 
can ever bring forward. It may reasonably 
and safely be received that this ancient stone 
was that which belonged to the Pictish kings, 
and used by them at their coronations, and 
the attempt to claim it as Irish, is only a [)or- 
tion of the invented fable of a Scots conquest ; 
that having beeu disproved, we may be satis- 
lied both the stone aiul the name was handed 
down by the ancient kings of the Gael of 
Alban.^ 

There are other words in the present Gaelic 
derived from the worship of the heathen go<l 
Bel, namely, the word for ordeal or jeopardy, 
* Gab/tadh'bheil,' literally, * the jeopardy of the 
god Bel.' This arose from the Druidical ordeal 

* Robertson in his Karly Kinffs Imlds the same views as 
stated in the text as to how extraortUuary it would have been 
that the Dalriad colonists could have been permitted to carry 
off* the aacred stone ' of the Irish kings, and that its only re- 
taoval prior to Kiag Edward's, was from Dimfothir (Forteviot) 
to Scone. 
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of passing between two fires^ to ascertain the 
innocence of persons when it was uncertain, 
and Dr Sniith^ reniarkcd that it was pro- 
bable St Paul in bis travels in the different 
heathen countries he passed through, might 
have seen this ordeal by fire,^ and that he al- 
ludes to it in his epistle in 1st Corinthians 3d 
chap, and Idth verse. 

Tiius, what was connected in the remote 
ages of the Pictish language as signifying a 
particular kind of trial, is now the same word 
at this day (Gabhadh) for jeopardy, or great 
danger. The present Gaelic word for a year 

is ' Bliadhna,' in which the god Bel also enters, 
it being derived, according to Logan,^ from 
the words ^ MheU^ainey that is, ^ the circle of 
the god Bel,* or the circle of the sun, which is 
very expressive of what would appear to hear- 
ihens during the period of a year to have been 
acconiphslied by the sun. 

In the south-west of Perthshire, and in the 
parish of Callander, there is situated a very 
picturesque mountain called Benledi. It has 

* See M' Alpine's Gaelic Dictiouar j— wote on the word 
* Gabhadlibheii; 

• In auother part of this work the author has given the 
name of a ])lace in tlie highlands of Pertlishire, called ' Doc^^ 
aim k> las," or, ' the agony of the llame of fire/ where, no 
doubt, this painfiil trial ot iieathen tiroes was iniiicted. 

^ Logon s Scottish Gael, vol. ii., p. :i5u. 



a very fine ap|)eariince, particularly when seen 
from Stirling Castle ; also irom the south side 
of the river Teith, from which position the 
illustration of it is given. Locii LubuaiiX lies 
due north, and Loch Yenacher due south of it. 
The name of Benledi is a very slight alteration 
from its Gaelic name, ^ Seinn-le-dia,^ or ^ the 
hill of God,' that is, the hill belonging to the 
god Bel, or Baal, who thus had this monntain 
iipecially dedicated to him/ and according to 
tlie universal tradition of the country, it was 
liere, on Beltane-day, that the whole people of 
the adjacent country assembled to worship tliis 
deity, and receive from their Druids, that is, 
their magi or magieianSj^ the ' tiene cigln,' or 
* need tire,' or * tire of exigency/ the heathen 
custom being, throughout the whole neigiibour- 
hood, to put out their fires, and have them re- 
lighted from the sacred fire of the god Bel on 
his day (the Beltane-day) namely, 1st May, 

^ There is in Syna, at the foot of Mount Libauiis, most 
inagniiiceut ruins of a temple dedicated to Bel or Baal, and iu 
couseqiu'iice is called Baalbac or Belbec, and is cue of tha 
wonders of tlie world. Some of the stones of the temple ai-e 
upwardi» ol twenty feet long. 

•The word in Gaelic which means a Druid has also tht^ 
signification ol u maf^cian or sorcerer, wlncli the heatlien Gael ^ 
considered all the Uiuuls to be. Thus tlie Gaelic phrase as to 
speakinr? to or asking advice from tl»e Druida, magi, or wise 
men, \v!is ' dh "innise sin do na JJruuUuan,' or, ^ he tohl that 
to the iniujiciain * 
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being also considered the first dnv of bumuii r, 
when this solemn meeting took place on the 
top of this mountain.^ Any one who has ever 
been at the ?umniit of Benledi must have 
noticed how very difi'erent it is there to almost 
every other Highland hill. Instead of a mere 
heap of bare stones or rocks, it is remarkably 
verdant^ having been evidently cleared of stones 
and smoothed by the liand of man, which is 
fidly accounted for by its Gaelic name^ and 
which, thougli given undoubtedly more than 
2000 years ago, it is still the language of the 
Highlanders of Scotland at this hour. How 
distinctly, therefore, does this name Beinn-Ie« 
dia — or, as in English, Benledi — jirove the 
language of the Picts and present Gael to be 
identical ; and nothing but this identity could 
have preserved the name through such an 
immense space of time^ and that although the 
inhabitants have ceased to be heathen for 1300 
years. Another corroboration in regard to the 

' ('Dinu'cted with the sun woisliip was tlu; lieatbeiipiHciicc 
of the >7ai l et" Alliuii (if what ihcy calUd tlio ' Drisntl,' that is. 
' ihe turn sun wise, a cusloin niiicii observed by thvm in b» allH-ii 
limes 'i'here is a plare belnnd Liide (or in-opcrly * the Druid's * 
towii'j already uieutiout'd, called Carn-ihAstnl . wbicb uiay have 
been so named trom being conuected w itli l)i iiidical super- 
Stitiou ol" ' the turn sun wise' Tlic int iitioii of this custom 
occurs no less than lour times in l)r Keeves s edition of Adom 
nan.— See ti e index. The ' Deiaeal' is auother uiidouhted 
rictisli word. 
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heathen sanctity of this mountain is that, on 
its north side there is a hollow, called in Gaelic 

* Cuire am faidh; or ' The Prophets' Dell.* 

That the Picts spoke the present GaeUc of 
the Scotch Highlanders is also proved by the 
Rev. Dr Thomas M^Lauchlan, who states - that 
the family appellation given to King Brudhi 
Ca Pictish king), was that of 'the greyhound,** 
whieh, in the GiaeUc of the present day, is 
^Mialchu/ and that the father of King Brudhi 
and his own son bore this name, as also the 
grandson, though of course the word would be 
used both in the nominative and genitive cases. 
In the Irish Annals the appellative name of this 
king of the Picts often appears both in his own 
(his reign began A,i>. 554), and succeeding times, 
and chiefly in the genitive/ Here then is 
proved by a Gaelic scholar of high repute, that 
the Picts gave their king an appellation which 
must liave been a word of the Pictish language, 
therefore those who consider that onli/ Jive 

* This name also appears heathen. No one in Christian 
times could possibly pretend to foretell future events. It also 
is consistent with the heathen name of the mountain. 

^ In ' 1 he Karly Scottish Church/ page S%, note. 
3 llie appellation of * the gi^eyhound * was prabably to 
signify swifaiess and ability in overtaking Ids enemies. 

* The Annals of Tighemach mention, in the year a.d. thi 
the death of one of this Boyal Pietisli race, slain in the battlp 
of Sreith, it is also in the original in the genitive case, heiu^ 

* Brudhi MnrMiakhoin; 
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words of tliat language remain ought surely to 
add tliis one. 

There is a Gaelic word now well known 
from Ossian, which is indisputably the original 
of the present word for the region of bliss — 
the ancient heathen Gael of Alban knew of no 
greater happiness than to be in the island, far 
in the west, beyond the setting sun, where all 
the mighty men of valour went to after death ; 
this they called ^ Flath-innis' or Uhe island of 
heroes;' likewise the present Gaelic name for 
heaven, the place of everlasting happiness, is 
' Flaith -eanas,* which is but a slight alteration 
of the heathen name from which it must have 
been borrowed by the earliest Christian teachers, 
who would naturally adopt a word^ which con- 
veyed to the heathen Gael of Alban the greatest 
possible idea of happiness after death. These 
words, Flath-innis, or Island of Heroes, must 
have been Pictish, and therefore it is a proof 
of that language and the Highlanders being 
identical, 

' Tliere is a word used in the present Gaelic, which must 
have been more anciently in use in the lanj^uage of the Gael 
of Alban than any that have hitherto been named. Ft is in 
English called ' the )mtting stone,' used in Highland games 
and sj)i)rts ; but the Gael give it a very different name, they 
call it tlu^ ' Clnch-neart,' or * the stone of strength.' This name 
must have bt eii in use with the Gael bq/'oic they came into the 
land of Alban, now called Sctitland 
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In this branch, on the subject of tlie lan- 
guage of the Picts, we have also ivoin riie iiuuie 
of the place called Abernethy, in Pertlisbire, 
an illustration. In both the New and Old 
Statistical Accounts of that parish^ we find that 
the name by which it is called by the High- 
landers is ^ Obair-NcchtaUf' menmng ' ^Jechtan's 
worhy ihm clearly identifying it witli the Pictish 
King Nechtan, who sent in a.d. 710 /br archi- 
tects to Ceolfrid, x\bbot of J arrow, at the mouth 
of the Wear, on Tyne, to build a church, etc, 
and also as to the proper time of keeping 
Kaster, as mentioned by Bede;^ this Pietish 
King Nechtan sent the Irish clei gv out of his 
douiinions, back to lona. as tliev would not 
hold Easter at what was called Catholic time. 
The date that this last event ha])pened is men- 
tioned in the Annals of Tigernach as a.i>. 717, 
so we learn the king and Pietish nation bore 
with them for seven years after having received 
the very long epistle from CeoHrid which caused 
this expulsion. Therefore this King Nechtan^ 
we may be certain, was the founder of the new 
church, also the curious round tower at Aber- 
nethy; and from the above Gaelic word ^ Obair ' 
(pronounced Ob-er) meaning *work,*^ which 

' '), cai). 21. ami in a.d. 710. 

2 It was u vei v work, indettl, tor thotie remote times. 

'J he rouiul tower is still most perlect, and lias endured so manv 
jigeH without any lime, irom its good masoni) . 
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being likewise cuunectetl with King Nechtaifs 
name, it seems perfectly clear it must have 
been bestowed on the place at the period of 
the work bemc/ accompiiaiwd, and the lan^uaj^e 
of course could irom the date only be in that 
ot the Picts. The word ohair is given in one 
of the Gaelic Dictionaries (^M' Alpine's), as sig- 
nifying * a confluence,* and he gives several ex- 
amples of thib, it would appear, therefore, that 
in this case the Gaelic obair, has got corrupted 
into the Welsh ^Aber.* The pronunciation 
of both words are certainly very similar, but it 
must not be understood that there exists any 
reason for Abeintthv being supposed to he at 
the Qonfliimce of the Xethy, that place is u[i- 
wards of a mile off at the lands of the Gaelic 
limenietiiy \^\iVK}\m \\ Inhliirnetliv j. ALiny per- 
sons unac(j[uainted with the locahty would su(>- 
pose that the Aber. in the name Abemethy, 
was from the Britisii word signifying a con- * 
fluence, which it here cannoiy as there is none, 
hut it is souicwliat curious that the Gaelic 
word 'ohair, for a contluence (as stated by 
M' Alpine) should have become the same as 
the \V eL>ii word ' Aber^ * This corruption 

* Tliere are maoy Gaelic wonb id the to|iogra{ilijr of 
Wales, BO that some hare Uiougbt the Gael were there before 
tlie Cymri ; bat io their present language these words maT 1m> 
only obsolete, but hare beeu retained in the lauguage of tb? 
preseut Gael ol Albaa. 
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niiglit therefore have taken place in rnani/ other 
instances elsewhere^ and thereby a Gaelic word 
came to be considered British, and we may 
thus understand how maiiy words now obso- 
lete in Gaelic are supposed to be British/ the 
name of the stream ^Nethv,' is derived from 
the Celtic deity ^Neithe,' the god of the waters. 
His name enters into several of the rivers in 
, Scotland ; thus in the Teitli, and in the Nitb, 
there is also another river called the Nethy 
in Morayshire, all these places testifying it 
was the same people who originally gave these 
names. Tiie round tower already mentioned 
as at Abernethy, is a very great antiquarian 
curiosity, quite similar to those in Ireland; some 
years ago, as mentioned in the last Statistical 
Account its interior was examined, by digging 
to a considerable depth, when human remains 
were discovered. These may very probably 

• We have a very clear example of this in the word ' dm," 
which is now obsolete in Gaelic, as mentioned in the diction- 
aries, and is still retained in the Welsh; therefore iu iliglihuid 
topogj'Hphy sLi earns ending in 'dur' aretlius u roiij»ly put down 
as British. In Perthshire there are two small rivers that <^ive 
the same name to two small glens, that is, * Fioitn-fJiii\ or 
• Fingal's water — the Welsh had riothinfj^ to do w ith Fingal. 
In Flnglish these streams are corruptt-d into ' Fender.' A col- 
lection of the obsolete Gaelic words would much clear the 
ideas held hy some as to the Welsh etyinnlogjes, 

' The name Neithe, or the j^od of the wiiters of the heathen 
Gnel of Alban, is from a woi d si^nityiug to piivily, as mentioned 
by Logan iu i»is bcottisii (Jael, vol. ii., page 'd'i'4. 
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have been that of the Saxoii Christian clergy- 
meuy who had succeeded the Irish ones^ whom 
King Xeehtan had banished out of his do- 
minions back to lona. The round tower was 
also likely built by him for their security, as 
appears to have been th(' intention of the whole 
round towers, not for a burial place alone, 
though undoubtedly also used for that purpose 
by the early Christians, as did the Druidical 
priests bury within their sacred stone circles. 
Almost all the round towers have their doors 
or entrances ten to twelve feet froni the ground, 
proving that security was desired. 

But to return to the illustration that the 
name given by Highlanders of this place 
(Abernethy), we learn it arises from the Pict- 
ish people of the period who called it their 
king's work ; and from the Highlanders of 
the present day not calling it Abernethy, but 
* Obair-Nechtan,* seems ii verv clear testimony 
that this designation must have descended 
from Pictish times. 

The strongest proof of all that can be 
brought forward as to the language of the 
present Highlanders being the same as the 
Pictish and Caledoiuan Gael is the topography 
of the Highlands. Herein we have a thousand 
witnesses that the present spoken GaeUc is de 
mmp as the designations of every object of the 
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features of tlie country named by the Cale- 
donian Gael^ the first settlers of the race, and 
which names musit have been given at latest 
two thousand yeai's ago^ the only exception 
of the Gaelic names being the topography of 
the FingaJian heroes of Ossian of tlie third 
century* The Gaelic topography of the High- 
land districts in Scotland, those of Atlioll. 
hochaber, Lorn, Morvern, Glenelg, and those 
about Loch Ness, contain the most names re- 
lating to the Fingalmiis, or Feinn heroes, and 
this topography is mentioned and continued by 
a charter in the Ghartulary of Moray of the 
time of Alexander II., who reigned from 1214 
to and speaks of the ' Tobar na feinn,' 

or, *the well of the Feinn.* Near Oban, in 
Argyleshire, there are several names relating 
to them mentioned by Skene in his introduc- 
duction to the Book of the Dean of Lismore 
(page Ixxxi.), and which were given by the 
(Jaledonian Picts ion^ ere the Irish Scots came 
over in a.d. 500. Of those places relating to 
the children or descendants of Uissneach, there 
is * Dun-mhic-Uisneachan ' (which is cor- 
rupted by the Guide Books into Dun-uiac- 
»Sniachan}--it is a vitntied fort, and means 
' the stronghold of the son of Uissneach.' On 
Locii Ktive there is ' Glen Uisiieaeh,' all which 
proves that the Picts who preceded the Irish 
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Scots in this part of x\rgyleshire, and gave 
these names, were a Gaelic race, speaking the 
same language as the present Highlanders of 
Scotland. 

^Po illustrate this truth would till a volume 
to itself ; but in this and the former chapter 
many comi)arlsons of Gaelic names have been 
given, which prove the identity of the Gaelic- 
spoken tongue of this day and of the Pietish 
language, and indeed, of far remoter times 
than the existence of Picts. As to further 
examples, a very few more only will be given. 
Thus, the people who gave the name of a well- 
known mountain in Koss-shire, called Ben- 
dearg (the red mountain)/ were the same 
Gaelic-speaking people as gave to the two 
great mountains in Perthshire, called by the 
same name, and these three are now the same 
in signification in the Gaelic of this day. The 
large range of hills in Inverness called the 
Monadh-/iaf^, or grey hills, were the same as 
is called one of the five hiijhest of the Perth- 
shire hills named the Ben-/iaM. Those who 
gave the name in Argyleshire of Craig- *4rf/tW. 
also were the same in race and language as 

* Beiimdeai-g, that is, the rod mouutaio, from tlie ml 
granite rock and stones appearing on its sides. There is also 
in Atholl, Perthshire, a roountaiu situated between Olen Tilt 
and Olenbruar, called * Carndeaigmofp* or, 'the large red 
mountain.' • • 
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gave Beinn-ilr^tW in Perthshire, and a similar 

identity of language could be proved and con- 
tinued through every county and parish of what 
was the dominions of the Picts. 

It has already been adverted to that the 
whole country nortli of the Moray Firth has 
no British, that is, Welsh names, so that in 
this large space, which is near a third of Scot- 
land, the firitons had never been^ nor appa- 
rently in Argyleshire, or the islands. Where, 
however, it is arrogating far too much for that 
very circumscribed district, as if the names 
tlu rtMii were one particle more uenuine Gaelic 
tlian the former mentioned great extent of 
territory, or one atom better than the Inver- 
ness or Peril isli ire Gaelic iiauies, as is stated 
by tlie author of ' The Early Scottish Church,'* 
as to * the whole topography of the county of 
Argyll,''^ leaving out the far larger county of 
Boss, and also all the others just as clear of 
Welsh names as Argyleshire, which place must 
also be understood as being intended by this 
writer to represent that ' the west of Scotland 
must have been early occupied by a purely 

^ See page so 

' In the topography of this county, the obsolete Ga<'lic 
word * 4wr,* or, * water/ appears, and which has been supposed 
to be British, lliere is ' the Durar^vater in Argyle * — see the 
Kev. Isaac Taylor's second ediiiou of * l^'ords and Plat ««,* 
page 109. 
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Gaelic race.' ^ That is a iact^ and cannot be 
disputed; but it was before the intrttsion (in 
A.D. d06} of the Irish speakiuy tScotSy so that 
since that period there never has been any 
Celtic laiignage spoken in Argyleshire, but a 
most impure Gaelic, 

The etymology of Caledonia, given by 
Logan, Grant, and many other writers on tlie 
Gael, is by them all assigned to the native lan- 
guage. This the author of * The Early Scot- 
tish Church says should be given to the 
Welsh or British tongue. But there is no rea- 
son w.'iatcver to receive tiiat writer's conjecture, 
when we have the root ot tlxe word in the 
Gaelic language of our feUow-countri/men ; and 
this preference for Welsh etyuiulogy has led 
this author apparently into many errors as to 
the Pictish language, equally as it did OhaU 
mers. At page 11 (of ' The Early Scottisli 
Church)* already referred to, the writer him- 
self quotes the root of tlie word for Caledonia. 
It is, from the Gaelic, as all authors have 
hitherto stated, namely, ^ Coiihy a wood, and 
^daoine^ 'men/ or 'people,' hence the word 
formed is Coiiledaoine, or ^ men of the woods,' 
and is from the pure Gaelic of ancient Alban, 
and corresponds far nearer with the Latinised 

I • The Early Scottish Cbarch/ piif(e 20. 
* Sm pages 10, 1 L 
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form of Caledonii, or the Caledonian people, 
than the Welsh ' Celyddoii and it is in- 
finitely more reasonable to siip|)ose that Tacti- 
tus, who is the earliest writer tiiat names Cale- 
donia,^ derived it from a native source, as also 
would all tlie subsequent Roman writers, as to 
the Caledonii, or people of the country, than , 
from the foreign Welsh, or British source. 
With regard to the etymology of Duakeld, or 
^Duncalden,' as it always appears in all the 
ancient Irish and other Annals, it is past all 
doubt derived from the Ian linage of the ancient 
Caledonian Gael, namely thus, ^ Dun-choille- 
daoine,'* which means, * the fort or stronghold 
of the men of the wood,' and this, according 
to ancient tradition, it was, being the Cale- 
donian capital ; likewise, the old Latin Chroni- 
cles, and all ancient documents in English, write 
the name ^ Duncalden^^ which comes far nearer 
the language? of our countrymen than going to 
a Welsh source for it ; and further, the 
attempt to support the Welsli dei'ivation of 

' Tliis W(>lsii (h rivatiou refTarUin^j Caletloiiiu being Cc- 
Ivddon, hv tilt' autlMH" of 'The Karlv Scottish Churcli,' seems 
clearly hoi rowed trum Clialmors's note, iu his CaledoDia, vol. 
i., ]iage 20i), 

^ Taoims Life of Agiicola, cha))ter 2C 
'i'his word thus written in Gjielie looks wvy long and 
forniidahle in pronimeiation ; hut it is not »t all far removed 
from the nnine * Duncalden.' which this weJl-knuwii place horat 
U* euiiipmalivelv modem liiueB. 
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Diinkeld bv :i rofV'icnco to the celebrated 
Perthshire luouataiu Schichallien/ is verv sur- 
prising, in so good a Gaelic scliolar as the 
author of ' The l^^arly Scottish Church/ and 
in which he lias fallen into great error. Every 
Hiirhlander in the neighbourhood can testifv 
that they knuw nothiiig whatever of this 
autlior'8 (Jaelic derivation — that it signifies 
* the mountain of the forests.** The name bv 

ft' 

which this mouutain is known and called in 
the Gaelic language by the native Highlanders 
is, * Ti-chailHnn* or * The Maiden* s Pap,' 
vastly ditierent in words and meaning from 
' t/ie mountain of the forests^* and which gives 
no countenance whatever to tliat \vrlter*s 
strange Welsh or British theory, because the 
above Gaelic words are t/ie true native name 
for this well-known mountain. And the illus- 
tration of it in this book will show to everyone 
how applicable tlie name is^ and most descrip- 
tive ot its appearance. It has a very peculiar 

^ The wilier hereof may be allowed a claim to know the 
true Gaelic name of this noble mountain, having been bom 
and lived within sight of it for yeare. 

» See 'The Early Scottish Chuicli,' page 11, hy the Rev. 
Dr Thomas M*Lauchlau ; but who, in a note, page 3() of the 
Book of the Dean of Lismore (in ^ixea a very different 

etymology for Shiehallien, saying it is tVuiii ' Sitli.' a pointed 
hill (and challain), which it certainly is, and Jor the reason 
H ili d in Ute text. 
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sharp peak, and in this it resembles another 
hill in UiengaiTj, in the county of Inverness^ 
whose conformation is similar, and has there- 
fore the same name, that of ' Beinn which 
means Uteraliy, ^the mountain of the pap/ 
Thus we have clear proof that Dr Thomas 
M Lauchlan is unquestionably in error to make 
the last part of the name of this mountain 
' chaiUin ' ( the maiden's^) identical with any 
part of the name of JDunkeld, or that it is pos- 
sible in any way to be connected with it. 
Again, the same writer, in an attempt to make 
out a British name in the Highlands of Perth- 
shire, ' Trinafonr,' is mentioned,^ and he states 
that the ' I nn,'^ is the Welsh, Tre ; but such an 
etymology cannot be received^ because no 
native Highlander ever in Gaelic calls it ^ Tre' 
whereby the whole conjecture falls to the 
ground, and is wrong; besides, there are no 
well-authenticated British names to be found 
in the district to which it belongs. An uu- 

' The tran<laiioii of SrViirhallien, ' 'Hie M'ii:i>'u's Pnj>! is 
ilie name evm in the Li«v\l;ui(ls m i'.Mtljbbiie ii is kuowu bv, 
wliero iiiit owe word ol Giielic is s[">keti now, but tVom whence 
the siiig^ubir peak of tbe uoble Scliiehalhen is visible. 

^ ' The Early Scottish Church.' page 27. 

^ It ought to have been asceruiiaed by the Rev. Dr 
M Lauelilan whetlier the native Higlilaudei*s of AthoU ever 
called this place ' rrf-na-tbur,* betoi-e he gave such a dogmatical 
derivatioD tor it, to favour his Welsh theory of the Picts* Ian- 
f(UHge. 
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doubted good Gaelic scholar^ wlio wrote the 
Statistical Account of the parish/ therein states, 
the Trin lu Tnnafonr is derived from a division, 
or ' tlie third part,' from the GaeHc * Triany 
whereby it would be called 'the cold third 
part.' This etyiiiolugy of the first word is cer- 
tainly nearer by far than the Welsh ^ TVe/ 
which signifies *an abode,' or * dwellings ;» and 
as there is not any AVelsh ' Tre ' witliin at least 
forty or fifty miles, it would therefore prove 
this place, if we are to believe it was named by 
the Welsh, to have been in a desert bv itself ; 
yet all the large mountains and rivers (the 
great objects of nature) in sight of it are in 
pure Gaelic, which were of course given by the 
ancient Gael of Alban, and contradicts the 
possibility of the name coming from any other 
people, 

A well known Pertlishire river is jww said 
by the same writer to be from the British or 
Welsh, namely the Tay- He states,* *The 
Tay is the Taw in Wales,' In refutation of 
this very dogmatical assertion^ the evidence of 
the Rev. Dr Thomas M'Lauchlan, in his Celtic 
Gleanings, is, that the name of that noble 

> See the Old Statintical Account. yo\. ii, Parish of Blair- 
Athdl, by the Bev. Mr M'Laggao, well known from his com- 
mimieations to the Highland Sodely. 

s • The Karlj Scottish Chuieh/ page is»7, hj the Rot. Dr 
Thomas M'Lauchlan. 

« 
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river the Tay and its Loch, are both from the 
Gaelic and not the Welsh, The word * Tiber ' 
contains in it the Celtic * tabh,' ^ water,' a word 
which tie have in our 'Loch Taibh^^ and Tluge 
Thaibh—' Loch Tay ' and the ' Water of lay: 
It was not without reasons of more kinds than 
one tliat the Roman soldiers could exclaim as 
they beheld the Tay, ' Ecce Tibenim.'* That 
the Tay is not the Taw or tlieTaws of Tacitus, 
even Chalmers himself disproves. Though no 
writer was ever more anxious to have made out 
tlie ancient Highlanders to be a Welsh race, 
he clearly proves the Taw of Tacitus to be the 
Solwav Firth.^ Another verv recent and liigli 
topographical authority is the Rev. Tsaac 
Taylor. He says, ' some of the names of rivers 
from the Gaelic Avon (AbliuinnV '^^'iv be 
from ** Ta-ann:' the ''still river;''' and in another 
place, speaking of the roots of river names, 
that the word * Tarn ' in them is one meaning 
guiet and siill, and is related to the Gaelic 
* Tav* (so pronounced, but written *Tamh'); 
and lie adds, that it appears * in the Tay (an- 

' i hese Gaelic words are pruiiouiiced 'lav, the bli havjug 
tlie sound of r. 

- Soe ( 'oltic UleaDiugs,b)- the llov. Dr Thonittd M'Laiich- 

3 See Cluilmers's Caledonia, vol. i. pnt^r I IM. 
* The writini? tiiis Onolic word for a river * Ainhaiiiu,' i« 
Htated in the die tioaariea to be ctioneous. . 
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ciently the Tavus) in Perth.'* Here, then, we 
haye an unprgudiced high uiodern authority 
who makes the etymology of the river Tav to 
be from the Gaelic, and not the \\ eish. The 
Gaelic word whence the name of the Tav is 
derived is ' Tamh,* pronounced, as before said. 
^ Tav,' and meamug stillness or quit tiiess, 
which, every one at all acquainted with the 
iiuble river Tay can test it v, is most applicablt 
to its majestic, calm, flowing current, when in full 
flood. Besides the latest above modem autho- 
rity, our own Scotch historians, give the name 
Tav to the Tay, for whicli see the maps of both 
Pinkcrton and Chalmers, where thev onlv add 
the Latin ti i niuiation ^ us ' to the Gaelic pro- 
nunciation of the word, thereby it is ' Tavus/ 
fiitson bkcwise calls it Tavus. Our best an- 
cient writer on the geography of Britain is 
Cambden; he also proves the Tay is Tavus 
and not Taus. He lived in the reign oi i^hu t u 
Elizabeth, and is thus of higher antiquity than 
most writers that can be broupfht forward. He 
mentions, when speaking of St Andrews in the 
county of Fife, ' non tta procul a Tavo sestuario 
nunc Taw ad quem Perth,' that is, ^ not far 
off U the Tav flrth, now Taw, on which is 

* See ' Words and Flaws," -by itie Rev. Isaac Taylor, pa^s 
209 and 2I«, 'iA ediuoo, 
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Perth/ ^ This therefore most distinctly proTes 

that the irne, genuine, and native name of the 
river Tay is from the Graelic word Tambh, pro- 
nounced Tav, and that callln;^^ it Taw is bnt a 
very modern corruption compared to the period 
when the Caledonian Gael first named the 
liver ; and further, that it is only brought for- 
ward to try and aid tlie attempt of making the 
language of the Caledonian Picts to be a mix- 
ture of Welsh and Gaelic, but to which the 
original name of the river Tay (that wholly 
flowed through Pictish territory alone) gives 
no countenance wliatever, or to those who we 
see wish to make the descendants of the noble 
Caledonians a Welsh-speaking people. 

An English chronicle writer in the middle 
of the twelfth century (1150) is quoted by 
Robertson in his valuable History of the Early^ 
Kings, namely, Henry of Huntingdon, who 
expressed his wonder as to what had become of 
the Picts and their language: the extract begins, 
^ Picti jam videantur deleti,' etc., etc., that is^ 
' the Picts already appear to be as if blotted 
out/ etc., etc. This arose from the change of 
name, the Pictish people, who never were Scots, 

^ See tills extract from Cambdeu's Latin edition of Win 
work, quoted by Gordon in his Itinerary, page 34. 

' Robertson's * Scotland under her Kaily Kings,' vol. ii., 
pages 370> H71, note. 
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being now so called. This writer heard of no- 
thing but a Scotch king, a Scotch people^ and 
a Scoteh language, and from this change of 
name (^although the original people remained), 
hds arisen all the fables, and the before-men* 
tioned author (on the Early Scottish Kings ), 
well observes of the ancestors of the Highland- 
ers and the monntainoiis region they inhabited, 
that if they ' had spoken a different language 
from Gaelicy their dialect, wlu tlier Cymric or 
Teutonic, would have lingered amidst the re- 
cesses of their wild mountains, long after tlie 
days of Henry of Himtingdon/^ This is most 
clear, as it was only in the third century after 
the pretended date of the fabulous conquest 
that that writer lived ; and when we consider 
that language is one of the most enduring and 
unchangeable things known, and whatever al- 
teration of manners or customs among a people 
may have taken place, so as not to be detected 
by the closest mvestigation; yet it is no so with 
the language of any nation, ^uU remains and 
descends with the people, and neither will it 
be lost even if its use is proscribed, it will still 
survive; and when we consider that the Gael 
are. and ever have been in all ages, most dearly 
attached to their own native tongue the Gaelic 
of Alban, it is confidently hoped the clear cvi- 

' See Robertisou t> Kailj kiugs, vol. ii., page 37-A. 
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(lence herein adduced res]>ecting it, justifies 
the belief that the present Highlanders speak 
the same Gaelic as their Caledonian ancestors 
did, who gave those naines^ to every object in 
their country, from the smallest knoll to the 
highest of their mountains, from the smallest 
brook to their largest rivers, and which same 
Gaelic is still their native language. 

' The topography of the Highlands of Scotland is pie- 
aerxed in ORsian, who lived in the third century, in Adomann 
who wrote near 1200 years ago, in the Pictish Chronicle of the 
ninth century, or 1000 years ago; also all the Irish Annals 
of near 600 } cni-s ago, the whole of these authorities proving 
its identity with that of the present day, and confiiting the 
fable of a new OaeHo^ as asserted by the Rev. Dr Thomas 
M'Lauchlan (in his * Early Scotch Church'}, without my one 
proof or authoHty being givai by kirn for iU 
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CHAPTER X. 

|Joeti!!|, Itatiunal Si[c.sii, %tjXi&, and 
Pttsic of th(t %94 4 %\\m. 

any country possesses a very ancient 
It^l^ and historical poetry^ and which, with 
one consent, the inhabitants of that countrv 
acknowledge to be composed in their own 
native langaage, and which poetry conveys to 
them infallible proofs of its genuineness and 
vast antiquity, and at the same time there is 
an adjoining people and nation who know no- 
thing whatever of the language of the former 
one, yet deny that their poetry is genuine, a 
little reflection will show that the truth of the 
(juestioii must be with those to whom the native 
language belongs. This is precisely the state of 
the case as to the poems of Ossian, they are 
received and accepted by the native Gael of 
Alban, but are not so by some of their neigh- 
boiirs, who may be called foreigners, as they 
know not a smgle line, or perhaps a word, of 

y 
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the language in which Ossian^s poems were 
composed ; but had the objectors considered 
that these poems (professing to be of such ex-- 
traordlnary great anti(jiiity} could not have been 
com})()sod in later ages witliout betraying to a 
native clear proofs from the language that they 
were spurious; and that the closest criticism 
of the most learned in the Gaelic language 
have never yet discovered proof that there 
exists forgery in Ossian's poems, but, on the 
contrary, that the language is of such a cha^ 
racter as carries a conviction of the truth of 
their extraordinary high antiquity along with 
them, as also that those who know the Gaelic 
language best, can discern Ossian's poetry from 
all imitations by any others ; and which poetry 
never could have received the attention that it 
does from the native Highlanders, unless it 
had been undoubtedly genuine. Ossian's poems 
would never have attained to that high respect 
and regard they hold in the estimation of the 
Gael had they been modem, or forged — these 
considerations give some of the strongest reasons 
to be assured that this most ancient national 
])oetry is truly genuine. Ossian may rightly be 
called the Homer of the ancient Caledonian Gael; 
and it should also be remembered that his father 
Fingal (called also Fionn and Finn), himself, 
sjind his son Oscar, were at the same time three 
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of the mofit illustrious and renowned of the 

ancient heroes of Alban, and who are still by 
tlie Uiglilanders called ^ the Fingalians*' The 
proofs respecting Ossian's poetry are clearly 
and most learnedly stated in the Highland 
Society Eeport on it^ comprising, besides, with 
it, a most valuable appendix of docuinents, 
engravings of ancient Gaelic AISS., the original 
of the poems, etc., etc, with most numerous 
letters from parish clerg^'uien of the Highland 
districts^ and others f rom magistrates, gentle- 
men of rank and of large property, the whole 
of them declaring that the poems of Ossian, 
and partly printed by JVL*Plierson, tliey had 
heard and known from their youth in the 
original Gaelic; and they stated the reciters 
of these poems to liave, in numerous instances, 
known them before M'Pherson was born ; and 
again, many of the reciters could neither read or 
write, and so could not have learned them in any 
other way than they were in the remote acres, 
from wiiich tliey had been handed down, from 
one generation to another — here are reasons 
to believe in Ossian's poetry that surely should 
make it perfectly satisfactory to do so* 

The period of Ossian and when ho composed 
his poems was in the third century, very re- 
mote, most undoubtedly ; the date that is 
allowed for the death of his father Fingal is ^ 
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A.D. 285 ; his own son Oscar was slain in the 

battle of Gabhra, the following year, a.d. 286. 
As there was neither writing or printing known 
in those times among the Gael^ their poetry 
was preserved from one generation to another 
by recitation.^ And there was a profession 
among the Gaelic p^ 'plo, held in very high 
esteem, namely, the bards, whose duty was to 
recite and tell of the deeds of their heroes : by 
them and others the poetry of the Caledonian 
Gael was kept as it were in one continued stream 
of remembrance, from one age to another ; of 
course, assuming the poetry was repeated and 
continued in the same language as it was com- 
posed in, because, any one advocating a new 
Gaelic language being brought in among the 
native Higlilanders throws the greatest suspi- 
cion' on the truth of Ossian 's poetry. It could 
not have been transmitted but in the original 
language it was composed in ; and as the 

^ The Gaelic language itself lias only been piesoi ved by 
tradition from one generation to anotlier. Thoy Imd anciently 
no books or printing; tlie laiiLniage was banded down from 
I'atber to sou exactly in tho name manner as were the pQcms 
of Ossian. 

- Tbose who trv to make it believed a nac Gaelic Ian- 
guage came at tbe time of the fabulous conquest by Kennetli 
MaeAlj)in, are doing tbe worst possible thing to bring Ossiau's 
poetry into discredit. A change of language is incompntihle 
with their preservation. They could only remain with any 
people in the language they were comjwml in. 
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Gaelic language of the topography of the 
Highlands is okkr than Os8ian*8 time, and also^ 
when we consider that this topographical lan- 
guage is the spoken tongue of the Highlanders 
of this daify we have thereby an assurance that 
Ossian's poetry, and now known, is in the same 
Gaelic as be composed it. As to the supposed 
difficulty of continuing the repetition of tlie 
poems, an example oecurs, among many others, 
in the Highland Society Report, namely, the 
Rev. Mr Jiai iui(.i/ clergyman of the ]>arisli of 
Weem, Perthshire, who furnished the Higliland 
Society with several of Ossian's poems he had 
hear J recited thirty years before, and the per- 
son from whom he so heard them, had re^ 
ceiyed them from another fifty years before he re- 
cited them to Mr M^Diannid. Thus, only in one 
generation, we learn the poems had thus existed 
for eighty years in as great a state of perfection 
as they did the day they reached tlie Highland 
Society. Therefore, we can by reflection under- 
stand, that from the endurance of language, 
and the continual recitation by the bards, etc., 
it was as easy to carry back the reciting the 
poems for 1000, as to do so for only 100 years. 
It is only the multiplying the number of per- 
sons; and however strange at first sight this 

^Seethe Rev. Mr M'Diarinid's Lettfii* in Higliland So- 
cle^ Report on Osaian, page 91. 



iiiav apjiear, it will become evident, when con- 
sidering the power oi' the human memory is no 
more taxed in the one case than the other. 
With regard to the subject of the powers of 
the bards to repeat the ancient poetry, there is 
in the Appendix^ to the Highland Society 
Keport a clear testimony of it, by one of the 
M^Murrich*8, bard to the family of MacDonald 
of Clam aiialtl, and of -vvliich lie declared he was 
tiie ninteenth descendant. He repeated the 
whole of the long poem called Darthiila, or the 
Clan Uisneach, and the parish clergyman cer- 
tifies he heard him.' There was also obtained 
by the Highland Society of Scotland, from that 
ot London, that most valuable collection of 
Highland poetry that has been often before 
mentioned, iinmcly, the Book of the Dean of 
Lismore, and which contains the poetry of Os- 
sian» and also some subsequent, and the greiatest 
part taken down from reciters more than 350 
years ago, namely, in 1512. This collection 
extends to the vast length of near 12,000 
lines ; and it contains the gre^itest portion of 
the Gaelic poetry known to exist, and is a 
proof of the highest value to the truth of 
Ossian, as much of what M'Pherson printed 

* See Appendix, page '-^0. 

' See the Appendix to the Highland Society iiepoi t on 
Ossiau, page 20, 
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appears iii it, and with only triiling differences; 
and yet^ it ought to be reinembered, that what 
the Dean of Lismore heard and wrote down in 
1512, was 250 years before the same poems 
were collected from other native reciters bv 
Macpherson.^ A fact so strong as tliis, it is 
thought, will convince any one as to the truth 
of Ossian's poems, and likewise prove how 
faithlully they were handed down by the Higli- 
landers from generation to generation. So 
great a proof of fidelity, in handing down the 
poems, it is believed, will be considered conchi- 
sive, and that, besides many others, suihcient 
reasons have now been given to receive Ossian's 
poetry as genuine, and belonging to the Higii- 
landers, — the real descendants of the Cale- 
donian Gael. 

To this poetry, also, it must be remem- 
bered that the Highlanders of Scotland are the 
inlieritors from their forefathers, of the third 
century, and in no way did they derive it from 
the Irish colonv of Scots, who did not come 
into Argyleshire till the sixth century ; the 
reciting of these Ossianic poems is still conti- 

^ The Poems of Ossian* collected by M'Pliei-son, from re* 
citersiu the Highlauds, beiug idmtieal vfiili those heard by 
the Dean of Lismore, and collected by liim *2b0 years before 
(M^Pherson), should make il very ]ilain how easy it wtist to 
transmit the poems for a vast deal longer period of time. 
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nued iji onr day.^ At page 153 of the Gaelic 
part of the Book of the Dean of Lismore, there 
is the poem of the battle of Gabhra (in a.d. 
2S6)> taken dowu from the recitation of Chris- 
tina Sutherland, in the county of Caithness, in 
18^4, consisting of 200 lines and upwards of 
closely printed poetry ; and in the same work^ 
there is a specimen of the poem on this battle, 
iium the oral recitation of the same person in 
1856, it begins thus: — 

* Is trom an nuelid nio clmmha fein, 
Guilgeantach mo rian, 
Smnainchadh a chath chruaidh.' 

Translation : — 

' My mourning is grievous this night. 
Weeping is mv coiulition, 
As I think of tlie herce iight.' 

The above is translated by tlic Tlcv. Dr Thos. 
M^Lauchlan, and every Highlander should be 
thankful he undertook the labour, and finished 
with success, from the Book of the Dean of 
Lismore, the translation of so valuable a collec- 
tion of their national poetry, and that whatever 

1 General Stewart of Oarth menttoos in his woik, Sketehes 
of the Highlanders, that there was in Oleulyon, in his Imme- 
diate neighhourhood, a young woman who could repeat many 
hundred lines of Ossian's poetry. 

* Pages 49 and 43, note. 
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maybe the final result of their ancient language, 
here is a record of it for future generations. 

The writer would here venture also to point 
out the kind meant wishes of the present 
learned John Stuart Blackie, Esq., Professor 
of Greek in the University of Edinburgh, in 
favour of tlie Gaelic lancrua^e, on which he 
gave a lecture some few months ago, showing 
its distinctive character, etc. A native High- 
lander (the Rev. D. M'Intyre, Kincardine, 
has also written an Essay on the antiquity of 
the G-aelic) it is to be hoped these may be fol- 
lowed by many other similar pamphlets, estab- 
lishing the identity of the language of the 
present Highlanders and that of the noble 
Caledonian, and Fingahan Gael of Alban. 

Extracts will now be given of the poems of 
Ossian, both in Gaelic and English. The old- 
est of these must unquestionably have been • 
the one mentioned at page 293 of Appendix 
of the Highland Society Report on Ossian, when 
he had retired to the forest wilds, then but in 
his youth, to indulge in his natural propensity 
to meditation and song, and when his father 
Fingal found him, Ossian sung a poem of which 
only the first line is given. The following part 
of a poem must also have been an early com- 
position of Ossian, in it is the address of Fionn 
or Fingal (his father) to his grandson Oscar 
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(the son of Ossian) to inculcate in him the prin- 
ciples ui valour and liuiiour,by the example of his 
ancestors. It begins in English, ^ Son of my 
son ! said the kiner * This poem Is given at con- 
siderable length in the Appendix to the Report.^ 
Extract from the poem ^ Briathran Fhinn 
re Oscar : ' — 

' A mhic mo nihich ! thu'irt an righ, 
Oscair, a righ nau 6g fhlath ! 
Chunnaic mi dearsa do lain, b'i muaill 
Bhi ag amharc do bhuaidh sa chath. 
Lean gu dluth re elin do shimiseai*. 
Is na dibir a bhi mar iasdan. 
Nuair hn blioo Treninoi" na ratli 
Is Trathal atliair nan treunliioch, 
Chuir iad gach cath le buaidh.' 

Translation : — 

* Son of mv son ! said the king, 

0 Oscar, chief of the generous youth ! 

1 saw the gleaming of thy sword. 

And I <;loricd to see thee victorlousin the battle. 
Tread close on the fame of thv fathers. 
And cease not to be as they have been. 
\\ hen Treninor of glorious deeds did hve. 
And Trathal the father of heroes, 
They fought every battle with success.' 

^ Appeudix to Ue)Kii% pages 224, 225. 
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The foUowing poem by Ossian is in praise 
of his father, Fionn or Fingal, who by the 
computation of Irisli writers, died, as before 
said, in.A.D. 285. It was composed within a 
week after that event. It is considered to be 
of much merit. 

The Rev. Dr Thomas M^Lauchlan, who 
was one of the editors of the l>ook of the 
Dean of Lismore (whicli is a collection of 
Gaelic poetry, of Ossian, etc., etc., as already 
mentioned), speaks of this |)oem in the highest 
terms, saying,^ * in the original * (that is, the 
Gaelic), * the poetry is worthy of the name of 
Ossian, uioi e so, indeed, than any of the pieces 
in this collection. It is quite impossible to 
produce in English the effect of the rhythm 
and alliteration of the Gaelic ; but the editor^ 
has endeavoured, while giving an exact render- 
ing, to retain, in as far as possible, the peculiar 
measure of the original. The piece is a fine 
tribute of filial love and admiration, nor is 
there room to doubt its ge nuineness*' 

■ Book Dean of Lismore, page 26. The Gaelic is pages' 
1«. 19. 

« The Rev. Dr Thomas M*L*inch1an. 
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Se la gris an d^^ 

O uach fhaca uii Fionn, 
Cha-n fhaca ri 'm re, 
Saoi bti glieire learn ; 
Mac nighiiin O'Theige, 
Bigh nam buillean trom. 
M'eud 's mo rath, 
Mo ehiall 's mo ciion. 
Fa fiUdh fa flath, 
Fa righ air ghelrc, 
Fionn ilath, righ na Feinn, 
Fa treabhach air gach tir. 
Fa miall mhr mara, 
Fa leobhar air leirg, 
Fa sheabhag glan gaoithe, 
Fa sith air gach ceairde, 
Fa oileanach ceart, 
Fa matrg nior mhearbh. 
Fa ullamh air ghniomh, 
Fa steidh air gach seum, 
Fa fior ceart a bhreth. 
Fa tamliaiche tuaith, 

' Of comse it must be npparont to auy one that this titlfl 
was put in by the Dean of Lismore, though a Gaelic title 
would have been more appropriate. 
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Fa ioniisaichte 'n a aigh. 

Fa brathach air buaidh. 
Fa h-e an teachdair wrd. 
Air clialm 'iis air cheol, 
Fa diultadli nan diamh, 

0 dh' fhag greagh na cUr, 
A chneas mar an cailc, 

A ghruaidh mar aa^oi^, 
Bu ghlan gorm a rosg, 
'Fliolt mar an t-6r, 
Fa duil daiiuh 'u8 daoine^ 
Fa aireach nan agli, 
Fa uUamh air ghniomk^ 
Fa min ri mnathan. 

Translation, 
The Author of this is Ossian^ the son of Finiu 

'Twas yesterday week 

1 last saw Finn ; 
Ne'er did I see 
A braver man ; 
Teige*s daughter's son,^ 
A powerfiil king ; 

My fortune, my light, 

■ 

^ The luotlier of Finn or Finjral was Miiinir, dau^'liiev ot" 
Tei^'p. a celebrated Druid. Oliiers think lior ol" a roval faiujlv 
♦•rtilfd Bregia — See note, page 26, iiook Dean of Lismoiv. 

27 

■ 
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My mind's whole might. 

Both poet and chief. 
Braver than kings, 

Firm chief of the Feinn, 

Lord of all lands, 

Leviathan at sea^ 

As great on land. 

Hawk t)t the air, 

Foremost always. 

Generous, just, 

Despised a lie. 

Of vigorous deeds. 

First in sonjx. 

A righteous judge. 

Firm his rule. 

Polished his mien, 

Who knew but victory. ■ 

Who is like him 

In fight or song ? 

Resists the foe. 

In house or field. 

Marble his skin, 

The rose his cheek. 

Blue was his eye. 

His hair like gold. 

All men's trust, 

Of noble mind. 

Of ready deeds. 

To women mild. 
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Is fad an nochd na neiila faim^ 
Is fada leain an oidhche an raoiri 

An la an dhigh ge fada dlioinh, 
Do bu leor fada 'n la an d^, 

Fada learn gaeh la a thig, 
Ni mar sin bu chleachdadh learn 
Guu deablitha gun deanamh catha* 
Gun bhi foghlum cleas dlu. 

Gun nigheanaibh^ gun cheol^ gun chruit, 
Gun phromiadh cnaimh, gun ghniomh gre^ 

Gun tullleadh fhoorliHum gheire, 
Bhi gun f hoill^ gun 61 ileidh^ 

Gun chion air suiridh, no air sealg, 
An da cheard ri an robh mi. 
Gun dol an gle6 no an eath, 
Ochan ! ach is deurach domh. 

Gun bhreitli air eilid no air fiadh, 
Ni h' amhuil sin bu mhiann learn, 
Oun luaidh air chonbheart no air chon. 
Is fad an nochd na neula faim.^ 

* This is the Gaelic title for Ossiaii's poems. 
^ See Gaelic part of the Book of the Dean of Ldsmore, 
page 3. 



It will be seen that this poem is a lament 

by Ossian in his decliningr years, it is very pa- 
thetic and descriptive of the effects of age. 

The author of this is Oman. I 

Long do the clouds this night surround me — 

Long to me was the night that is pnst — 
For the day that has come I have longed — 
While slowly rolled the day before. 
Tedious to ine is eacli day that comes. 
For it is not as it was wont ! 
(jrone are the heroes, my friends in wiir. 
And feats of strength are no longer performed: 
Generosity, the will and the deed have failed. 
Sad is my heart witliout an object for its lovo, 
Xor power to avenge the feeble. 
Hospitality and the drink of the feast are no 
more ; 

No more the love of the fair or of the chase. 

In wliicli I was wont to take delifjlit. 
On tlie sword, or the dart I no longer rely. 
I do not come up with the hind or the hart, 
Xor do I traverse the hills of the elk. 
I hear not of hounds nor their deeds. 
The night of clouds to me is long ! * 

The following lines taken from Ossian's 

^ Translation in Highland Society Report on Ossian's 
]K>em3, pago 94. 
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poem of Ca-Lodin, commencement of Dnan 
5dy is considered the grandest and most sub- 
lime of all his compositions : — 

' Whence have sprung the things that are i 
And whither roll the passing years ? 
Where does time conceal its two heads^ 
In dense impenetrable gloom, 
Its surface marked with heroes deeds alone ? 
I view the generations gone ; 
The past appears but dim — 
As objects by the moon*s faint beams 
Reflected from a distant lake. 
1 see indeed the thunderbolts of war ; 
But there the unmighty joyless dwell, 
All those who send not down their deeds 
2o far succeeding times. 

The following very ancient poem is printed 
in the Appendix^ of the Beport of Highland 
Society on Ossiaii. the MS. from which it is 
taken is also of Terj high antiquity, namely, 
written in 1238, and is now deposited with the 
other even more ancient Gaelic MSS. in the 
Adyocates* Library^ Edinburgh^ 

This highly beautiful poem is called Deardir 
or Darthula, and is exceedingly tender and 
pathetic, and shows it was composed on her 

I Appendix, pages ^97, 298, 299. 



leaving hor native^ laod Alban^ — the only 
thing which appears to have reconciled her to 

it being that she departed withher lover Xaos, 
who aboy it would appear, had resided ia Glen- 
urchy. The Gaelic topographical names are 
but sUglitlj changed from the time ot the writ- 
ing of the poem, more than six hundred years 
ago, a stronc: proof how they pass correctlt/ from 
one generation to another,^ 

The following is from the Gaelic MS., 
dated 1258 : — 

Do dech Deardir ar a heise ar cridiibh 
Alban , « . . agus ro chan an laoidh. 

Inniain tir an tir ud thoir 
Alba cona linorantaibh 
Nocha ticfuin eisdi ille 
Mana tisain le Naise. 

Inmaln Dun Fidhgha is Dun Finn 
Inmain in Dun os a cinn 
Inmain Inis Draignde^ 
Is inmain Dun ISuibnei. 

^ Fkobably to settle in Erin, as in another pait of the 
poem she says herself and her lover are goiug west, and to 
leave Alban for ever. 

* There is also a rerj fine translation of this poem in th«» 
introduetion to the Book of the Bean of lismove, see page 
l&xxyii. 

' InisdrailiD, now called Inistrynich, and near Loch Awe. 
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Caill euan gar tigeadh AiiiDle mo niiar 
Fagair lim ab bitan 

Is Naise an olrear Albau. 

Glend Laidh do clioliain fan mboirmiii caoimli 
lasg is sieng is saill bniich 
Fa hi mo cbuid an Glen laigh 

Glend masain ard a crimh geal a gasain 

Do niiiKus eoUadh coi rach 
Os inbhar mungacb Masain 

Glend Eitchi ann do togbhus mo ched ti^h 
Alaind a fidli iar neirghe 
Buaile grene Glend eitchi 

Mo chen Glend Urchaidh 

Ba hedh in Glend dircach dromchain 

UaJlcha feara aoisi ma Naise 

An Glen Urcliaid 

Glend da ruadh 

Mo chen gach fear da na dual 

Is binn gutli cuacli 

Ar craeib chniim 

Ar in mbinn os Glendaruadh 

Inmain Draigliea is tren tniigli 

Inmain Auichd in ghaimimh glain 

Nocha ticfuin eisde anoir 

Mana tisuinn lem Inmain. 



Translation. 

Darthula looked behind her towards 

The land of Alban, and raised the strain. 

Lovely land is that eastern land^ 

Alban with all its lakes, 

O that I might not depart from it ! 

But I depart with Naos, 

Lovely is the tower of Fidga^ aind the tower of 
Fingal. 

Lovely is the tower above them^ 
Lovely the Isle of Dragno 

And lovely the tower of Suvno.^ 

But alas ! the wood, the bay which Ainle would 

approach. 
Are left by me and Xaos for ever 
Upon the coast of Alban. 
O vale of Laith !^ would I were sleeping by its 

soothing murmur! 

Fish and vension, and the choice of the chm 

prepared, 
VV^ould be my repast in Glenkuth,^ 

' Now in liiiglisli called Castle Sween. 
« Glcnliiith, now in English Gleniochy» but tlie» 
Benaoidlie there still. '] 
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Glenmasain !^ high grow its herbs» fair wave its 
branches. 

Steep would be the place of our repose 
Over the grassy banks pf Masan* 

O vale of Etha I where a first bouse has been 
built for me, 

'JDelightfiil were its groves when the sun risen 
to his height 

Would strike liis beams on Gleneitl. 

How I lonn^ for the vale of Urchay ! 
Straio-ht vale of the fairest hills 
Joyful were his companions around Naos 
In Glenurchay. 
Yale of Daruadh ! 

Pleasant to me would be each of its people. 

Sweet is the note of the cuckoo 

From the bending tree of the mountain 

Above Glendaruadh ^ 

Xiovely is Dragno of the sounding shore ! 

» This name remains even in English the same. It is a 
valley in Cowal, in Argyleshire, which, with Glenurchay and 
Oleaeitiret two other valleys in Ai-gyleshire, is celebrated in 
this poem, and was the scene in which the sons of Uisueach, 
or Uanoth, followed the chase. — See Appendix, Report ou 
Ossiaii, page 297, 

s Galled in English Olendaruel. 
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Lovely is Avich of the brightest sand ! 
O ! that I might not depart from it west. 

But 1 depart with my love ! 

The first person who ever thought of print- 
ing and translating Gaelic poetry was a young 
man of twenty or twenty-one, named Jerome 
Stone/ This was exactly one hundred and ten ♦ 
years ago. He went to reside at Dunkeld, and 
got so fond of the Gaelic language, that he 
ac(|uired it, and was not only able to translate, 
but to render it into poetry. This took place in 
1755; and, after he had been at the pains to 
collect several of tlie ancient poeuis of tlie 
Highlands, he sent a copy of one of them to 
the only periodical that then existed in Scot- 
land, namely tlu> ' Scots Magazine/ along witli 
a very modest, becoming letter, to the editor 
of the magazine ; and it so attracted his atten- 
tion, tliat lie published the letter, Gaelic poem, 
and translation in verse by Stone, in the ^ Scots 
Magazine' for the month of January 1756. 
^n extract of the original Gaelic, as written 
down by Stone,^ will be given, and three tmns- 
lations of it will also, — one by the Highland 

' See the IIi<,'liaiKl Society Report on Ossian, ]iage 23. 
There were no dictionaries or graratnars of the Gaelic 
as yet, when this young man wi*ote, and, though not a native, 
shows how near the wilting of Gaelic then is to the present 
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Society Committee^ one by Stone in verse, and 

another from the Book ut the Dean of Lis- 
niore. The name of the poem, which is very 
pathetic, is called Fhraoich,' or 'The 

Death of Fraoch.* The scene of it by many is 
thought to be Loch Fraoch, called in EngUsh 
Loch Fruchie, in Glenquaich, Perthshire. The 
name of the loch corresponds, and there is an 
island in it. Tradition also places it here. 

lias (^hraoich/ 

Osan caraid ann clnain Fhraoich, 

Osan laoich ann caiseal chro. 
All osan sin ou tutrseach fear. 
Son tromghulanach bean og. 

Sud e shiar an Gam am bheil, 

Fraoch MacFedhich an fhlult niliaoidh, 
Am fear a rinn buidhbeachas do Mhei, 
Sann air a shloinnte Cam Fhraoich. 

Gul nam ban on Chruachan shoir. 
Is cruaidh an Fath mam gntl a bhen 

Ise fhag a hosan go troin, trom, 
Fraoch MacFedhich na colg sean. * 

* Tliis is t\^^^ orif^nnal Gaelic, ah collecle^l hv it ioTnf 
Stone, and printed in tlie Appendix of the iieport on 0:iaiim, 
page, 99. 



Gur i an ainir a nitli an gnl, 

Tighin ga fhlos do chluain Fhraioch, 

Doun abhradh an f built cbais aill^ 

Aon inghean Maidhe ga m bidh na laoich. 

Aon inghean Clioruil is grinne fait, 
Taobh re taobli anocbd is Fraoch^ 
Ga h-iomad fear aghradhiiigh i, 
Nior ghaoluigh i fear ach Fraoch. 



Literal Translation of the Poem on the 

Death of Fraoch, in Report of Highland So- 
ciety.^ 

The aigli of a friend in the grove of Fraoch ! 
A sigh for the hero in its rounded pale, 
A sigli which causes each man to mourn. 
And which makes each maiden weep ! 

There, to the westward^ is the Carn,^ 

Which covers Fraochi son of Fiach, of the soft 

hair. 

He who obeyed the call of Mey, 

And from whom the Oarn of Fraoch has its 

« 

name. 

^ See Appendix, page \\2. 

* A monumental Leap of stones, to mark a grave. 
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The maids from Crucliaii weep. 

Sad is the cause of their woe, . 

For their mournful sighs are occasioned. 

By Fraoch, son of Fiach, of the ancient weapons. 

Him most bewails the maid 

Who comes to weep in the grove of Fraoch, 

The brown-eyed fair of curling lock^. 

Only daughter of Mey, whom the heroes obey. 

Only daughter of Corul, of finest hair, 
Whose side to-night is stretched by the side of 

Fraoch ; 

Though many were the men who sought her love. 
She loved none but Fraoch. 

Whence come these dismal sounds that fill our 

cars I 

Wliy do the groves such lamentations send ! 
Why sit the yirgins on the hill of tears. 

While heavy sighs their tender bosoms rend ! 

They weep for Albin with the flowing hair. 

Who perished by the cruelty of Mey ; 

A blameless hero, blooming, young, and fair ; 

Because he scorned her passions to obey. 

* This is the trauslatiou in verse by Jerome Stone. 
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See on yon western hill the heap of stones^ 

Which mourning friends have raised o'er his 
bones! 

O woman ! bloody, bloody was thy deed ; 
The blackness of thy crime exceeds beUef ; 
The story makes each heart but thine to 

bleed, 

And fills both men and maids with keenest 

grief! 

Behold thy daughter^ beauteous as the sky. 
When early mom ascends yon eastern hills, 

She loved the youth who h// tJiy guile did dip., 
And now our ears with lamentations fills ; 
'Tis she, who sad, and grovelling on the 
ground. 

Weeps o'er his grave, and makes the woods 
resound. 



ib4 S^ath si\ J^raoth. 

'Tis the sigh of a friend from Fraoch's green 
mound, 

'Tis the warrior's from his lonely bier, 

*Tis a sigh might grieve the manly heart, 
And might make a maid to weep. 
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Here to the east the cairn, where lies 

Fraoch Fitheach's son of softest locks, 
Who nobly strove to favour Mai, 

And from whom Cairn Fraoch is named. 

In Cruachan east a woman weeps^ 
A mournful tale 'tis she laments ; 
Heavy, heavy sighs she gives 
For Fraoch MacFithich of ancient fame. 

She 'tis in truth who sorely weeps 
As Fraoch's green mound she visits oft ; 
Maid of the locks that wave so fair, 
JVIai's daughter so beloved of men. 

This night Orla's soit-haired daughter 
Xiies side by side with Fraoch MacFithic. 
Many were the men who loved her. 
She of them all loved Fraoch alone} 

The following Gaelic poem is called * Oran 
nam Beann^' or, ^ the Song of the Mountains.' 
It is fl^iven because it mentions so much of 
Ui^lilaud topography in AthoU, Perthshire, 
and refers to several of the mountains that 
appear in the illustrations. It is understood 

« See the Book of the Deau oi Lissinore, Englittb part 
page bb. 
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to have originally been composed in very re- 
mote ages by an ancient warrior, on the pro- 
spect of his return to his native hills, after an 
expedition in which he had been engaged, and 
he names mountains in AthoU that are chiefly 
close together^ and he rejoices at the prospect 
of again beholding them. The hills all bear 
the same names now. Its antiquity is evi 
denced by one of the mountains being called 
that of the Roaring of the Wolves, which 
animals have been nearly extinct in AthoH 
the last three hundred years. The song now 
passes in the district for the composition of a 
celebrated deer-stalker, who, early in the seven- 
teenth century, helped himself and friends to 
venison from the adjoining deer-forests,^ and, 
with alterations, he suited the song to his own 
circumstances, when having the prospect of 
again receiving his liberty,^ so as to return to 
his accustomed li aunts anionjnr his native hills. 
The song is well known in that part of the 
Highlands. The literal translation of the fifth 
verse is as follows : — 

^ He must have frequented the royal foieet of Benachrom- 
leg (Beinnerombeag, or, the little crooked mountain), as he 
speaks of Camrigh, or, the King's Hill, which is near the 
centre of the forest 

' Ho is said to he in prison when he composed this song. 
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shall see the dim hazy jDountain of the 
pointed ^ tops. 
The little mountain, and the silver muuutuiii.* 
The mountain of the roaring of the great wolt. 
And the little brook with the bird's at its side/ 



(dijatt nam b^ann. 

Chorus. 

En min o iri lioro 

En inino horo iri 
Kn min o iri horo 
'Saoibhinn ieam an diugh na ohith. 

Chitii mi 'n Dun^ Chith, id! 'hi meadar, 
Chith mi eadar dha Ghaig, 
Chith mi thall an coire creagach. 
Gu trie san robh an eilid ga saraeh. 
En min o^ etc. 

Obitli mi 'n dubh lochan uaine, 
Chith mi Chruach 's a Bheinn bhrear, 

■ * Beinn ua Ghlonaneag.* or tfie dim bHxy in<nmtiitii of 
the pointed, or iudeoted tops. 

* 'Hie names of all these mountainti, Uiough given no 
donbt at least two tliousand years ago« aiv still the Qaelic of 
the preeent day in the Highlander's lauguage , a positive proof 
of the people and language beimj the iamt. 

f9 



Chitli lui gleann Oisiu nam Fionn, 
'Seirigh greine air meal nan Leachd. 
En min etc. 

A bheinn uaine ma tlia thu torracli 
Gur entrotn chuireas tu dhiot t'eallacli. 

Is ioma. damli i liuaIIi rangacli, 
Thig Btigli an gleann gun cheannaeh. 
En min etc. 

ann siiiu bhan comuiin bris-deach, 
Eadar mise 'us chreig shulicb, 
Mise gu bratli cha diriadh, 
'Us ise gu dilinn clia teamadh. 
£n min etc. 

Chith mi Beiiiii GLlo nan eno-, 
Beinn blieag, 's Argiod bheann, 
Beinn blmirich nam madadh, m5r, 
'S allt a nid an eun ri taobh. 
En min etc. 

A clioilich sinn, *iis a choilicli dhubh, 
Chunnaig mi tliu 'n diugh 's an de. 
Nam biodh mo ghun a Garnanrigli^ 

Bhrisinn an it 'thu sliios fo'd sge. 
En min etc. 
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Tlie following is from the fragment of a 
Gaelic song of the island of Lewis, and is only 
givefi as showing that the same language pre- 
vails in the islauds-^it likewise refers to names 
of places in the island. 

'A Mhor! a Mhor! till ri d' maclian, 
'S ghetbh thu goidean brie o' n* lochan^ 
O' Loch Nidir *s o' Loch Naidir, 
'S o' chean Loch £it nam bradan.' 

Translation. 

^ O Sarah, Sarah, return to thy son, 
And thou shalt get a string (or withe) of 

trouts (^from the lakes); 
From Loch Nidir, and from Loch Naider, 
And from Loch Eii of the salmon.' i 

There is nothing . which so muck dis- 
tinguished the Gael of Alban as their highly 
picturesque costume, and which has been for 
so many ages peculiar to them. Proo& and 

» See Proceedings of the Society of AiitiquHiies, Scotland, 
vol. iii-, part I, page coUe<tted by Captain Thomas, R.N., 
and is supposed by him to refer to tl- v alms, called by the 
Higbiaoders tlie ' Each Uisge,* or ' Water liorae/ which is 
rarely, or even ever Been in Ihe course of a whole generation. 
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autliorities respecting It will be given to the 
reader from the most remote times, and which 
it is considered must, from such a connected 
series of evidence, demonstrate the unquestion- 
able great antiquity of the Highland garb. It 
has already been mentioned that there was a 
wall built by the Bomans between the rivers 
Forth and Clyde, going across present Scot- 
land. It was called the wall of Antonine* (and 
for which see the Map), being named after that 
Roman Emperor. The date of the construc- 
tion of it was A.i>. 140. From a part of its 
ruins there was dug up, some years ago, a piece 
of sculpt m-e (and which is now preserved at 
Croy), that represents three figures exactly 
dressed in the national garb of the Highland- 
ers, and an account of this piece of sculpture is 
given in the Arclh'eologia.^ This is the earliest 
piece of evidence the writer has met with of a 
representation of the Highland dress. The 
classical author Herodian, when speaking of 
the dress of the Caledonians in or about the 
year a.b. 204, says they were only partially 
clothed, which statement exactly accords with 
the appearance of the native dress at this day, 
and is precisely similar to what almost all sub- 

* Til is wall can be seen in the map, where it is inserted. 
2 See Arcliapoln-ria xxi., page 4}i», as quoted by Logan in 
the Scottish Gael, vol. i., page 248. 
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sequent writers on the subject^ have said of it. 

Grant, ill his work on the Gael, translates a 
passage trom JJiodorus Siculus^ stating that the 
natives of Gaul (from whence^ no donbt, the 
Gael of Albaii emigrated) wore a sort of tartan, 
or clothing of different colours. 1 he transla- 
tion given is^ 'they wear coats stained with 
various colours,*^ Thus we see the Caledonian 
Gael, when they first arrived in Britain, wore 
clothing exactly answering to the Highland 
tartan oi this day, but of course not of the 
modem distinctions us to clans. We are 
entitled to believe the calhng the Highland 
dress 'the garb of Old Gaul' is not an 
unfounded boast, when we remember that 
Caesar and Tacitus botli declare that the 
Britons (the latter writer had full information 
and accounts of the natives of the North, or 
Caledonians) were precisely the same people 
as the GaiUa in manners, religion, appearance, 
and customs, and, of course, if there had not 
been a similarity of clothing between the Gauls 
and the Britons, both I'acitus and Caesar would 
have had much cause to observe a very remark- 
able difference between the inhabitants of Gaul 

* 'JTie classical writer l)io says ihe Caledonians nre hardly 
clothed (he wrote A. D. 230), and dwell in tuuts, aud without 
shoes — Dio, HI). 7(*>, rap. 12, as quoted by Ritson in his Cale- 
donian Annals, vol. i. pago 12. 

-l)iodorusSicidus,Iib. v.,cap.30,quoted hv Grant ouiheGacl 



and Britain. Caesar arrived in the latter 
country fifty-five years before the Christian 
era, and Tacitus wrote of the country of Cale- 
donia from tlie first campaign of Agricola, in 
A.D. 7B. Camden^ a very learned antiquarian, is 
also quoted in Grant's Gael as saying that the 
Gauls .wore a garment they called * Brachse/ 
and which word appears almost identical with 
tlie (iaelic word ^Breacan,' meaning ' the High- 
land plaid * or coloured dress used and worn 
by the Gael of Alban from the earliest times. 
The learned Gaelic scholar Dr Armstrong, in 
his Gaelic Dictionary, speaks of the * breaean 
Gaidliealach/ or ' Highland plaid/ and men- 
tions some particulars, — ^thus the Ardrigh, or 
supreme king had seven different colours in hia 
dress, the Druidical tunic had six, and that of 
the nobles or maormors had four, and although 
this information is derived but from tradition,^ 
it would be a point so well and generally known, 
there seems good reason to believe it is cor- 
rectly founded, as although the Druidical times 
are now very remote, still the topography of 

* Almost the wljole topography of the Highlamls c-ldetiy 
rests ou tradilioii, which alone has handed down the names of 
hilU aad rirerSf etc, from the remotest times. Mini y hundred 
places were never named in charters or books, and as to mapti 
there were none almost, it maybe said, giving the names of the 
mountains till last century, yet the present topography of the 
Highlands is in general more than 2000 years old. 
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the Highlands and Ossian's j)uenis are qnite 
as ancient) and came down to modern times by 
tradition alone. The next writer that alhides 
to the dress of the inhabitants of Caledonia is 
the orator Eumenius^ who^ in the year a.d. 296^ 
in his oration in praise of the l£niperor Gon- 
stantius, says that the Britons were onlv ac- 
customed to encounter the Fiets ^ hostibus 
seminudis/ or ^half naked enemies/ exactly 
corresponding with the description always aj>- 
plied to the Highlanders' dress. Logan, in his 
work on the Gael, also quotes from the very 
ancient classical author (namely, Herodian} to 
the same effect that from the apparently scanty 
clothing of the Caledonian Gael, the expression 
naked was not inapplicable.^ We have next 
the testimony of the earliest of British writers, 
Glldas, wlio wrote about a.d. 550, and he says 
that the Plcts were only dressed with cloth 
round the loins.^ 

In the sculptured stones ot Scotland we 
have most clear and decided evidence of the 
antiquity of the national dress of the Gael — 
they bear clear testimony to the dress of the 

^ Herodian, lilt, iii., cap. 47, (]uoted by LogftD, Scottish 
(iuel, vol. i., page 

^ Gihlns, rap. 10. The Ann iMrnian Library publiKlad 
by Bohn, Loudon, is a most vahmble coUection for aU w}io 
wish to make referaiices to, or quotations from, the earliest 
\\ ritt^i-s wc possess, aud all of them taken from the very best 
«>ditions that exist. 
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Gael^ and these monuments are all within tlie 
ancient territories of the Caledonian Picts, 
none of the same antiquity exist within the 
boundaries of the country of the Irish Scots of 
Argylesliire. The date assigned to these an- 
cient stone monuments is, to some of tlieni, 
undoubtedly from their symbols, prior to Chris- 
tianity. Their period may therefore be said 
to extend from the sixth to the ninth century. 
Of those in whicli certain symbols appear, 
and which represent the national dress, there 
is one at Dupplin/ in Perthshire, and another 
at Forres, in ]\I u ajhhire, both probably not 
later than the eighth century. There was dis- 
covered within the last four or five years at 
Dull, in Perthshire, a sculptured stone slab, 
and on which is a representation of many 
figures in the Highland dress, and there are 
two figures mounted on horseback, those on 
foot have their round shields on their left 
arms, evidently prepared to make an attack, 
and the leaders, probably intended to represent 
the maoniior of Atholl, and another chieftain 
close to the footmen, who could not be sup- 

^ In tliecros^ at Duppliti, besides the figures being iti the 
Highland dress, they ara represented also as armed with tlie 
round target of the Gael, and spears. There is also a fine 
sculptured stone that is thought to be not later than the 
seventh century, at Nigg— the figure is in the Highland drests, 
with the * purse,' or ' sporau.' 
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posed to be represented as if on the hne of 
march, as then the shield or target was always 
carried slung on the back, this, therefore, 
would show that it was intended to represent 
their being prepared for coihbat, and in close 
contact with nn eneniv. The bonnet is very 
distinctly portrayed in one of the tiguros. 
The date ot this sculpture^ may be as ancient 
as the eighth century, considering it has al- 
ready appeared in a previous part of this work, 
that there were personages called kings of 
-AthoU so far back as a.d* I'dQ, The appear- 
ance of the tunic in some of these ancient 
monuments arises from the intended represen- 
tation of what is called the belted plaid;^ this 
applies to the Forres obelisk, and some others, 
in most of the sculptured stones, both the legs 
and feet are represented bare, which indicates 

* This very curious ancient sculpture found at Dull, has, 
within these few moDths, heen deposited in the museum of the 
Society of Auliquaiies at Edinburgh, as it is a representation 
of the dress 6n>m a place in the country that ever formed part 
of tiie territory of the Picts, it becomes a veiy strong proof 
indeed of their di^as. 

^ Tl»e Gaeli(; name for the Highlanders' dress has already 
heen mcTitionod — this one was called the * breacan feile,* or» 
the belted, or chequered plaid/ and consisted of twelve yard^ 
of tartan, worn round the waist« and obliquely across the 
breast, and over the left shoulder, and partly depending back- 
wards* This was the Highlanders' ^11 dress ; the * feile- 
* beag' was the undress, and is now the kilt.-^See Dr Arm- 
strong's Dictionaty. 

so 
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that it was chiefly in winter weather the ' 08an/ 
or hose, would be worn. There i« a natural 

representation of the dreiss of the Gael in the 
l»le of Skve. that must be a vast deal more 
ancient in nanu* than even the antic^uity of 
the sculptured stones of Scotland, namely, in 
the parish of Rilmuir/ in that island, there is a 
rock named ' Creag na ftile,' or, Hhe rock of the 
kilt/ which it bears from its exact resemblance 
to a Uiglilander in his native dress. This 
name must be coeval with the arrival of the 
Caledonian Gael in Skye, which was probably 
not less than four centuries before the Chris- 
tian era, and the name itself would be one of 
the very first names likely to be imposed on so 
striking an object to the primitive settlers — it 
is therefore a very strong proof that the ear- 
liest inhabitants wore the Highlanders' dress, 
and must have brought it with them, and it 
likewise proves they must have spoken the same 
Gaelic as the present Gael. The upper part 
of the native dress was secured on the lefl 
shoulder with a large pin or broach ; and with 
regard to these it is right to remark, that dur- 
ing the whole of this cciitury, and towards tlie 
end of last, the remains of very numerous 

' Spp the New Statisiical Accouut, volume ibi* lavemess- . 
fell ire, page ;i4:0. 
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Pietish houses^ have been opened and ex- 
amined, and in every one of tliem^ almost 
without exception, there has been found large 
pins made of bone, and sometimes of bronze,*'^ 
generally three inches and more in lenjLjth, 
within all these ancient dwellinors of the Pict- 
ish Gael, these, it can scarcely be dun I » ted, 
were used by them in wearing their national 
dress. There are numerous examples of 
these pins, and also broaches, found in Pietish 
houses, to be seen in the Antiquarian Museum' 
in Edinburgh ; and these discoveries in such 
ancient places, and undoubtedly connected 
with the dress, is a very great evidence of its 
high antiquity ; from the preceding proofs 
and remarks, which go back to tho remotest 
ages, we see tliat the Highlanders' garb was as 
ancient as anything we know ut the race of the 
Gael of Alban, and that with this very dis- 
tinguUhing fecUure^ the dress of the people and 
nation, the Irish tScots cannot intermeddle, and 

• Tlii' writpr is uwaio tlifit in {Tcneial tliey are called "a 
l*i<M's house,' Jis if only a single Pict lived in tlieia, yet a^i 
haltiuttions m England are called * an English house,' so 
tliose in the land of the Picis may also be rnlled * a Pieti^h 
house' — thus, it is couitiiou to say ' a« Emjiiah house is more 
comt'ortahle than a French orio.' 

2 Thdii^^h they wonld likewise wear wiiodcii ones, tliesr 
have dei^ayed, but the boue and brouze have resisted the wasti' 
of ages. 

^ See the Catalogue ol that Mubeum aUo, at pages 33-35. 



the most extreme prejticUccd advocate, who 
ever wrote respecting the Scots in Argyleshire, 
can never with truth make out that the High- 
landers of present St-otlantl over derived their 
native dress /rom that source ; hut that on the 
contrary, as the Scots or Gael in Ireland never . 
wore the chequered phiid, therefore the Irish 
Scots or Dalraids must have received it from 
the Caledonian Picts. 

With regard to the arms of the ancient Cale- 
donian Gael, we have the authority of Tacitus 
that in the first centurv^ they were precisely 
tiie same as their descendants, the Highlanders 
of Scotland wore, and used up to the year 1 745, 
namely, long broad swords, and small round 
shields, and ^also ' pugiones,'' or the dagger or 
Higliland dirk, called in Gaelic the *biodag'— 
there will be given hereafter further details as 
to the arms of the Highlanders. There is mention 
made also of the dress and arms at a very ancient 
period of Scotch history, and which is given in 
Ritson's Caledonian Annals,^ who mentions that 

* The wiiter HeidLlutn, in the year a. d. 207, alno describes 
in his third liook. the arms of the Caledonians (exactly as does 
Tacitiisj wiieu he speaks of the expetlitiou of the Emperor 
Severus in that vear. 

• As cnlled hy Tju'itiis and all Latin writers. 

' This evid<^nce us to tlio antiquity of the Highland dress 
at this ddte, us -Ijcro iiientioiipd liy Ritso!i in his Caledonian 
i^nuals, is tolvcn from ^ii^tiieheU b Chronicle, but the editor of 
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Walter Espee, a great Norman baron (who 
came over with William the Conqueror in lOCG), 

in a speech by hiin to the Anglo-Norman army, 
previous to the battle of Cowton-moor, after 
after mentioning the former successful exploits 
by them against the Scots, added, that they 
should rather laugh than fear against such as 
the die Scot,^ who li;ilf naked eouics forward to 
tight, and that to tlie Norman swords and spears 
they oppose their naked hide, miug a calf skin 
lor a shield.* 

Next in date there is another ancient piece 
of evidence contained in the history or Saga of 
Magnus King of Norway, which was translated 
and printed in the lona Club Transactions, 
and froiii w hich vahiahle collection of highly 
cnrious documents many very interesting ones 
will be given hereafter* The following is the 
passage from the Norse Saga (and it is useful 
to remember that this ^Norwegian king was 
contemporary with our Ring Malcolm Can- 
more j, — 'a,d, 10U3 — It is said when King 

the lona Club Transtictions does Dot BOem to have beeu awaie 
of it, yet it forms a link in the history of the Picts, now called 
Soot$t as wearing the identical dress of their ancestors, the 
Caledonian Gael, who always the 'gall* or foraigners were 
called * half naked,' and from the same canse, their dress. 

* It was the object of this leader to cast ridicule, if pos> 
Rible, on the national dress, and which to him would appear 
vei7 strange. 

* See Ritson's Caledonian Annals, vol. ii., pages 18, Itl. 
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Magnus returned from his expedition to the 
west,^ that he adopted the costume in vse in tlie 

western lands, and likewise many of his fol- 
lowers.' ^ Our own race of Celtic kings like- 
wise wore the national trarb. The most ancient 
evidence we have of this is in the case of King 
Alexander I., whose reign began in 1107. 
This monarch's seal represents liim in the 
Highland dress^ and not only with the ' feile- 
beag,' but also ^vith the round Highland tar- 
get or shield, and from the proof afforded by 
this seal, its high antiquity and official autho- 
rity, it is engraved by V)v Meyrick in his splen- 
did work^ as mentioned by Logan^iu his book. 
Pinkerton, in his ^Ieonogra])hia Scotica," states'* 
King David 1., who came to the throne in 
1124, and King Malcolm lY.^ who succeeded 
in 1 1 53, that both these monarchs used a seal 
identical with that of Alexander I,^ and their 
adopting it proves conclusively they must have 

^ That is, when he conquered the Western Isles of Scot* 
laud and the Dalriad country, and made tliem a dependency 
on NoiTvay. 

* Tlie editor of the lona Chib Transactions, at page 26 of 
the notices on the Highland dress, says, that after this notice 
as to Magnus* three centuries intervene as to the Highland 
dress, hut the evidence respecting King Alexander f . and the 
other subsequent monarchs as to the Highland dress, hy the 
wiiters, Pinkerton and Meyrick, prove this to he an error. 

* See Logan's Scottisli Gael, vol. i., p. 247. 

* In the letterpress descriptions, page 7.^, note. 
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used the dress their seals represented. That 
this was the fact, is further proved by an en- 
graving of Pinkerton in his work before men- 
tioned (leonographia Scotica), wherein King 
David 1. i^s represented in the national (b'ess. 
so also is King Malcolm^ lY. In the ca^e of 
King David, the kilt appears to reach a little 
below tlie knee, and the * bbrogan/ or brogues, 
reaching to the ankle. Above the native drtiss 
he has on a robe or cloak, called the * Sagnm.* 
King Maleolni is attired in a similar manner, 
and his cloak or robe of state is fastened in the 
usual manner of the Highlanders, with a broach 
on the left shoulder. K ing A lexander 11., whose 
reign began in 1214, also given in this work, ap- 
pears evidently to be also in what is intende<l 
to represent the national costume, from the belt 
round the body listening the plaid into plaits 
round the waist, but the robu in this case is 
over the limbs down to the ankles, both ap- 
pai-ently bare. Of the date of the middle of 
the following century, there is a very fine 
sculptured specimen of a chieftain in what is 
called ^Macmillan's cross.* This monument 
represents him as at the chase; and the way he 
is attired is in the Highland dress, very dis- 

^ The delineatious Piukerlon very properlj stales are not to 
taken as portraits of tliese monarchs, but a$ repretenting tkf 
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tinct. Tlie date is not given, yet the inscription 

of * Crux Alex!indri Macmillan/ etc., etc., that 
is on it^ prove from tlie character it could not 
be later than 1 350. The complete and clear 
evidence from this fine sculpture is situated at 
Kilmory^ Argyleshire ; there are also very 
perfect specimens carved in stone of other 
chieftains in the Highland dress to be seen at 
lona^ but their dates are uncertain. 

The next authorities are chiefly from the 
lona Club Transactions. Andrew Wyntawn, 
Prior of Lochleven, w ho ^\rcte about 1400, 
speaks on more than one occasion in his metri- 
cal Chronicle of * the wyld wykkyd Heland- • 
men and under the year 1396, in reference | 
to the celebrated combat of thu-ty Highlanders 
against thirty, fought on the North Inch of 
Perth in that year, in presence of King Robert 
III. and his court, in order to settle the dis- 
putes of two contending clans, he uses these 
words : — ^ 

At Sanct Johncstone beside the PreriB'* 
All thai entrit in Barrens^ 
Wyth Bow and Ax, Kuyf and Swerd, 
To deil amaiig thaim tkar last werd. 

Abbot Bower or Bowermaker (the continua- 

* Vol. ii, page ;J?4. 

* The Friars. 

* The banriei's. 
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tor of Fordua's Scotichronicon) wrote in the 

reigu oi J ames 11. of Scotland ; and, in de- 
scribing the arrangements for the above-men- 
tioned noted combat in 1396, says^ that it was 
to be fought — 

tii^iiita pcrHonis adversus Uiginta dc parte coiitraria, 
^ladiis tantum, arcnbiis et 8aj>"ittis, ubHcjue deploidibus 
vel armaturis aliis, ja u trr hipLiiiiis: ct sic congi*edicntos 
fitiem liti pouereiit ct tena pace poterctur. 

TraDBlation. 

by thirty men against thirty of the opposite party, 
armed only with swords, bows and arrows, without 
mantles or other armour except axes ; and thus encoun- 
tering that they should end their disputes, and that 
peace should be established in the country. 

The Historian John ilfa>r, who wrote in 

1512, notices the Highland dress iu two ditfer- 

ent parts of his^^work. At p. talking of 

the Highlanders generally, he thus describes 

their dress and armour : — 

A medio cnu'e ad pcdemcaligas n(»n habent, chlamydo 
pro veste superiore et eamisia croco tincta, amiciuntur. 
Arcum et sagittas, latissimum ensem cum parvo halberto, 

pugionem gTosaum ex solo uno latere scindentern sed 
acutissiinum, sub zona semper feruiit. Tempore belli 
loricuiii ex loris ferreis per totum coipus indimnt et in 
ilia pugiiiint. T!i pfinno iiiieo miiltiplicit< r intersuto et 
coerato aut pittaU> cum ccrviiiae pellis coofxTturji vulg-iis 
bjU estrium Scotorum corpub tectum habeiis iii pmeliuju 
prosilit. 

* Vol. ii., page 120, 

«Edil. Ediuburgh, 1740, 4to. 

31 



Trauslatiou. 

From the middle of the thigh to the fiK>t they have 
no covering for the leg, dotihing themselveB with a 
mantle instead of an up[)ci garment, and a tshirt died 
with saffron. They always carry a bow and arrows, a 
veiy broad sword with a small halbert, a large dagger, 
sharpened on one side only, but very sharp, under tho 
belt. In time of war they cover their whole body with 
a shirt of mall of iron rings, and fight in that. TIic 
mmmoi) people of the Highland Soots rush into battle, 
having then* body clothed with a linen gannent mani- 
foldly sewed and painted or daubed with pitch, with a 
covering of deerskin. 

At page after mentioning the defec- 
tion of the Clanchattan and ClanchaiDeron from 
Alexander Lord of the Isles^ who in 1429 had 
raised the standard of rebellion against James 
I., Major thus describes the customs of* these 
Clans, and thereby it may be presumed of the 
Highlanders at large : — 

Livekm dies in ocio ducuiit, do i)aii|)eraiii bonis victit- 
antes. Arcii, ])liiir('tia ut lialbaida oi)tinie scindeiite, 
ijuia bonaa iiniieraH iem habent, utnntnr ; inossoR img"i- 
<HK*s sub zona positos fenmt ; frequeiitur iiudiH tibiis t^ub 
cruribus ; in hyeme chlamydem pro veste superiori por- 
tant. 

Translation. 

They pass their days memly in idleness livin^^ upon 
the L'^oodtt uf the })oor. Tli(^y use a bow and quiver, and 
a halbert well shaipcntd, as they possess good veins of 
native iron. They can y larpro da^L-ers |)laced under the 
-iKjlt ; their legs are irei jucntly naked under the tliigh ; 
in winter they cany a mantie for an upper garment. 
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in 1471, John, Bishop of Glasgow, trea- 
surer to King James III., giyes in his account 

for tartan tor the use of the King. For a yard 
and a-half the price was 10s. Scots, and the 
colour blue. Also half a yard of whut is called 
' double tartane ' tor the Queen is eight shill-* 
ings. Tliis is from Logan's Gael.^ 

In the A( con Ills oj the Lord Hiyk Trmsarer 
of Scotland in August 15^8, we find the fol- 
lowing entries regarding a Higlilaiul dress 
made for King James V., on the occasion of 
that Monarch making a hunting excui*sion to 
the Higlilauds : — 

Itbv in the first for ij elnls aiie quarter ehie of vari- 
ant callorit velvet to be the . King^s Grace ane schort 
Heland coit price of the elnc vj''^ summa • . xiij"'' x\ 

Itbm for iij elois quarter eUie of greiic tafTatyi^ to . 
lyne the said coit with, price of the ehM' sum- 
ma, xxxij* vj''. 

ItEA for iij ehiis of Heland tertane to bo hoiss to the 
Kinp:i8 grace, price of the elrie iiij* iiij** summa . xiij*. 

Item for xv elnis of holland claith to be sydoi 
Heland sarkis to the Kingis Gract', price of the cine 
viij'* sumnia vj''''. 

J JKM for se\vin<^'- arid making of the said sarkis, ix\ * 

Item for twa uuce of silk t^) sew thauie, . . x". 

Item for iiij eluis of rubaniti to tlie liandis of 
thame, ij\ 

The following passage^ 'showing how the 

Highlanders came to be denominated Red-- 
s/miiks, is extracted from the curious letter of 

^ See Logan's Gael, vol. i., page 2B0. 
^ Sf/de ie, long, or banging low. 



John Elder ^ a Highland priest^ to King Henry 
V^IIL, aiiiio 1543. The letter itself has been 
printed at full length in the Collectanea de 
Rebus Albanicis.^ 

Moreover, whetefor they call us in Scotland Kedd- 
HhankcB, and in yoiu* Graces dominion of England, roghe 
footide ScottiK, Pleas it your Maiestie to understande, 
that wc of all people can tollerat, suffir, and away best 
with colde, for boithe 8omer and wyntir (exceptc when 
the froest is most vehemonto), gojrnge alwaies bair 
leggide and bair footide, our delite and pleasure is not 
oiiely in huntynge of redd deir, wolfes, foxes, and graies, 
whereof we abounde, and have greate plentie, but also 
in lynninge, leapiuge, ewymmynge, shootyiige, and 
thrawinge of dartis : theifor, in so moche as we use and 
delite so to go alwaies, &ie tendCr deUcatt gentiihnen of 
Scotland call us Xedtbhankes. And agayne in wynter, 
whene the froest is mooste vehement (as I have saide) 
which we can not suffir bair footide, so weill as snow^ 
tf^icAe can never hurt va tehene it cummee to our girdUh^ we 
go a huntynge, and after that we have slayne redd deu*, 
we flaye of the skyno, bey and bey, and settingc of our 
baur foote on the insyde therof, for neide of cunnygc 
shoemakers, by your GraoeB pardon, we play the sutters ; 
oonipaninge and mesuringe so moche thereof, as shall 
retche up to our ancleit<i pryckynge the upper part 
therof also with holis, that the water may repas when it 
entrcs, and strctchide up with a stionge thwange of the 
same, meitand above our said ancklers, so, and please 
your noble Grace, we make our shoois: Therfor, wc 
usinge such manor of shoois, the roghe hauie syde out* 
wart, in your Graces dominkHi of England, we be callit 
roghe footide Scottis i which maner of schoois (and pleas 
your Highnes) in Latyne be called perones, whereof the 
poet Virgin makis mencioun, sayiuge, That the olde 
aitndent Latt/ns in tipne of warrs uside suche maner of 

> Vol. i., pages 28 to 32. 
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schoos. And althoughe a great sorte of us EidMankes 
go after tins maner in our oountrethe, yeit never the les, 
and pleas your Grace,, whene we come to the oourte (the 
Kinges grace our great master being aly ve) waitinge on 
our Lordes and maisters, who also, for velvettis and 
silkis be right well araide, we have as good garmentis as 
some of our fellowis whiche gyve attendaunoe in the 
court every daye. 

In the year an Act of Privy Council 

was passed for the levy oiF two regiments of 
Highlanders^ and it is inserted at full length in 
the appendix, to form part of a body of Scotch 
auxiliaries about to proceed to the assistance 
of the King of France ; and the Earl of Huntly 
being Lieutenant of the North Highlands 
where these men were to be raised, was directed 
to see that the Highland soldiers were 

J^ubstantiouslio accompturit with jack and plait, stcill- 
bouett, sword, bucklair, now hois and new double tt of 
canvniise at the lest, and sh'vis of plait or spieiittis, and 
ane spcir of sax eliie laug or thairby. 

An Act of Parliament, anno 1574, under 
the regency of the Earl of Morton, directing a 
general we ^pomhamng throughout Scotland, 
uiakes a distinction between the arms of the 
lesser gentlemen and yoemen in the Lowlands 
and those in the Highlands, as under : — 

Lowland Arms, 

Brigantinis, Jakkis, stcilbonettis, slevis of plate or 
Tiiailye, swerdis, ))ikkiH or speris of sex elnis lattg^ culver- 
ingis, haibertis or tua liaiidit swerdia. 
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Highland Amis, 

HabirHchoilis, steilboiiettis, hektonis, swerdis, bowis 
and dorlochis,^ or culvenngis. 

In a MS. History of the Gordons, by W. 
R., preserved in the Advocates' Library,^ the 
following anecdote is given, as occurring about 
the year 1591 or 1592: — 

Angu8, the son of Laucblan Madntosh, Ghiefe of the 
Olanchattan, with a gi-oat party attempts to suiprlKe the 
Castle of Ruthvcn in Badenoch, belonging to Hnntly, in 
which there was but a small gan'ison ; but finding this 
attempt could neither by force nor fraude have suocesse, 
he retures a tittle to consult how to compass his intent. 
In the meaiictime, one creeps out under the shelter of 
some old ruins, and levels with bin piece at one of the 
Clauchattan chathed in a yellow tvorr cocA^ (which, 
amongst thoni, is the badge of the Ohciftaiies or heads 
of Clans), and, pcircing his body with the bullet, stricks 
liini to the ground, and retu'es with gladness into the 
castle. The man killed was Angus himself, whom his 
people carry away, and conccills his death for many yeirs, 
pretending he was gone beyond seas. 

John Taylor, * the King's Majesties Water 
Poet/ made an excursion to Scotland in the 
year 1618, of which he published an amusing 
narrative under the title of * The Penny lesse 
Pilgrimage.* He describes the dress of the 
Highknders in the following account he gives 
of his visit to Braemar for the purpose of pay- 

^ Dorloch, a Gaelic wordi properly Domlach, a quiver. 
* Jac 5th, 7, 11. 

' In aoother and later copy of the MS., the Editor fiiid« 
wtiUt coat instead of wan coat. 

\ 
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ing his respects to the Earl of Mar and Sir 
William Moray of Abercairuey.^ 

Thus, with oxtrenie tmvcll, ascending and descending, 
moQiitiug- and alighting, 1 came at night to the phice whei*e 
I would be, ill the Brae of Mair, which is a hu ge county 
all c* inij)os('d (if such niountainos, that Shf>oters hill, (iads 
hill, llighgato hill, Ilanipstcad hill, Hiidlip hill, or Mal- 
venies hills, arc but ninle-lulKs in coni]);u"ison,or like a liver, 
or a gizzard under a capon's wing, in res|)cct tu the altitude 
of t/ieir tops^ or perptiulictiltirite of their bottomes. There 1 
saw mount Benawne with a iurrd'd mist upon his snowy 
head iiistead of a night-cap; for yon must understand, 
that the oldest man alive never saw i)nt the enow was 
oa the tnp of divers of thost* hills, (both in summer as 
well as in winter). There did I lii»d the tniely noble and 
Kiglit Honourable liOrds John Erskine, Kaui.k of Makk, 
James Stuart, Eakle ok Mi kkay, George Gordon, Eakle 
OF En<}yk, Sonne and heire to tlie Marquise of Huntley, 
James Erskirj, Eaklk of IkiaiAN, and John, Tioui* 
Ekskin, Sonne and heire to the Earle of Marr, and their 
( 'onntesses, with my much honomcd, and my best as- 
sured an<l ap|)roved friend. Sir William Mun*ay, Knight, 
of Abeucaknv, and hundred of others^ knights, es(]uires, 
and their followers: all and every man in jronerall, /// 
one /idbit, as if i.icurgus had been there, and made lawes 
of eqniility. For once in the yeero, which is tlie whole 
moneth of August, and sornetinies ])art of vSe|)teinl)er, 
many of the? nol»ility and gentry of the kingdome (for their 
pleasure) doe come into these Highland countries to hunt, 
where tliey doe conforme themselves to the habite of the 
Highland men, who, for the moste part, sjxjake nothing 
but Irish ; and in former time were those people which 
were called the Bed-shanks, Their habite is shooes with 

* Taylor's Works, London, Xm^, folio. 

* He no doubt means the mountain called in English 
Benavon (in HiHomur) ; in Gaelic, ' iitjinu-ahhuinn,' or *the 
mouutaiu of the river.' — J. A. K. 
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but OIK? sole apiece; stoclcings (which they call short 
liose) uiade of a warme stuff of divers colours^ wliic;h the}' 
call tartaiie. As for breeches, many of them, nor their 
forefathers, never wore any. but a jerkin of the same 
stuffe tiiat their hose is oi, their gartem beuig bands or 
wreatlies of hay or sti*aw, with a plaed about their 
shoulders, which is a mantle of divers colours, much 
finer and lig'liter stuffe than then- hose, with blue flat 
caps on their heads, a hand kerchief e knit with two knots 
about tlieir neeke ; and tluis are they attyred. Now, 
iheu" weapons are long bowtjs and forked arrow<»s, swords 
aTid tar^etw, harquebnssf s. muskets, durks, and fiOqu- 
habor-axes. With these amies 1 found manv (»f them 
anncd for the hunting. As for their attire, any man of what 
degree soever that comes amon^-st them, must not dis- 
daiuc to wearc it; for if they doe, then they will dis- 
daiue to hunt, or willuigly to bring in tlieir dogges ; but 
if men be kind unto theni^ and be in tlieir habit^ then are theif 
conquered with kindnesse, and the sport trill be plentifulL 
This was the ix>a8on that 1 found so many noblemen and 
gentlemea in those shapes* But to proceed to the 

llUUtlDg. 

Mif (food Lord of Marr liavtttg put me into that shape^^ 1 
rode with him from his house, wliere I saw the mines of 
ati old castle, ciilled the castle of Kindroghit.^ • It was 
built by king Malcolm Can more (for a hunting house), 
who raigned iu Scotland when Edward the Confessor, 
Harold, aiid Norman William migned in England; I speak 
of it, because it w^as the last house that I saw in those 
|>art8; for I was th^ space of twelve dayes after, before 
i saw either house, C(^rne-field, or habitation for any 
creature, but deere, wild horses, wolves, and such like 
creatures, which made me doubt that I should never liave 
secue a house againe. 

^ It must have been veiy amusing to the Highland noble- 
men, gendemtm, etc., when they saw this cockney *fmt into 
that ihnpe* as be calls it. 

* These niins of King Malcolm's Castle still exist —J. A. R. 
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In the begimiiiig of 1G7S, a body of High- 
landers, ' the Highland Host/ as it was called, 
amounting to about 10,000 men, were brought 
from their native mountains and quartered 
upon the western counties, for the purpose of 
suppressing the field meetings and conventicles 
of the Presbyterians. But their irregular and 
disorderly conduct, soon made it necessary for 
ijrovernnient to disband them ; and tiierefore we 
need the less wonder that they should on tliis 
occasion be represented in satirical cohmrs. The 
following is tin extract from a letter,^ dated 
Jb'ebruary 1, 1678, and evidently written by 
an eye-witness. The entire letter will be found 
in Jilack wood's Kdinburgh Magazine, April 
1817> page 68. 

We are iidvv all liuartcred in and about this town, 
[Ayr?] the Highlanders only in free quarters. It would 
be truly a pleasant sight, were it at an ordinary weapon- 
sliaw, to see this Highland crew. You know the fashion 
of their wild apparel, not one of thcin hath breeches, yet 
hose and shoes are there greatest need and most clever 
prey, and the* spare not to take them every wliere : In 
BO much tikat the committee Iiere, and the Counsel with 
you (as it is said) have ordered some thousands (^f pairs 
of shoes to be made to stand this great spoil. As for 
their amies, and other militarie aocoutremeuts, it is not , 
possible for me to describe them iu writing ; here you 
may see head-pieces and stcel-boimets luised like pyra- 
mids, and such as a man would affirnie they had only 
found in chamber-boxes ; targets and shields of the most 

^ Wodrow MSB. Advocates' library, 4to| vol. xcix.. No. :iU. 
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oddc and antique forme, and powder horns hung in strings, 
garnished witii beaten nails and burnished brass. And 
truely I doubt not but a man, curious in our antiquities, 
might tit tkia koet Jinde explicaHom of the strange pieces of 
armour mentioned in our old lawes, such as a bosnet, 
iron hat, gorget, pesane, wambrassers, and recrbrasscrs, 
panns, leg-spleuts, and the like, above what any occa- 
Hion in the Lowlands would liave afforded for several 
hundreds of yeers. Among the ensigns also, besides 
other singularities, the Glencoio men were very remark- 
able, who had for their eiisigne a /aire bush of heath, wel- 
spied and displayed on the head of a staff, such as might 
hare (ij/'riyhted a lionum eagle, 

WUUam Cleland, Lieuteuant-Golonel to 
the Earl of Angus' regiment, who was killed 
whilst gallantly defending his pcwt at Dunkeld 
against a party of Highlanders^ soon after the 

Kevolution, wrote a satirical poern upon the 
expedition of the Highland Host in 1678,^ from 

whicli the following extracts are taken : — 

But to discrive them right Burpasses 
The art of lune Parnassus Lasses. 

* • * « » • 
Their head, their nedc, their legs and thighs 
Are influenced by the skies, 
Without a dout to interrupt them 
They need not strip them when they whip them; 
Nor loose their doublet, when they're hang'd 
If they be miss'd, its sure they're wrang'd. 

But those who were theur chief Commanders, 
As such who bore the pimie standarts, 
Who led the van, and drove the rear, 
Were right well mounted of theur gear; 

^ Collection of poems, ete., l2mo, t097, page 1*2. 
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With brogues, trues, and pimic plaides, 
Witli g(X)(l blew bonnets on their heads, 
Which on the one side had a flipe 
Adora'd with a tobacco pipe. 
With dark, and snap work, and snuff mill, 
A bagg which they with onions fill, 
And, as their strick ^hservers aay, 
A tup^ horn fXtd with usqu^atf; 
A sksht out coat beneath her plaides, 
A targe of timber, nails and hides ; 
With a long two-handed sword, 
As good's the cotmtiy can aff ooid ; 
Had they not need of bnik and bones, 
Who fight with all these arms at once? 
It's marvellous how ui such weather, 
Ov*r hiU and hop they came together ; 
How in such stormes they came so f arr ; 
The reason is, they're smear*d with tar, 
Which doth defend them heel and neck, 
Just as it doth theur sheep protect ; 
But least ye doubt that this is true. 
They're just the colour of tar*d wool. 

WiliitiHi Saclieverell, Esq., Grovernor of the 
isle of Man^ who was employed in 1688 in the 
attempt to recover the stores of the ' Florida,' 
one of the great vessels of the Spanish Armada 
(which was blown up and sunk in the harbour 
of Tobermory in IMull cxiictlv a hundred years 
before^ made in that year an excursion tli rough 
the Isle of Mule, and thence to Icolmkill. In 
1702, he published at London an account of 

^ A ram*8 hora filled with whisky, here named ' ufiquehay/ 
and called by the Gael, Uisge-beatha, or water of life, Latin 
aequavitB, French eatvde-Tie, etc., etc. 
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this exeankm^ along with an aoeoiint of tlie 

Lde of Mao, At page 12U ot iliis volume, he 
thus describes the dress^ armour, and general 
appearance of the Higfaknders as he saw them 
in the Me of Mull in : — 

Ihihij-'- mv Slav, 1 •'\'iierallv 4*bservcd the men to W 
hrg^budit-il, stout, tiubcle, active, jiatieiit of cokl and 
huDj^T. Tbeie appomd in all tbeir actions a cetiain 
^mertm* «a> i»f jlrtttlfm*, ainl aiotempt uf those t rifles, 
loxaiy mud ambitUHi, which we m aerrilely cruep after. 
Hiey 1m And their a|4ietiteft by their necessities, and their 
happirti'ss ontifdiKtA. not in having- luQchy M in covettng 
iitiU, The women seem to bare the same sentiments 
with the men ; thiiugfa their habits* were mean and thej 
had not our sort of breeding, yet in man j of them there 
was a natoral beantr and a graoefiU madeshf^ which never 
fails of attracting. The nsnal outward halnt of both 
ttexes is the piadd ; the women^s modi finer, the colonis 
ttuvre lively, and the sqoares larger than the men's, and 
put roe in mind of fAtf mdaU Picts. This serves them for 
a veiL and covers both head and body. The men wear 
theirs after aiiother manner, especially when designed for 
ornament: it is iiM»s^> ami flowing', like the mantles our 
jMi'nienf ijive their hen>r.^. Their thig"hs are bare, witli 
brawnv nmsck^. Natmv Las drawn all her stroaks bold 
:md masterly; a tliin bn>erue f»n the foot, a short buskin 
• >t sarimis colours mi tIm- leg'g. tied above the calf with 
a stri{»4'd j»;tir of g-ari< i's. What slmuld ho o>ucealed 
is hid witli a larirf- >li'*t-jx>uch. ou each side of which 
hanflfs a pistol and a da^^'srer. as it tliey fomid it nect^s- 
saiy to keep those parts \v»*ll guarded. A round targ-et 
theu" backs, a blew Ivumet •>ii their heads, in one hand 
a l)roadsword and a mus*piet in the other. Perhaps uo 
nation fjoes better armed ; and I assm^ you thet/ wi/i handle 
them with hravery ami dexterity^ espedally the sword and 

• That means their dress. 
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target, af; nur vetcrauo regiuicuti$ J'ound to tlieir cmt at 

In Martin's description of the Western Isles 

of Bcotlanci' we tiiid tlie following among his 
accounts of the dress : — 

Wl K»n they travel un foot, the pliiJ is tied on \W 
breast with a bodkin of bone or xcood (just as the spiiui 
wore hy the GenuuiiH, aec* inline:; to the de,sa'iptiu/i of C, 
Tdcitiis). The j>Uid is tied round the middle with u 
leather belt ; it is pleated from tlu* ]>e!t to t/ic knee verii 
nkeh/. Tliis di*ess for footmen is fouiid luuch easier and 
lighter than breeches or trowis. 

« « • * « 

The ancient wav of liMitiiiLi* was bv set battles; and 
lor arms some had broad iwo-handed swonls and head- 
pieces, and otliers bows and arrows. WIumi all their 
arrows were spent, they attacked one another with* 
sword-in-hand. Sinee the invention of guns, they art* 
very early accustomed to use them, aiid cany their pieces 
with them wherever they g*o : they likewise leani to 
liaiidle the broadsword and target. The chief of each 
tribe advances with his followers within shot of the 
enemy, haviug first hdd aside theu* upper garments ; and 
after one <^eiieral discharge, they attack theTn \y\th 
sword-in-hand, having their target on their left hand 
(as they did at Kelicra/iky% wdiich Booii tarings tlie matter 
to an issue, and verifies the observation made of them by 
your historians : — 

' Aut Mors cito, aut Victoria Icvta,* 

There is another authority which speaks of 

the Highland dress, apd appears to have been 

* That is Killiecraiikie» where Dunilee, with the Atholl 
Higldandeis, etc., gained his victory over General Mackayand. 
his Southern forces, in 166(1. 

* 2d Edition, London, 1716, page d06. 



unknown to the editor of the lona Transac- 
tionSy namely, Chamberlayiie, who, in his ac- 
count of Britain, printed in 1710, under the 
head of Perthshire, says, * The people call them- 
selves Albanach,' And of their dress, he states, 
they wear * stripped mantles of divers colours 
called plaids/ ^ 

There has thus been laid before the reader 
a complete series of evidence that proves the 
antiquity of the Highlander's dress, and arms, 
bu) uiid dispute. In the unfortunate civil wars 
of 1716 and 1745, it is notorious that the dress 
. was worn by the whole Highland army w ho 
followed ^ Bonnie Prince Charlie/ The Kng- 
lish Parliament adopted the cniel measure of 
proscribing it, as, if possible, they also would 
the language of the Gael ; but we may be glad 
to think these feelings are long since gone, 
and the national dress is now admired and 
encouraged. 

The great Highland bagpipe is peculi- 
arly a national instrument of the Gael of 

Alban. It is evidently of the most remote 
antiquity, and though the Irish have pipes, 

they are but a very feMe imitation of that of 

^ See page 329. 
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the Highlanders, and not, like it, suited for 
the battle-field, or suited to inspirit a clan on the 
line of march. It has well been said, that *in 
halls oi joy and scenes of mourning it has pre- 
vailed ; it has animated her warriors in battle, 
and welcomed them back, after their toils, to 
the homes of their love and the hills of their 
nativity. Its strains were the first sounded on 
the ears of infancy, and they are the last to be 
forgotten in the wanderings of age. Eveii 
Highlanders will allow it is not the gentlest of 
iustruuients, but when far from tlieir mountain 
homes, what sounds, however melodious, could 
thrill round their heart like one burst of their 
own wild native pipe? The feeUngs which 
other instruments awaken are general and un- 
defined, because they talk alike to' Frenchmen, 
Spaniards, Germans, and Highlanders, for they 
are common to all, but the bagpipe is sacred t© 
Scotland^ and speaks a language which Scotch^ 
men only fedJ ^ The most sweet and plaintive 
airs of the bagpipe are the laments. Thus the 
* Cumh mhic 'an Tosach, or Macintosh's La- 
ment,' and ^ Lord Kae's Daughter's Lament/ 
are both very fine examples. The Gathering, 
or Gruineachadh, of each tribe was composed 
usually from the event of some battle gained 
by the clan. The * failte,' or salute, was an- 

^ Preface to Macdona]cl*«» Ancient Martial Muiiic of Caledonia. 
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other class of the native melody. A very 

aiicieut }uece of pipe umsic Is still preserved i 
called ^ The Battle of Uarlaw^' and dates back 
to the year 1411, composed by the chief piper 
of the Lord of the Isles on that occasion, when 
he endeavoured by arms to enforce his right to 
the Earldom of Jtioss. Another, and still more 
ancient, piece of pipe music was some time ago 
prlutud by Macdonald, caHed ' Cuinha Som- 
hairle' — that is, 'Somerled's Lament.' He 
was the great founder of the family of all the 
Maedonaids, and was assassinated in the vear 
11G4 near Renfrew, immediately after he had 
arrived and invaded Scotland with a large army. 
The chiefs of the clans who descend from any 
of the petty Dalriad princes were iz0 followers 
of Macdonalds, the Lord of tiie Isles. As said 
before, the instniment and martial music of the 
great Highland hagpipe lias been ever peculiar 
to the Gael of Alban, unknown among the 
Gael of Erin, therefore the Dalriads or Irish 
Scots must have learned it and adopted it 
from the Caledonian Picts. There was great 

encouragement given in ancient times to the 
performers on this national instrument^ and 
they were of high value in all the expeditions 
of the Gael ; and they, along with the bards, 
greatly added to incite the combatants before 
and during the tumult of battle. 
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In the Isle oi ^Skye was situated the. college 
for the instruction of tlio ' Piok-mor/ or 'great 
Highland bagpipe.' There was a family named 
M'Orimmen, who, for many generations, were 
tlic chkl prufessurs and tLaclitis of the pupils 
at this college, who went when young, and 
were not considered to have attained to a pro- 
per pruticiency under seven years' attendance 
and instruction. M*Leod of M^Leod gave a 
farm, lu die Isle of Skve. named Bureraicf, for 
the support of this college.^ There are many 
more celebrated * piobaireaeh/ or ' pipe tunes ' 
than those already spoken of: among them may 
be mentioned the ' a ghhs mkeury or, ' (Jte 

finger lock^' which is considered a master-piece, 
and is of liigh antiquity. There is, however, a 
tar more ancient one, called ^ cogadh mt skth* 
meaning *aiike to me is peace or war/ It is very 
gratifying to all Highlanders the encouragement 
given to their ancient national instrument and 
its martial music. The Highland regiments and 
various societies greatly keep up these laud- 
able feelings in the Highlanders' breast. 

' Ser* New Statistical Account, vol Iiivernes6«shire, attd 
Parish oi Uuiiiuiitii, isle ot Sk^e, pages 33^, ^40. 
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CHAPTER XL 



^iJ^^T is not generally understood that there 
were no clam among the Gael until after 
the great Celtic Earls became extinct, and which 
began in the thirteenth century. Before the 
Earls appear, the tribes that inhabited the vari- 
ous districts of the H iglilands were inuler leaders 
or nobles^ who were called Maormors, these, we 
have good reason to believe, existed among the 
Caledonian Gael from the most remote period, 
though the native name for the dignity was 
not knovs ii ; but Tacitus is a clear autlioritv 
that in the first century the inhabitants of Cale- 
donia had nobles or leaders among them who 
ruled the tribes and elected the Ardrigh, or 
supreme king, as he states that the choice of 
Galgacus as sovereign was from among ' many 
leaders ' Q inter plures duces ; and in the 
year a.d. 608, the year Columba arrived in 
Alban, Adorn nan also tells us of * quendam 
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fie nohili Pictorum (jenerej^ proving there were 
aobles among the Ficts. The Irish Gael ap- 
pear not to have had this title (Maormor) 
among them ; but ot" course it had been so 
oiien heard of by those who wrote the Irish 
Annals, that in those of Ulster, so far back as 
A.I). DIT, the Maormors are mentioned. In 
the fourteenth century the clans then appear to 
havecommenced pretty generally over the High- 
lands; and to place betore the reader a clear view 
of what they became two centuries afterwards, 
the writer considers that this will be pro])erlv 
and best eiiiBcted by giving an Act of Par- 
liament, which recites the vhole of them, and 
to which is appended the roll of their chieftains, 
etc., etc., thereby the short notices proposed to 
be given respecting them will be placednpon an 
authentic and undeniable foundation. The date 
of this very interesting Act of Parliament is 
ahnost 300 years ago. being in 1.587, and is 
contained in the 8d volume of the Scots Acts. 
It was also printed by the lona Club, with 
notes, which is here given with additions to 
both. Another roll of the clans^ dated ld94, 
will also be given^ with explanatory additions. 

The following and the Roll of Clans are 

(as before alluded to) appended to a long and 

^ Adomnau, Hb. ii., cap. 24. 
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important Act of Parliament regarding the 
police of the country, entitled, ' For the quiets 
ing and keeping in obedience of the disordoiirlt 
subjectis inhabitantis of the Bordoiiris, Hie- 
landis^ and His/ but commonly called, from 
one of its most important provisions, ' The 
Genebal Baiid,' or Bond. As this Act of 
Parliament is very* frequently referred to in 
documents connected with the Highlands, the 
curious reader is referred to the latest edition 
of the Acts of the Scottish Parliament, vol. iii., 
pages 461 to 467, where it is printed entire. 

For the sake of convenience, the illustrative 
notes to these Rolls, and to that contained in 
the Act of 1594, will be given at the end of 
the last-mentioned HoU, and will be edsify 
Jound by attending to the numerical references 
placed before each name. The words within a 
circumflex are nddei to the old Acts to give 
further inforuiation. 

The KoU of the names of the Landlislordis 
and Baillies of Landis in the Hielandis and lles« 
quhair brokin men hes duelt and presentlie 
duellis, 1687. 

Londislordis and BaUlies, 

1 The Duke of Lennox. 

2 The Laird of Buchauane. 
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8 The Laird of M^Farlane of the Arro- 
quhar. 

4 The Laird of Luss. 

5 The Laird M'Cawla of Ardincaple. 

6 The Laird of Marchinstoun. 

7 Tlie J^aiid of Glennegyis. 

8 The £arle of GleDcarne. 

9 The Laird of Druuiquhassill. 
in Tlie Laird of Kilcreuch. 

11 The Tutour of Menteith* 

12 The Laird of Knockhill. 
Harry Schaw of Cainbusmoir. 

13 The Laird of Kippanross. 

14 The Laird of Bin ley. 
16 The Laird of Keir/ 

16 The Master of Levtngstoun. 

17 The Lord of Down. 

18 The Lord Driimmond. 

19 The Laird of Tnllibardin. 

20 The Laird ot Gienorcjuhy. 

21 The Laird of Lawans. 

22 The Laird of Weyme. 

23 The Abbot of Inchaiiray. 

24 Coline Campbell of Ardbeich. 

25 Tlie Laird of Glenlyoun. 
20 The £rle of AthoilL 

27 The Laird of Grantullie. 

28 The Laird of Strowane-Robertsoiie. 

29 The Laird of Strowane-Murray. 

30 The Laird of Wester Wemvss. 

If 
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31 The Laird of AbbotishalL 

32 The Laird of TeUng. 

33 The Laird of Inchmartine. 

34 The Laird of Purie-Fothringhaiiie. 

35 The Laird of Moncreiff. 

36 The Laird of Balleachne. 

37 The fiarroun of Fandowie. 

38 The Erie of Erroll. 

39 The Erie of Gowry. 

40 The Laird of Cultybragane, 

41 The Lord Ogiivy 

42 The Laird of Clovay. 

43 The Laird of Fintray. 

44 The Laird of Edyell. 

45 The Brie of Mar. 
4B The Master of Elphiiigstoun. 

47 The Erie Huntlie. 

48 The Master of Forbes. 

49 The Laird of Grant. 

50 Makintosche. 

5 1 The Lord and Tutour of Lovate. 

52 Cheisholme of Oummer. 

53 The Larde of Glengarry. 

54 Mackanyie. 

55 The Laird of Fowlis. 
5i] The Laird of Balnagown. 

57 The Tutour of Oromartie. 

58 The Erie of Suthirland. 

59 The Laird of Duftiis. 

60 James Innes of Touchis. 
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61 The Erie of Caitlines. 

62 The Erie of Mei-schalL 

63 Tlie Lord ()liph«ant. 

64. The Laird of Boquhowy. 

65 The Laird of Dunnibeyth. 

66 Macky of Far. 

67 Torquill M*Cloyd of Cogoych. 

68 Tlie Laird of Garloch. 

69 Makgillichallum of Uaarsay. 

70 Myeloid of the Harrich. 

71 M*Kynnoun of Strathodell. 

72 M'Oleud of the Lewes. 

73 M'Xeill of Barray, 

74 M^Kane of Ardnamurchin. 
7o AUane M'Kane of llanterum. 

75 Tlie Laird of Knoydeil. 

76 M^Clane of Dowart. 

77 The Lard of Ardguwir. 
Johnne Stewart of the Appin. 

78 M^CoiiU of Lome. 

79 M^Coull of Koray. 

80 The Laird of Lochynnell. 

81 Tlie Laird of Caddell. 

82 'i'he Laird of Skermourlie, for Kaucliry. 

83 M'Condoquhy of Iimerraw. 

Angus M^Coneill of Duny veg and Glen • 
nis. 

84 Tlie Laird of Lowip. 

85 The Schiref of Bute. 

81} The Laird of Cam vs. 
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87 KrleofErgUe, 

88 Laird of Auchinbrek. 

89 The Laird of Ardkinglass, 

90 M'Naiichtane. 

91 M^Lauchlane. 

92 'J'he Laird of Lawmont. 
92 The Laird ofPerbrak. 

94 The Laird of Duntrune. 

95 Constable of Dundy, Laird of Glastry. 
90 riie Laird of Elanegreg, 

97 The Jiaird of Utter. 

98 The Laird of Coll. 

99 Makclayne of Lochbuy. 

100 M^Fee of CoUowsay. 

101 The Lord Hamiltoun. 

The Roll op the Clannis [in the Hitlandis 

and Iles\ that hes Capitanes, Chejfisy and 
CInftanea qtikome on thay dependy oft tymes 
aganis the wUlis of thair Landislordis : and 
of sum speciale personis of branchis of the 
saidis Clannisy 1587. 

BuclianuniB (in Monteith and tiie .Len- 
nox). 

M'Ferlanis Arrocjuhar (in the Leniiux). 
M'Knabbis (in Glendocharfc, Perthshire), j 
Grahmes of Menteth. 
Stewards of Buehquhidder, 
Clangregour (McGregors in Monteith 
and Rannoch, Perthshire). 
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Clanlawren ( MLareus, Balquhidder, 

Perthshire). 
Campbellls of Lochnell. 
CampbeUiB of liinerraw. 
Clandowill of Lome (M*Doiigals). 
Stewartis of Lome, or of Appiii. 

102 Clane M^Kane of Avricht. 

Stewartis of Athoill, and pairtis adiacent. 
Clandonoquhy, in Athoili, and pairtis 
adiacent. 

Menyessis, in Athoili and ApnadulL 
Clan M^Thomas in Glenesche. 
Fer^ussonis (in Glenshee, Perthsliire). 
Spaldingis (in Glenshee, Perthshire). 
MakintoBclieis, in Athoili (in Glentilt). 
Clancamroun (Lochiei, Argyleshire). 

103 Clanrannald, in Lochquhaber. 
Clanrannald of Knoydert, Modert, and 

Glengaray. 
Clanlewid of the Lewis. 
Clanlewyd of Uarray (that is, Harris). 
Clanneill (Isle of Barra). 
Clankynnoan(8trathordill, Isle of Skye). 

104 Claa leane. 

Olanquhattan (M'Intoshes, Inverness- 
shire. 

Grantis (Strathspey, Inverness-shire). 
Fras8eri» (Lovat, Inverness-shire). 
Ciankayne (M'Kenzies, Ross-shire). 
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105 Clanandreifl. 

Monrois (Fowlis, Cromaxty). 
Murrayis^ in SuthirlancL 

Roil of tlie Broken Clans in the Highlands 
and Isles/ 1694. 

OuRE SOVERANE LoRD and bis estaitis in this 
present Parliament, considering tliat^nochtwitb- 
standing the sindrie actis maid be his Hienes, 
and his inaist nobill progenitoiiris, for punische- 
ment of the authoris of thift, reiff, oppressioun, 
and sorning, and master is and sustenaris of 
thevis;.yit sic lies bene, and presentlic is, the 
barbarous cruelties and dayUe heirschippis of 
the wick it thevis and Ivuiuuiris of the clanris 
and su renames following, inhabiting the Hie- 
landis and lies ; Thay ar to say : — 
100 Claiifrregour (McGregor's). 

Clanfarlane (M^Farlane's). 

Clanlawren (McLaren's). 

Clandowill (M'DougaPs). 

Glandonochie (Kobertson's). 

107 Clancliattaiu' ( ]\Mntoshes). 

108 Cianchewill (or (Jlanquhale). 
Clancliamron. 
Clanronald, in Lochaber. 

* From an Act of ParliameDi, ' For puuUhmeDt of tliift, 

reift", oppressiouti, and soiniiug.'— Vol. iv., p. 7!. 
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Clanranald^ in Knoydert^ Modert^ and 

Glengarie. 
Clanleyid of the Lewis. 
Clanlewid of Harriche. 

109 Clandonald, south and nortli. 
Clangillane (M^Lean*s). 

110 Oanayioun. 

Clankynnoun ^M^Kinnon or M'Fingon). 
Olanneill. 

Clan ken vie (M'Kenzie's)^ 
Glanandries (Rosses). 

111 Clanaiorgan (Mackays), 
Clangun. 

112 Cheilphale (Mackays). 

And als many brokin uk m oi' the surnames of — 
Stewartis, in Athoill^ Lorne, and Bahpi-- 

hedder. 
Grahames, in Menteiih. 
Buchannanis. 
M'Cawlis. 
Galbraithis* 
M'Nabbis. 

113 M'Nabrichis. 
Menzeis. 

Fergussonis) (both in Glenshee^ Ferth- 
Spadingis J shire). 
M^Intoscheis, in Athoill. 
M'ThomaSy in Glensche (Perthshire). 

Fercjuharsonls, in Bra of Mar. 
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114 M^Inphersonis (Badenoch). 
Grantis. 

Rossis. 

Frasseris. 

Monrois. 

115 Neilsonis. 

And utheris inhabiting the Schirefdomes of 
Ergyle, Bute, Diinbartane, Striviling, Perth, 
Forfar, Aberdene, Bamf, Elgin^ Forres^ Name, 
Innernes^ and Gromertie^ Stewartries of Strath- 
erne and Menteith,^ etc. 

Notes to the two preceding numbers of the 
Miscellaneous Documents. 

1 Ludovick, second Duke of Lennox ; whose 

father, Esme, Lord of Aubigny in France 
(son of John, Lord of Aubigny, third son 
of John, tliird Earl of Lennox, of the 
Stewarts}, was created by King James 
VI. AW of Lennox, 5th March 1579-80, 
and Duke of Lennox, 5th August 1581. 

2 Sir George Buchanan of that ilk, second of 

that name, rinii, according to Auchmar, 
nineteenth Laird of Buchanan* The 

' Tbe details of this Act. wliicli is very long, and refers, 
like the Act 1587, to the broken or disorderly Clans in the 
Borders, as well as tlie Highlands, will be found as abore in 
the printed Acts, toI. iv., jiages 71 to 73. 
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lands of this ancient family lay chiefly in 
the Highland districts of Menteith and 
Lennox^ in the vicinity of Loch Lomond 
and Loch Katrine^ and are now possessed 
by the Duke oi Montrose. 

3 Andrew Macfarlane of that ilk^ chief of his 

ancient clan, descended^ in the male line^ 
from Gilchristy a younger son of Alwyu, 
second Earl of Lennox^ of the old &mily* 

4 Humphrey Colquhoun of Luss. 

5 Awlay, afterwards Sir Awlay Macawlay of 

Ardincapilly one of the principal vassals 

of tlir Duke of Lennox. 

6 Sir Archibald Napier of Merchistoun and 

Edinbellie, father of John Napier of 
Merchistoun, the celebrated inventor of 
the Logarithms. He possessed consider- 
able lands in the earldoms of Menteith 
and Lennox, and likewise at Ardownane 
(or Ardeonaig), in Glendochart, in virtue 
of his descent from Elizabeth, daughter 
of Murdac de Menteth, and sister and 
one of the co-heiresses of Patrick de 

ilt iiteth of Husky. 

7 John llaldane of Glenageis (now called Glen- 

eagles), descended from Agnes, the other 
co-heiress of the above-mentioned Patrick 
Menteth of fiusky, through whom he pos- 
sessed considerable lands in the districts ^ 
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of the Highlands mentioned in the pre- 
ceding note. 

8 James, seventh Earl of Glencairn. Not yet 

discovered what possessions this noble- 
man luul in the Highlands. Perhaps lie 
is only brouglit here as answerable for 
his relation, Dnimquhassill— (iSee next 
note.^ Glencairn was, moreover, con- 
nected with the Highlands by marriage, 
his first wife being eldest daughter (by 
the second marriage) of Sir Colin Camp- 
bell, sixth laird of Glenurchv. 

9 John Cunningham of Drumquhassill was 

served heir to his father, John C. of D., 
in the £5 lands, old extent, of Portnellan, 
Galbraith^and Tullochan, with the Islands 
of Loch Lomond, adjacent to the same, 
in the Dukedom of Lennox, 1613. — (Spe- 
cial Retours, Co, Dunbarton, No, 15.) — 
This ancient family descended from An^ 
drew Cunninghame, said to have been a 
younger son of Sir Robert Cunningham 
of Kilmaurs, . and to have lived in the 
reign of David II. 
10 James Galbraith of Kilcreuch, in the Len- 
nox, is mentioned 1584-5, and Robert 
Galbraith was laird of Kilcreuch anna 
1593. — Regutrum Secreti CaneUU, — The 
Galbraiths are, by tradition, said to 
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descend from the Britons of Strath- 
clyde. 

11 George Graham, Tutor or Guardian to 

tJolin, sixth earl of Meiiteith, of the 
Grahams. — Megutrum Secreti Comiliiy 
1584-6. 

12 James Shaw of Knockhill, in Meiiteith, is 

mentioned in 1584-5^ Reg. Sec* Con.; 

and William Shaw of Knockhill in 1£99. 

— Compota Thesavrarii Scotm. 

18 Stirling of KippanrosB. 

14 Sir Micliael Balfour of Burleigh, who wOvS 

superior, if not proprietor, at this time of 

the lands of Mochaster, etc.^ in Menteith. 
lo Sir James Stirling of Keir. 

16 Alexander, afterwards seventh Lord Living- 

ston, This family possessed the lands of 
Callander and Corriechrombie in Men- 
teith, with other lands in tiie Highlands 
of Pertlisliire. 

17 James Stewart, first Lord Doune, father of 

the * bonny Earl of Moray.' 

18 Patrick, third Lord Druuunond, 

19 Sir John Murray of TulUbardin, in Strath- 

eam. This baron also possessed lands 
in Balquhidder, and was the ancestor of 
the Duke of AtholL 

20 Duncan, afterwards Sir Duncan Campbell 

of Glenurchy, seventh laird — one of the 
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most potent of the Highland barons, an- 
cestor of the Earls and MarcjuLs's of 
Breadalbane. 

21 John, afterwards Sir John, Campbell of 

liawers (whose ancestor was a cadet of 
the family of Glenurchy). He poBsessed 
considerable lands both in Breadalbane 
and Strathern. 

22 James Menzies of that Ilk, or of Weem, 

proprietor of extensive lands in Breadal- 
bane, Strathtay^ and Rannoch. 
2t^ James Drummond, Commendator of Inch- 
aifray, and kird of Innerpeffiy, posses- 
sor also of lands in Balquhidder. He 
was brother of Patrick Lord Drummond, 
and was created, in 1609, Lord Ma- 
derty. His grandson, William, fourth 
Lord Maderty, was created Viscount 
Stratliallan in 1G86, he is now repre- 
sented by William, present Viscount 
Strathallan. 

24 Brother to Sir Duncan Campbell of Glen- 

urchy. His lands lay in the vicinity of 
Lochcarnhead. 

25 Colin Campbell of Glenlyon, descended 

from the house of Glenurchy. 

26 John, fifth Earl of Atlioll, of the Inner- 

meath line. 

27 Sir Thomas Stewart of Grandtully, descended 
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likewise from the house of Innermeath, 
proprietor of lands in Strathtay. 
2S Donald Robertson of Strowan, one of the 
most extensive baronies in Perthshire. 

29 John Murray of Strowan, in Strathearn. 

His daughter was married after this 
period to Hoin dubh Macgregor (after- 
wards killed at Glenfrune, in 1603), 
brother to Allaster Macgregor of Glen- 
stray, chief of the Clan Gregor. 

30 31 The editor was unable to sav who these 

individuals were, or what was their inte • 
rest in the Highlands. 
There were two families in Fife, Wemt/ss 
of Wester Wemyss, and Scott of Abbots- 
haB, the heads of which are probably 
meant here. The family of Wemyss ac- 
quired right to an estate in AthoU^ called 
Klnnaird. bv marriage of the heiress of 
De In chill art in, Perthshire, which family 
had married a daughter of John Earl of 
Atholl, who was beheaded in 1306. The 
family of Wemyss sold the property of 
Kinnaird to Stewart of Rosyth, but re- 
tained the superiority, and a younger son 
of Rosyth was the ancestor of the Stewarts 
of Kinnaird. 
32 Sir David Maxwell of Teling, in Forfarsliire. 
He may have possessed lands in the Brae 
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of Angus, and this family had large pro- 
perty in Strathardle^ Perth. 

33 Patrick Ogilvie of Inchmartine, proprietor 

of lands in the south-eastern Highlands 
of Perthshire ; he had also rights in the 
lands and Barony of Lude, Perthshire. 

34 Thomas Fothringham of Powrie^ also a pro- 

prietor in the Brae of Angus. 

35 William Aloncrieff of that ilk, ]M*oprietor of 

the lands of Culdares and Tenaiifis in 
Atholl, which he afterwards sold to Sir 
Duncan Campbell of Glenurchy. These 
lands had been possessed by the family 
of Moncrieff for several centuries, by a 
grant from Menzies of that ilk. 

36 Sir James Stewart of BaUeehin, in Athoil, 

descended from a natural son of Xing 
James II. This family was also formerly 
styled of Stuih, also hi Atholl. 

37 John Macduff, alias Ferguson, Baron of 

Fandowie, in Atholl, was executed for 
his accession to Cowrie's Conspiracy, 
1600. 

38 Francis, eighth Earl of £rrol. This noble- 

man possessed Logyalmond, part of Inch- 
martine, and other lands on or near the 
Highland line. 

39 James lluthven, second Earl of Gowrie, 

and fifth Lord Rutiiven. He possessed 
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lands in Strathardill and all Stratlibran, 
in the south-eafttern highlands of Perth- 
shire. He died in 1588, In his fourteenth 
year. 

40 Alexander Beidheuch of Gultebragan. His 

lands lay in and near Glenleidnoeli, in 
the Earldom of Stratbem. Edward 
Reidheueh, fiar of Gultebragan, is fre- 
quently mentioned in the records at this 
period. 

41 James, sixth Lord Ogilvy of Airly. This 

nobleman had large possessions in Glen- 
Isla and other parts of the Brae of 

42 Alexander Ogilvy of Clova was alive in 

1557. James Ogilvy was served heir to 
James Ogilvy of Clova, liis father, in the 
lands of Clova, etc., 162.3* The lands of 
this family lay principally in the Brae of 
Angus. 

43 Sir David Graham of Fintry, Knight, a 

^ considerable proprietor in Forfarshire, 
was alive in 1577. This family descended, 
it is said, from a younger son of the 
Grahams of Kincardine, afterwards Earls 
of Montrose, 

44 Sir David Lindsay of Bdyell, proprietor of 

Glenesk, and other lands in the High- 
lands of Forfarshire. 
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45 John Erskine, seventh Earl oi Mar, proprie- 
tor of Braemar, Aberdeenshire^ eie.^ etc. 

4G Alexander, afterwards fourth Lord Elphin- 
stone. This noble family seem to have 
possessed Corgarff^ in Banffslnre, Kil- 
drumuiy, etc., etc. 

47 George, sixth Earl, and afterwards first 

Marquis of Huntly, Lord of Badenoch 
and Loehaber, a most potent noble. 

48 John, afterwards eiglitli Lord Forbes. This 

family possessed large Highland estates 
near the sources of the river Don^ in 
Aberdeenshire. 

49 John Grant of Freuchy. 

50 Lauchlan Macintosli of Dunauchton, Cap- 

tain of the Ciancliattan. 

£1 Simon, eighth Lord Lovat, and Thomas 
Fraser of Knockie and Strichen, his uncle 
and guardian. 

52 Alexander CUisliolia of Strathglass was 
aliire anno 1578. John Chisholm of 
Comer is mentioned anno 1613. 

63 Donald Macangus [Macranald] of Glen- 
garry, proprietor also in right of his 
grandmotlier (Margaret, sister and co- 
heiress of Sir Donald de Insulis of Loch- 
alsh) of the half of the lands of Loch- 
alsh, Lochcarron^ and Lochbroom, in 
Soss-shire. 
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54 Colin Mackenzie of Kintail^ whose grand- 

father had acquired from Dingwall of 
KilduDy half of the lands of Lochalsb, 
Lochcarron^ and Lochbroom^ which Ding- 
wall inherited from his mother Janet, the 
other co-heiress of Sir Donald of Loch* 
alsh. 

55 Uobert Alunro of Fowlis, said to have been 

the 15th Baron of that ancient house. 

56 Alexander Ross of Balnagown, descended 

in a direct line from Hugh Koss of Ran- 
ches^ second son of Hugh^ the sixth Earl 
of Ross, of the old familv. 

57 John Urquhart of Graigfintry and Culbo^ 

guardian to his grandnephew Thomas, 
afterwards {Sir Thomas Urquhart of Cro- 
marty. 

58 Alexander, eleventh Earl of Sutherland. 
69 Alexander Sutherland of Duffus was alive 

in 1555. William Sutherland of Duffus^ 
j)robaljlj his ^oii, is mentioned in 1005. 

60 ^ot yet ascertained what lands in the 

Highlands this individual possessed. 

61 George Sinclair, fifth Earl of Gaithness. 

62 George, fifth Earl Marischall. 

63 Lawrence, fourth Lord Ollphant. He pos- 

sessed, among other lands, Berrydale in 
Gaithness, on account of which he ap- 
pears to be included in this Roll. 
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64 Patrick Mowat of Boquhally^ a considerable 

proprietor in Caithness^ is mentioned in 
1564. Magnus Mowat of Boquhally is 
mentioned in 1598. 

65 William Sinclair of Dunbeath, in Caithness. 

66 Jblugh Maekay of Far^ father of Donald^ 

first Lord Beay. 

67 Torqnil Macleod was the eldest son of 

Roderick Macleod of the Lewis^ by that 
Baron's second marriage with a daughter 
of Mackenzie of Kintalll. During his 
father's lifetime he held the estate of 
Cogeache, and M as known by that title ; 
but on his father's death, he claimed the 
estates and style of Macleod of Lewis^ his 
title to which was disputed. 

68 John Mackenzie of Garloch. 

69 Malcolm Macleod, or Maegilleehallum of 

Rasay, nearest heir male at this time of 
the Madeods of Lewis, after the descend- 
ants of the body of lloderick Macleod of 
Ijcwis. 

70 William Macleod of Harris, Dunvegan, and 

Glenelg, chief of the Siol Tormaid, 

71 Lauchlan Mackinnon of Strathwardill in 

Skye, and of Mishnish in Mull, chief of 
his ancient tribe. 

72 fioderick Macleod of the Lewis, Cogeache 

and Assint, chief of the Siol TorcuS, 
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7tJ Roderick Macneill of liurray. 

74 John Maccoin, or Macian, of Ardnamur-- 

chan^ chief of an ancient tribe sprung 
from the family of the Isles. 

75 Alexander Macranald of Rnoydert, chief- 

tain of his tribe^ an ancient branch of the 
Glanranald. 

70 Lauclilan, afterwards Sir Laiiclilan Maclean 
of Dowart, a brave and gallant soldier, as 
he proved himself by his conduct at Glen- 
livat in 1594. 

77 Ewin Maclean of Ardgour, representative 

of an ancient branch of the family of 
Dowart. 

78 Dougal Macdougal of DunoUy. 

79 Allan Macdougal of Raray. 

80 Archibald CampbeU, second Laird of Loch- 

nell, killed at the battle of Gleniivat, 

1594. 

81 John Campbell of Calder or Cadder, fre- 

quently written Caddell. 

82 Sir Bobert Montgomery of Skelmorlie, who 

seems, at this time, to have possessed the 
small island of Rachry, or Rachrin, lying 
near the coast of Antrim. 

83 Dougal Macconacliy (Campbell) of Inveraw, 

head of an ancient sept of the Cainpbells. 

84 Alexander Macallaster of Loupe, in Kintyre. 
S5 John Stewart, sheriiF of Bute. 
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S6 Hector Bannafcyne of Karnes, in Bute. 

87 Archibald, seventh Earl of Argyll, then a 

minor. His principal guardian was John 
Campbell of Calder. 

88 JDuncan Campbell of Aucliinbreck. 

89 Sir James Campbell of Ardkinlass. 

90 Malcolm Macnauclitane of Dimdaraw. 

91 Archibald Maclauchlan of Stralauchlan, or 

of that ilk. 

92 James Lamont of Invervne, or of that ilk. 

93 Colin Campbell of Barbrek. 

94 John Campbell of Duntrune. 

95 James^ afterwards Sir James, Scrymgeour 

of Dudhope, constable of Dundee, and 
proprietor of the barony of Glasry in 
Argyleshire, which had been in the pos- 
session of tbisfamilyformany generations. 
96 Campbell of Elangreg. 

97 Archibald Campbell younger of Otter is 

mentioned in 1580. 

98 Hector Maclean of Coll. 

99 John Maclean of Loclibuv. 

100 Murdoch Macfee of Colonsay. 

101 Lord John Hamilton, afterwards Marquis 

of Hamilton. He is brought in here as 
proprietor of the Isle of ^rran. 

102 The Clan Eoin, or Macdonalds of Glenco, 

whose chief is patronymicaUj styled 
^Mac Etnn Abrach' 
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103 The Macdonalds in the Braes of Locliaber^ 

commonly called the Macdonalds of Kep- 

poch. 

104 Tlie Clan £oin of Ardnamurchau. 

lOd The Bosses^ of whom Balnagowan was the 
chief. 

106 An undesirable precedence seems to be 

assigned to the Olan Gregor in this Roll. 

107 It will be observed that the Olancliattaii 

and Macphersons are distinguished from 
each otlicr in this Roll. 
10^ It is doubtful^ at present^ wiiat tribe is in- 
dicated by 'Clan ChewUl: The Clan- 
quhale are named in the year 1392 as 
followers of the De Atholia family^ the 
ancestors of the Robertson's of Atholl. 
See Ist vol. Scots Acts Parliament, page 
2179 when the whole chieftains of the 
Clandonacihy were forfeited for the two 
battles in which they had deieated the 
Lindsays, etc., etc.. in 1391. The locaUtv 
of this tribe seems to have been some- 
where in Badenoch or Lochaber. 

109 The Glandonald South were the Olan Eoin- 

mhor of Isla and Kintyre. The Glan- 
donald l^ortb were the Clan Huistein of 
Skv and iforth Uist. 

110 Clan Eoin of Ardnamurchan, probably. 

111 The Mackays of Btrathnaver* 
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112 A sept of the Mackays^ descended from 

one Paul Macneill Mackay. 

113 ' M'Nahrichisy a contraction probably for 

* Mcbc EoinabrichUf the Glenco Mac- 
donalds. 

114 See note 107* 

\\5 * NciUoau,' probably Intended to mean 
another sept of the Mackays^ called by 
Sir Bobert Gordon SeUl NeilL 



1- 



Some interesting particulars will .now be 
given of the force and strength of the various 
Highland Clans, and sliuwing the power oi the 
various chiefs throughout the country of the 
Highlanders ; also the badges of the clans, and 
their difterent war-cries, or rallying words, 
handed down from the remotest times by their 
forefathers, who formed the original tribes of 
the different districts of the Caledonian Picts. 

The oldest notice yet discovered in tl\e 
public records of raising a force by the Govern- 
ment from the Highlanders is dated more 1>lian 
three hundred years ago, namely, in loo2, 
when two regiments of Highlanders ivere 
ordered to be raised, within the boundaries of 
which, the then Lord Huntly was Lord L^ieu- 
tenant. The manner in which the Highlanders 
were to be armed has already been nuticed; 
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and as it is very curious, the Act itself of the 
Privy Council, ordering the levy, is printed in 
the Appendix.^ The next notice, as showing 
the relative power of the chiefs, is contained in 
a public document dated in January 1602, 
being an Act of Privy Oonncil for a levy of 
Highlanders to assist the Queen of England in 
her wars in Ireland, it is also given in the Ap- 
pendix ; and as an abstract of it has not vet 
appeared, it is here inserted. The info i n ki- 
tion is highly curious; and as the Act itself 
expresses it. His Majesty the King (that is. 
King James VI.) had placed the burden of 
levying this force of Highlanders upon such of 
his subjects ^ within the Hielandis as ar of 
maist power to fumeia thamCf namely, by 

MEN 

The Duke of Lennox, 2 . . , ' 200 
The £ari of Argyll and Laird of Glenorchy, 300 
The Earl of Atholl, . . . . 100 
The Laird of McGregor, ... oO 
The Abbot of Inchaffray, Lairds of Lundy 

^ From tlie loiia Club Trantuic lions — wliich are nlniost 
AS luikiiowu us il" never printed — the writer is jjlad to make 
known such curious, indeed, historical, old docuujeuts as are 
pnuted in the Appendix. 

^ Ahnost all hero mentioned have boon spokon of in the 
Notes of the iioll of the Glaus, where they will be fouud on 
refereuce to it. 
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and Tullibardine^ for Menteith and 

Strathearn, , . • . 60 

The Marquis of Huntly, . . . 100 

Mlntosh, 100 

The Laird of Grant, ... 100 

The Laird of Balnagown, . . 100 

Lord Lovat and the Laird of Fowlis^ • 100 

The Earl of Caithness, . . . 100 

The Earl oi Sutiierland and Mackay, . 100 

Grlengarry, 100 

The Captain of Clanrannald/ . 200 
M^Conal Dhu — Allan Cameron of Lochiel, 
and M^Banald — Allaster McDonald 

ofKeppoch, . . . . 100 

M'Kenzie — ^Coliu M'Kenzie of Kintail^ 100 



Strength of the Clans to be raised for King 
James IL in the year 1704. 

M-Donalds, 1800 

MThersons, . . . . . 700 

M'Kenzies of Seaforth, . . . 1200 

M'Leods, 700 

Frasers, 1000 

Roses of Kilravock, . , , 500 

llosses of Balnagowan^ . . . 300 

Duke of Gordon, . « . . 1000 

Grant of Balindalisli, . . . 300 

* The pxx»portioD assigned to the Captain CJanraiiald 
eeems rery Unfje compared with othen in this leyy. 
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200 


T*mi 11 iTHfkns! 

X' cll vJ lllicti nV/I13^ • • • • 


700 


Cj li 1 n 1 m 9i 


200 


M^Dulothea 


000 


Earl of Perth Highlanders, 


600 


The Horsemen oi InTerness and Moray- 




shires, • • * » 


1000 



10,700 



Greneral Wade gives the following state- 
ment of the Highland forces in 1715 who fought 
for King James. 

The Islands and Clans of the late Lord 



Seaforth, .... 3000 

M'Donalds of Slate, . , . 1000 

McDonalds of Glengarry, . • 800 

McDonalds of Moidart, ... 800 

M-'Donaid of Keppoch, ... 220 

Camerons of Lochiell, . • . 800 

The M*Leods, in all, . . , 1000 

The Duke of Gordon's followers, . lOOO 

Stewarts of Appin, . . . 400 

Robertsons of Strowan, . . . 800 

M'lntoshes and Farquharsons, . . 800 

M'Ewen, in the Isle of Skye, . . 150 

The Chisholms of Strathglass, . . 150 
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The MThersons^ . 


220 


The following Clans^ he adds^ joined without 


their superiors with them : 




The Atlioll men, one-half of wliuui 


nearly 


were Robertsons^ 


2000 


The Bredalbane men^ 


1000 




14,140 


The following Clans were believed to be well 


affected to the Govemmeikt : 




The Duke of Argyll, 


4000 


Lords Sutherland and Strathnaver^ 


1000 


Lord Lovat's Erasers^ 


800 


The Grants, .... 


800 


The Ross's and Munroes, 


700 


Forbes of Oulloden, 


200 


Rose of Kilravock, . 


300 


Sir Archibald Campbell of Clunes, 


100 




8000 



The number of Highlanders properly armed 
and fit for the field in 1745, on the side of 
Prince Charles^ was estimated at the lowest to 
be 12,000 men, and those on the opposite side 
were nearly equal.^ 



^ See the Stuart Papers, Tot. ii., page 117. 
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^naicheatttas^ nan <6a«lt 

Or the Badges of the Highland Clane, in Gaelic 



Buchanaus, 

CameroDS, 
CampbellBy 

Do., 
ChiBhoImSy 
Golqohouus, 
Otunmings, 
Draninionds, 



J Dearc ; braofleag, The Bilberry. 
( Ako Darach The Oak. 
Dearcy Fitheach, The Crowbeny. 
GarbhagantsleibhfFir Club Mosh. 
Roid, WiQd Myrtle. 

Raineach, The Fern. 

Braoileag nan oon,Tho Dogl)eiTy. 
Lus mhic Cuiminn, Cummin Plant. 
IjU8 na Macraidh, Wild Thyme. 

MFarquliai Kog.Drj.jan, Littlo Sunflower. 

Fererusoii, and > , ® I -^u o t^t 
, , , , L Lus-nam-ban-aith, Fox Glove. 

Forbes tScMackay 8, Hoalaidh, Broom. 

Fi-asers, lubliar, Yew. 

Grants, M^Oro- ^ 

p. MS. M KinYQ^j^ The Scotch Fir. 

uoius, aiidC 
M'QuaiTies, j 

Grahams, < i • 

' ^ laibhrois, 

I lays, Uile-ic, 
MacAuIays and ? %# m 

Macfarlanes, ^ ° 
MacDonalds, ^ 

MacAlastairH, v Fraoch, 

& MacNabs, ) 
MacDougala, Fraoch-deaiigr, 



ladhshlatKithann, Ivy. 
Buaidh craobh, na Laurel, tlio True of 

Victory. 
Mkletoe. 

Cranberry. 

Common lieattu 
Bell Heath. 



^ Aodach soaich eantas, meaDS the national costume or 
dress complete, with the badge, eto. 

^ Both Logan, Skene, etc., have been consulted to form 
this list. 
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Mackenzies and J .,. 

MacLeaiis, y 
Macljauchlaus, Faocbag,^ 
Do., J)(h, Uinnse, 

and iu>s6, ^ 
MncNauchtans, -Lus Albanu<ih, 

JV1'N( ilKs and ? Luighnatri beann, Trefoil. 

Lamonts, ) 
Mackays. Luachair-bliog, Bull Rushes. 

MacPherson, 
Mcintosh, 
MacDuff 8, 
Mac Beans, 



HoUy. 

Lesser Periwinkle. 
The Mountain Ash. 

Juniper. 

The Trailuig Azaha 



ShawB, Far- i 



r Boxwood. This is 
quh arsons, ^ Graobh aighban, < said to be the 



M^Queens, & 
many others, 
as belonging 
to the Clan- 
(Rattan, 

Do., do., 

Meozies's, 

Muuru's, 

Murrajs and 
Sutherlands, 

Og'ilvies, 
Onphantii, 

Robertsons, 
Do., 



( oldest badge. 



TLus na*u Grum-^ 

\ sheag na Bra- > Red WhorUebeiry , 
( oilaig, V 

TheMenziesHeath 

ri uu 1 ^ Common Glob 
Irarbhagaugleann ^ 



Bealaidh. 

Lus Boglus, 
Luaohair, 



Dluith Fraocli, 
Raiueach, 



Broom. 

E\ erp^Toen Alkanet. 

The Jiull Kiish. 
C Fme Leaved Heath. 
J Tliis is said to 
\ be the oldest 
f badg^. 

The Fern. 



I Aceording to Logan. 
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Stewarts, 



Urquharts, 



i haich, pVildKoMnuaiv. 

f The Oak ; o\m 
Cluaraiifthothm- 
tlcs the present 
natiooal badge. 
That of the 
Darag, Pictish king-s 

was Kudli, rue, 
and whidi is 
joined with the 
thistle in the a>l- 
lar of the oixler. 

{ ^Ti?"'^'"^^' I VVallliower. 



Or Rallying Word$ of some of the Clans, 

Buchanan's, ' Clare Iiiiiis,' an island in Looh Lomond. 
CampbelPs, ' Cniaehau/ a well-known mountain in 
.Vrgyleshire. 

Farquharson'fi, ' Cam na Cuimhne,' ' the Cairn of Re- 
membrance * ill Strathdee. 

Fraser'y, anciently ' Mor-faigli,' or * Get more 
later. Castle Downie. 

Forbcs's, Vf/OMacli/ a inimiitaiii in Strathdon. 

(irant's, * Crai^- KlachaiUh,' or • Crai*^ Eag'alacli.' * the 
* Kock of Alarm,' Strathspey. A |>ortion of the (uaais 
allied Clan Chirin have * Craig Rabiiach,' * the Uock of 
Warning ;' and add, Standsure. 

Macdosiald's, ' Fraocli eilean,' * tlie Heathy Jshmd.' 

Maedonuel's, ' Ci*aig au Fitlieah,' * the Ha\ i'li's 
Hock; 

Macfarlane'b, ' Ijoch Sl'oidh,' or ' Loch Sluagh/ tlie 
Loch of the People or Host. 

MacGregor's, * Ard-coille,' ' the High Wood.' 

37 
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Macintosh, * LcK'li Mny ' or ' Tjoch Tm Maoidh/ * the 
i. rii of riircatomng,' — a lake near the seat of tbe 
i/Uioftaiii, 

M*Kenzie*s, ' Tulach Ai*d,' a mountain near Castle 
Donnaiu tlie strong-liold of the dan anciently. 

M-Phcreon's, 'Creapr fluV>li Claou Chattan,' *thc 
Black Oraig of tho Clao Chattao.' 

It is related of a *crea«]fli ' or * spoil/ made 
l)v three of the Macdoiiaids of Glenco into 
Strathspey, the Grant's country, that on their 
wav back to Glenco. and while asleoj). tliev 
were overtaken by the Grants^ and two of the 
Macdonalds were bound, but the third one 
escaped, ilie Grants, after proceeding home- 
ward a very short distance, sat down to partake 
of some refreshment. In the meanwlilie the 
Macdonaid who escaped had observed at a 
distance what had passed, and returned and 
released the other two ; and the three then 
suddenly came upon and attacked the Grants, 

killed seven, and wounded sixteen of them, and 
rescued the cattle. The Grants were not onlv 
surprised, but of course had been taken at an 
immense disadvantage, by thinking themselves 
perfectly secure, and doubtless had likewise 
taken off their arms and accoutrements. The 
writer mentions this occurrence, because during 
the fight the Macdonalds used this war cry. 
which was of course a well known one among 
the Highlanders : — 
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' A nihic, a luliir. luathich do lamh, 
Oruadliich do buille/ 

Which means — 

* My son, my son, quicken thy hand, 
And harden thy blows,* 

This Gaelic war cry must have been very 
ancieiity and there is no reason to doubt but 
that it had been in use in most remote times 
among the Caledonian Picts^ which is the 
reason it is here mentioned. The word * son * 
is not to be taken literally ; it is only a term 
of endearment, quite common in many langu- 
ages. 

Of all thi' clans, that of the MacDonalds 
is by every rule of antiquity, power, and num* 
bers, fully entitled to be spoken of before any 
other. Their founder was named in Gaelic 
Somhairle, and also by the j^orsemen Somerled 
(very possibly a corrn} )tion of his Gaelic name), 
both words having the same meaning, namely. 
Samuel.^ This hero, for such he undoubtedly 
was, did more to free his countrymen from the 
rule of the Danes and Norwe^ri ins than anv 
other and, in consequence attained to a power 
greater than has fallen to the lot of any subject 
of present Scotland. Of course, his tamily 

^ See ' Gregory's Highlands and Isles, page 10. 
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being claimed by the grasping Irish writers as 
descended from their race^ was to be expected ; 
and according to others, lie was a Norwegian 
by descent^ and for whicli they have nothing 
to offer in proof of it but his name, Somerled, 
Samuel; but that name was as well known, 
and perhaps better, to the Gael of Alban than 
to the Xorwi L i ms ; and Soinerled's whole exer- 
tions were against the Norwegians, and to raise 
a Gaelic race in the isles, etc. As to the Irish 
claims, though thev brought Somerled and his 
forefathers from a race of Irish kings^^ yet this 
Irish descent has ever been rejected by the 
chieftains and heads of the name, as also by 
the whole clan themselves. His origin, as 
stated by Gregorv, seems to be clearly Pictish. 
His tiither was named Gillebrede, a very conuaon 
•Pictish name, meaning the servant or follower 
of St Bride or T^ridget, and his grandfather was 
called Gilladomnan, with quite a similar signi> 
iication, as to the name of Adomnan. There is a 
most remarkable document, printed in the lona 
Club Transactions,^ of a Highland writer who 
flourished in the reign of Henry YIU., and 

* This was the usual plan whenever any family roj^r tn 
liower, i'or the Iiish Senachies, or the Irish Scots clergy, to hold 
out as an inducoTiinn that they cnme of Irish kings. 

^ lona Cluh Transactions, page 23, and many following 
pages. 
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who gives a very long account of the High- 
landers of Scotland, in which he declares the 
MacDoiiakls to be of ' t/ie ancient stokcy that 
is the Pictish. Another authority is that of 
the chieftain of the Kintyre MacDonalds, who 
declared his race had been scttK (i in Scotland 
in Pictish times, as he says they dated back from 
the time he wi'ote^ (which was in 1615), a 
thousand years, or, as he expresses it, ^ tenne 
hundred years/ The period assigned at which 
Somerled became first powerful, and called 
Thane or Lord of Argyle, is 115o, and that 
he married a daughter of the King of Man 
and the Isles, named liagnhildis," in 1140. 
By this marriage he gained great extent of 
territory, in addition to his own paternal and 
acquired possessions. Somerled died in 1164, 
and lie left by this marriage four sons. 1st, 
Dugall, lioiii whom descended the Lords of 
Lorn, a powerful family, but ended in heiresses, 
who married the ancestors of the family of the 
Karis of Argyll and Breadalbane; the male line 
is continued in the family of ^ the M^Dugall,' 
desin iied of Dunolly ; 2d, Angus, who had three 
sons, but they died without issue in 1210, and 
an only daughter, who married the Steward of 
Scotland ; ^)d, Olave, who left no issue ; 4th, 

* Skene's Highlanden, toI ii, page 37. 
^ Gregory's Higblands and Isles, page 1^. 
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Reginald, and who had two sons, — Roderick, 
the eldest, whose race ended Id an heiress, and 
Donald, the youngest, from whom come all the 
families of the name of Macdonald. Reginald's 
great inheritance consisted of the Island of 
Islay, Jura, and others, also Kintyre, and most 
part of Lom«^ After his elder brother's death, 
he was called *Rex insulanim,* or 'King of 
the isles.' His second son Donald, above named, 
had a son called Angus Mor, who had two sons 
— 1st, Alexander, whose race ended in an 
heiress called Amy de Insulis, who married 
John de Insulis, who was the male descendant 
and representative of the second son of Angus 
Mor, and was called Angus Og, that is, the 
younger Angus, his father being Angus mor. 
The marriapc mentioned of John de Insulis 
with Amy (the heiress) was his first. By her 
lie had three sons, the youngest alone, named 
Ranald, left issue. From him descend the Clan 
SanaId,andcalledofGlengarry,andClanfianald. 
Vox the latter there is a bar to the chiertainsliip, 
the ancestor of the family having been illegiti- 
mate. This has been very lately denied by the 
writer of the * Scottish Nation,' and in very 

' Tbus lie was proprietor ot what liad Jormptl rionrly the 
while of Dalriada. called the country of the King ot Scots (In- 
lore he succeeded to the Pictish dominions), as the Map cleai lj 
shows. 
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positive terms ; but had he searclied the pubhc 
records, he would have written differently* 
He says of the ancestor of the family of Clan 
Kauald being a natural son, the statement * ap- 
pears to be founded on an OMumpHon that has 
been followed by almost every succeeding writer 
on the Highland clans, without being once satis-^ 
Jactorily proved.* ^ 

That the writer of this hook mav not be 
included, there is the following in the Public 
Kecords as here given : — ' Preceptum legitiiaa- 
tionis Johannis MacAlestar de Casteltirrim, 
bastardi ^inaturalis qnoninm Alexandri Mae- 
Allan de Casteltirrim lu Commuua forma. 
A pud Striviling xv, Januarii Anno predicto/' 
(that is 1531, the last date named). For the 
above, see * The Record of the Privy Seal,' voh 
ix,, and the back of folio 72. 

It is verv remarkable that the writer in 
' The Scottish ^N ation,' in continuation, after 
the extract before given from his book, makes 
mention of some entries from the Pnvy Seal, 
but leaves out the above far more important one. 
Lord Macdonald^ unquestionably represents 

* 'fbe Scottish Nation, Supplement, page ?22. 

s Tins legitimation the writer copied from, and compared 
with the entry in the Public fiecord, and Touches for its accu- 
racy ; and the reference to it is given herewith. 

3 Lord Macdonaldis called by the Highlanders. *l/ir^ 
Jjhonuiil fut'n EiUtm,* or * Macdonald of the Isles,' thus 
i-ecognisiiig his representation of the Lords of the lales. 
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tlie Lords of the Isles^ but they descended tVorri 
the second marriage of Johu de Insulis^ with 
Margaret, daughter oi King Robert II. ; there- 
fore, as long as any male descendant of the first 
marriage exists, they are the representatives of 
liegiiiald, ilex insularum. And the Clan- 
ranald family being excluded for the reason 
proved above, the representation is therefore 
with the family of Glengarry. The represen- 
tation of the senior branch, and thereby of 
Somerled, the founder, and of course, the 
chieftainship of the Clan Dugall or Dougal, is 
with * the MacdugalV styled of Dunolly, pro- 
vided that they do not descend from Dugall de 
Insulis, a younger son of Eoderiek, eldest son 
of King Reginald. The son of the Dugall 
above named was Duncan, and it has been 
stated he died wlUiout issue ; if so, the descent 
of the Clan Dugall or Dougal must be from 
the Duncan, son of Dugall, the Mest son of 
' Somerled, and from whom descended tlie 
Lords of Lorn. Gregory, in his work, gives 
the representation as heir-male to Macdugall of 
Dunolly.^ 

' See ' Gregory's High] amis and IsIps of Scotland,' pa«^»^ 
420. Duiuilly IS an exceediij^ aiii-ient plat e. It is mentioued 
in the Annuis oi'livhiiul as ' Dunollaig'* in vory remote times, 
and has appeai'ed iu a foriuer part ot Uus work uuder the year 
A.D. 704. 
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This nuiuerous dan has been seated io the 
Island of Miiil from the earliest date, that thev 

appear as an independent clan, wliieli \va^ not 
till ai'ter the forfeiture of the Lord of the Isles 
in 1476, — of course they existed as a tribe lonja^ 
ere that, and under their own chiefs, who were 
the vassals of the liords of the Isles ; they are 
mentioned in the ancient MS. (called that of 
1450),^ printed in the lona Club Transactions^ 
]>age 559 — ^this genealogy brings them from 
Gilleain (or Gille-eon), son of Icrath, etc., etc.. 
they are always called in Gaelic and also in the 
ancient public records, the Clan Gilleain and 
Macgilleain, the chieftainship of the whole clan 
is undoubtedly with the MacLean's of Dowart. 
Lachlan, the founder of that house, so far back 
as li3()6, obtained a dispensation for marriage 
with Margaret, the daughter of John^ first Lord 
of the Isles,- this proves a former relationship 
with the family of the Lord of the Isles, the 

> The wiiter of the Scottish Natioo says, the M' Lean's are 
mtt mentioned in the genealogy of the 1450 MS. — ^he could 
have seen that they were if he had read die Tmnsactioiis of 
the lona Oub. 

^ A. Stewart's History of the Stewart's, page 447, and tiie 
late Professor Munch also in a Communieation to the Sodety 
of Antiquaries of Scotland speaks of this dispensation whicli 
he had seen at the Vatican. 

88 
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preteiick (1 Irish descent for this family is wholly 
fabulous, and was unknown prior to the seven- 
teenth century ;^ but the entry already given 
tVoni the ancient genealogy is the true descent. 
The family of Lochbuy were of contemporary 
antiquity witli that of Dowart, and also very 
powerful^ and descend from Hector^ a brother 
of Lachlan, the founder of Dowart." There 
was a third branch of the Mac Lean 's^ that of 
Coll, and descended of a common ancestor witti 
the hoii?>e of Dowart; and it has been disputed 
which brother was th^ eldest; Gregory is of 
opinion, from evidence he had seen, that the 
ancestor of the family of Coll was by a prior 
marriage, and was disinherited to make way for 
a liuU brother wlio was ancestor of DowarL* 

The descent of the chieftains of this clan is 
un (questionably |)ure Gaelic, and not Irish, as 
has been pretended — their descent in 14t30 is 
thus given, ' the genealogy of the Clan Ken- 

1 Skene's tiighlanders, vol. ii., page 205. 

* We are told that the chiefs of tliis ancient Gaelic clan 

nre (m'h the Sooiiibh Nation, vol. iii., |>aj?e 38) probahly ol 
Noniiaii or o'i It'dkin origin ! ! and that the Gaelic MacGilleain 
' iiuiy mt an the ^rvwl ist.i-niiger, from Magnus great, and alienus 
a ioieiguer,' — a truly strange piece of information for High- 
ldndei*s to believe in. 

^ See Gregorys Highlands and Isles, page 71, note. 
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neth — Murdoch son of Kenneth, son of John, 
sua of Kenneth, son of Angus, son of Christian, 
son of Adain, son of Gilleoin-og, son of Gilleoin 
of the Aiiird.'^ The last named means CoHn 
of tlie Aird ; and the same ancient MS. makes 
him to be head of the ancient Ross tribe^ and 
thus the M kenzies are identified with theiu. 
A clumsy invention of a charter for the lands of 
Kintail, in Ross- shire, was made out for this 
name, purporting to be dated in 1262 ; but in 
Robertson's index of the Missing Charters, 
there is a Crown Charter of Confirmation by 
King David U., for tlie lands of Kintail, nearly 
a hundred years after that date, namely 1 344, 
vviit re a grant of Kintail and many other lands 
by William, Earl of Koss, to Reginald, son of 
Roderick de Insulis, dated in 1342,^ is confirmed. 
The earliest date which has been assiirned to 
the M'Kenzies acquiring Kintail (and that de- 
rived only from a private history of the name'),*'* 
is 1463 from John, Earl of Ross; the M Iven- 
zies, after the forfeiture of the Lords of the 
Isles, became Uke all the other Western Clans, 
independent, and rose to great ])ower, and 
became ennobled in the peerage as Earls of Sea- 

* Tona Club Transactions, jjaj^es 

- See Uohertsoti's Index of the Missiii;^' I 'liiirtors, ]>!i<j(' 100. 
2 Or George M Kcnzie; MS. History of the M^Kenzies, 
quoted by Gregory, page 

A 
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forth. The M^KenzieH of Gerloch are the next 

oldest family. An ancient feud between this 
family and the M'Leods of Basay was ended in 
1611 by the death of the latter in a skirmish 
for the lands of Gerloch, after which the Mac* 
Kenzies held Grerlochwithout further interrup- 
tion.^ The heir-male of the Earls of Seaforth is 
stated to be M'Kenzie of Allan Grange, and the 
M^Kenzies of Tarbat of the Earls of Cromarty.^ 

This numerous clan includes the M^Pher-^ 

sons, M'Intoshs, S/iaws, farguharsofis, Mac- 
Beans, and others. The seat of these tribes is 
the extensive districts of Badenoch and Loch- 
aber^ — the two great branches are the M'ln- 
tosh's and the M^Pherson's^ their descent is 
given in the ancient genealogy of 1450, and 
deduced in the male line from Gillichatan, 
^from whom came the Olan Ohattan;' a far 
more intelligible account than that they descend 
from a thane of Fife, and named M^Dnff, 
There has long existed a rivalry between the 
chiefs of the MMntosh's and the M^Pherson's, 
without pronouncing positively, it does look 
from the proofs bi ought forward for the chief 

' Gregory's Highlauds aud Isles, page 841. 
* Ort'L^ory's Higlilands and Isles, page 425. 
2 These are mai'ked iu the Map. 
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of the latter name, by Skene/ as affording a 

strono^ presumption in his favour, from the fact 
of Mcintosh calling himself Captain ol the Clan, 
and also claiming a foreign origin — however, 
they are both extr( iiiely ancient, and the old 
genealogy (of 1450} makes them come of two 
brothers. This account may be therefore so far 
received, though it, in the usual style of the 
SenachieS) traces these chieftains to one of the 
petty Irish Scots or Dalriad kings, but it would 
be a fiction to suppose the clan itself had any 
descent from that quarter. The chiefs of the 
j\rintosh's have certauily lield their chlefship 
over that name, and many followers, lor up- 
wards of four hundred years ; and Skene con- 
siders it was after the battle on the North Inch 
of Perth, in 1396, and fought between the 
M'Pherson's and Mcintosh's, that the latter 
assumed the title of Ca|)tain.2 The MTher- 
son's are called in Gaelic the ^ Clan Mhurich/ 
(pronounced vulrlch), and have for long been 
independent, and tlieir chief is called Cluny 
M^Pherson, in English. 

They were divided into two tribes — the 

M^Leods of Lewis, called the tribe of Torquil, 

* Skene's Higblanders, toI. ii., page 171 to 175. 

* Skeuo, vol. ii., page 177. 
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and the M'Leods of Harris, the tribe of Tor- 
mod, both were very powerful and independent 
of each other, they are mentioned in an ancient 

Gaelic genealogy of 1550, arid descend from 
the son of Leod, ' from whom the clan is nained,'^ 
and his pedigree goes very far back to an ances- 
tor named * Laigh the Strong/ In Eobertson's 
Index of the Missing Charters, page 100, are 
two charters to Toi'ijuil, ^I Leod's ancestor of 
the HaiTis branchy by King David II. probably 
dated in 1344, as that is the date to other 
charters in the same roll, for the lands of 
Glenelg, and for which he was to render to the 
kin<^ a ship with -G oars — the other charter 
grants Tormod the lands of Assint. This 
branch (that of Harris) is considered from tliese, 
and other facts to have been the senior tribe, 
and M^Leod of Ijewis the oldest cadet, — of 
course both families held under the Lords of 
the Isles ; and at the early part of King David 
the Second's reign, both the Islands of Lewis 
and Skye belonged to the Earl of Koss, After 
the forfeiture of the Lord of the Isles the Mac- 
Leod's assumed independence. The M^Leods of 
Harris had also large possessions in Skye« The 
rival family of Lewis became extinct^ but the 
heir-male is M'Leod of Rasay. 

* See the truuslatiou of this ancient MS. lona CI uh Ti au re- 
actions, page 361. 
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The earliest notice tliat has been discovered 
as to the original seat of the Camerons (also 
sometiuies spelled Chanuron) was Locliaber. 
They are, by the best authorities considered as 
of the same origin as the Glanchattan; and 
Joliii Alajur, an old Scottish writer, quoted by 
Gregory/ declares they were of the same blood; 
they separated^ however, in the end of the 
fourteenth century, probably directly after the 
battle on the !North Inch of Fertlu The 
Camerons were at first in three septs, the 
M^Martins of Letterfinlay, the Camerons of 
Strone, and the Camerons of Glenevis. The 
Loch i el faniilv are considered to bclonsf to the 
second named branch, and it is likelv thev 
declared themselves independent of the Glan- 
chattan, and this thev have ever since main- 
tained. Donald Dubh led the clan at the 
battle of Barlaw in 1411. It would therefore 
appear that though the Letterhnlay branch 
were the eldest^ and adhered to the Clan* 
chattan, yet the Lochiel family obtained the 
following of the clan with them, fi-om their 
declaration of independence. Thus they have 
been designed only as captain of the clan; and 

^ Qvegmy'fi Highlands and Isles* page 75 ; and John 
Miyor'a History of ScotUmd, page 302. 
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from the ahove named Donald Dubh, the 
Lochiel branch are called 'MacDhonuill Dubh/ 
or, the son of dark or black Donald. In the 
civil wars the Camerons \v< re ever on the 
side of the Stewarts; and in the 1745, their 
chief was called * the gentle Lochiel,* and was 
tlic same who said to Prince Cliarles Stewart, 
' Come weal, come woe, 1*11 follow thee.' 

f he P^IJcills, 

The clan Neill were divided into two 

branches, the McNeills "ot Oilia or Taynish, 
and M'Neill of Barra, being two islands off the 
coast of Argyle. The oldest crown charter to 
the name is for the Isle of Barra, and was a 
confirmation of a charter from Alexander, Lord 
' of the Isles, dated 1427, and is granted to 
Gilleonan, son of Koderick, son of Murchard, 
the son of Neill. The Giha branch were, so. 
far back as 1472, keepers of Castle Swen, iu 
Kriapdale, under the Lord of the Isles. The 
McNeills of Barra have, in recent times, been 
always held as the chiefs. 

This clan claims to be descended from one 
of the Dalriad princes; and the ancient Gaelic 
genealogy, assigns it to them also, thus, — 
Cellach, son of Paul, son of Cellach of the 
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islands, son of Torquil, son of Geliach, son of 

Gualre,^ son of Cormac, son of Oirbertaigli 
son of Af iirdoch, son of Ferchar, son of Bethacii, 
son of Finlay, son of Ferchar&da,^ son of Fere- 
docli, son of Fergus,'^ The iirst of the name 
yet known is John M'Quarrie of Ulva, and 
who died in 1473. The clan, of course, fol- 
lowed the Lord of tlie Isles. Afterwards they 
had possessions in Mull. Though a small 
clan, they are of very great antiquity. 

Their possessions were the Island of Colon- 
say. They are mentioned in the old MS. of 
1450, Donald being the first name given in it, 
and he is witness to a charter of Jolni, Earl of 
Boss, and Lord of the Isles, dated at the Earl's 
Castle of Dingwall, 12th April 1463 this 
clan also is traced up to the Dalriad prince 
Fercharfada, or Ferchar the tall or long. The 
M^Duffies or Macfies are stated to have buried 
in lona, and on the principal tomb-stone there 
is this inscription : — ^ Hie jacet Malcolumbus 
M'Duttie de Colonsay.' In 1625 Malcolm 
M^Fie was proprietor of Colonsay, and was 

' It would appear it is from this auccstor the uamo wah 
derived. 

^ This is tho Dnlriad prince. 

^ loTiR, Clnb I'liiiisijclioiis. jta^e 57. 

* Sap the Uegister of the Gjeat Seal, Book vi. No. l# . 

9» 
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killed that year by the well-known Coll Muc- 
donald^ called Golkitto. 

This is also a very ancient clan^ and are 

nauu'd in the old irencalogy of 1450, and traced 
to Ferchar Og, and includes Finlay^ the son of 
Fingon^ 'from whom sprung the clan Fingon/ 
and which they are always called in Gaelic. 
They appear as early as 1354 in an indenture 
between the Lord of the Isles and the Lord of 
Lorn.^ Tliey had property in Mull at that 
period, and likewise about the same time the 
lands of Strathordill in Skye, and which they 
retained till comparatively recent times. 

i^hc IRarnabs. 

They are named in the ancient Gaelic 

jrenealogy of 1450, and brought from Fercliar, 
son of Feredach. They certainly belong to the 
old GaeUc race, notwitlistanding the anthor of 
'The Scottish ^satiou' asserting- * the Mac- 
nabs are erroneousltf held to belong to the old 
Celtic race.* For this contradiction he gives 
no authority whatever. They are called in 
GaeUc the Clan-an-Aba, or the descendants of 
the Abbot. This arises from their chief ances- 

* See Gregoi7*s Highlands taxd Isles, page 80. 

* Vol. iii., page 50 
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tor having been Abbot of Glendochart. He 
flourishecl between 1150 and 1 ISO. His lands 
would of course be within Glendochart^ and 
these his descendants, the Macnabs, inlierited. 
It does not follow that being an Abbot he was 
prevented from marriage, or holding property; 
the contrary was common in these remote 
times. The author of ^ The Scottish Nation ' 
also, under the head of the name of Macnab, 
tries to make his readers believe there never 
was an Abbot of Glendochart. Had this writer 
read the Public Records he would not have 
made this very erroneous statement. In 
Douglas's Baronage he will see the descent of 
the Macnabs ; and in the first volume of the 
Scots Acts of P^liament, he will find there 
was an Abbot of Glendochart, who was of such 
consequence as to be joined with the Earl of 
AthoU in the reign of King William the Lion, 
in having the management and rule over 
Argyleshire at that time, as the lioyal autho- 
rity was not then entrusted to any one belong- 
ing to that county. Another most imaginary 
statement is made by the writer of * The Scot- 
tish Nation,' at the same name (that of Mac- 
nab), when he would have the Highlanders of 
Scotland believe that the name of Macnab is 

* the great IVab or A^oZ>/ may not imj)roperly 
be held to mean the district around or near 
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the mountain mw called Benmore (or great 
head), which is conspicuous all along the glen 

of the Dochart, and very near its source.' It 
is hardly possible to conceive a greater stretch 
of imagination. This writer asserts here, that 
the mountain is now called Benmore^ that is^ the 
great or large mountain^ from the Gaelic 
Beinn-mor. Where did he discover it was 
oyer called anything else i Tliis great moun- 
tain is among the most majestic and highest in 
Britain, being very near 4000 feet m height. 
To carry out his extraordinary theory, as to 
the eoiintry heino; a Xab or Xob, he translates 
Benuiorc to signify ' great ^ head ! ! ' The 
Macnabs having joined the.Macdougals, Lords 
of Lorn, against King Robert Bruce, suffered 

* Tliis specimen of this writer's Gaelio and etymology of 
the Highland moantain Benmore cannot be surpasfied, except 
by his still more extraordinary Gaelic teaching, which requires 
the Highlanders of Scotland to believe they are altogether un- 
acquainted with the true meaning of their own language in the 
word 'Mac/ which this writer says is a contraction of the 
hatin word Magntts, and means ' greaC and not * son,* to be 
noticed hereafter. Aflany who have only a very limUed. know- 
ledge of the origiu of Latin, fancy the Gaelic is partly dwived 
from it. The dhrect contrary is the fM. 1lie Celtic Uibes 
who e6tablisl)ed themselves in Italy 500 years before Christ, 
gave a great foiinddtioD of Gaelic words in the Latin language. 
And in only 260 years before Christ, in the Latin inscription 
on the Culumua, rostrata, at Rome, rikI iu tlie ablative ease, 
the Latin beai's the exact Gaelic form of Pucnandod, and 
Pr(tdad, instead of Puf/nando and Pravh>. See more partion 
lai-s Higliland Society lleport on Ossian, Appendix, page 'Zii'A. 
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the loss of the greater part of their Glendocliart 
property. They retained a small portion called 
Bomraine or Bovan ; but the Campbells coming 
in shortly upon them, they could not long resist 
the grasping policy of that clan. The de- 
scendant of their ancient chiefs is now said to 
be settled in Canada. 

The genealogy of this clan is given with 
greater fulness in the ancient M8. history^ of 
the clans, than any other, whereby it is most 
reasonably supposed a MacLauddan wrote it. 
Whoever it was, he was an unscrupulous advo- 
cate for extolhng the insignificant Irish Scots, 
or Dalriads, of Argyleshire, of which his false 
pedigree for King David 1., is a clear testimony 
of one of his fabrications. He makes that 
monarch not to descend from Grinan,^ Abbot 

* The writer jrives always the date 1450 to tins MS. his- 
tory, as part of it may have been written prior to that date, and 
also part suhsi^qtiently, for the later date I4()7 is affixed at one 
part, therefore 14&0 appears a medium date. 

* Dr Reeves, in liis edition of the Life of Columha, by 
Adomnan, and in his table of the Petty Irish Scots or Dalriad 
kings, follows tliis, which was not to be expected iron) any one 
who was desirious of the accuracy and impartialUif necessary 
in «uch an historical document respecting the descent of tlie Cel- 
tic IdngB of Scotland ; but the far greater blame rests with the 
^fabneatorof this spurious descent, and who is a mere prejudiced 
inventor of tales to magnify theinsignificant kings of the Scots in 
Argyleshire, and of which there we folloYfevsvipio the present day* 
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of Dunkeld, but froui certain oilier quite ima- 
ginary personages. 

The genealogy of this clan is in the Gaelic 
MS., headed as that of * Lachlau oig,* who is 
named in the account at a remote time^ and 
states that his mother was ' Elizabeth, daugh- 
ter of the Lord of Cowal ; ' and this corres- 
ponds with the tradition of this clan deriving 
their possessions In Cowal throiisxh an heiress 
of the LamontSs and who have always been 
considered the ancient Lords of Cowall. After 
being followers of the Lords of the Isles, the 
MacLauchlans became dependent on the Camp- 
bells. Besides MacLaugblan of that ilk, there 
was a very ancient branch in Lochaber (which 
has been considered the original^ seat of the 
clan). They were called of Coruanan. 

This clan is unquestionably of great anti- 
quity. Their genealogy is given in the ancient 
history of 1450, and begins with Murdoch, son 
of Terchar, who appears to have died without 
issue, and been succeeded bv another son of 
Fercliar, called Duncan, who was father of 
Malcolm, the father of Lauman, or Laumanus^ 
as he is called in the Latin of the Book of 
Paisly, .and from this Lauman, or I^amont, 

' Skene, vol. ii., pa^e 119. 
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the surname of the family came. The period 
of Lauman was 1295. In the same way as 
other smaller clans, the Lamonts suffered fi*om 
tlie encroachments of the Caiii})l)olls ; but still 
a portion of their ancient territory remains 
with the name.^ A very ancient family of the 
name were the Lamonts of Inverin. 

They are called by tiie Higiilanders the 
Glandonachy of AthoU (properly Glanndon- 
nacliadh), being descended of the family of de 
Athoha, which was the designation of the an^ 
cestors of the chieftains of the clan for four 
generations ; and it distinctly points out that 
they umst derive from the ancient Celtic Comes 
de Atholla, and, like other clans, they appear 
in independence upon the extinction of the 
Celtic Earls,^ and were in possession of very 
large landed propei ties in the north and west 

* in a chaiter by Stewait Aitlgowiuit dated at Daooon 
iti Celestine Lauiotit. eon and heir of Roben Lamout, 
and also Christian Lamotit, appear as wituesses. 

* Tiiey first appear in bistoiy as a elan when they attacked 
the Lindsays in 1391 tor depriving them of property in Gieu- 
esk, Abei'deenshire. They were opposed by Ogilvie, the sheriff 
of Angus, andmauy others, Ogilvie was slain, and uunierous 
other Lowland barons, at the battle of Glasciuny, in tlie Btor- 
monnt; and again, when the clan were followed to their own 
country, at a second battle in Git ubieiuchen, in Alhuii, ugaiu 
the Cittiidonacby were victorious. 
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of Perthshire. For fiill proofs of the early 

extent of the possessions of tliis clan it will be 
found in a work on the Ancient Earldom of 
Atholl, written by the author of the present 
book. As to the descent of the chiefs of the 
clan, and which has been alwaya allowed by 
tlienisclves^ it is Iroiu the Macdonalds,^ and 

^ A MS. liistorv, printed in the loua Chib Transactions, 
from pages 282 to 824, contains a great deal about the origin 
of the Robertsons of Atboll. It was wiitten in tbe reign of 
King Cbarles, and derives the cbiels from Reginald, King of 
the Isles. Again, so far hack as 1549, Dean Monro, in hisj 
History of the j^Iacdoualds, makes the Robertsons to descend 
from them. It would therefore appear that Andrew de Atholia, 
tbe fathei of Duncan, had mai-ned the AthoU heiress, she 
being daughter of £wan, son of Conan, son of Henry, the last 
Celtic Earl of AthoU; that Andrew was the same person called 
son of Gilmur, in the Register of the Piiory of 8t Andrews, in 
1:269, and also * Glerauoh,* or clerk of Dull, and his father 
Gflmur, was in and before 1200 seneschal of the earldom of 
Atholl. And according to Buchanan of Auchmar, there was 
a Gilmur, son of Maoldouaoh, administrator of Dull, who may 
have been a son of Reginald. The lands of Apnadull were 
tlie most ancient of the possessions of the elan, tlie ancestors 
of whom had held their lands by crown chartei's at a remote 
period. The writer found in the Public Kecoi'ds, four years ago, 
a crown charter by James IV., dated in 1501, wherein it ap- 
pears tliat Donald of Lude (the fiftli laird), bad been fined 100 
merks, and till he paid it, the Crown took possession of the lands 
of Baluegiew, part of his barony, and conveyed them to Lord 
Ruthven, sheriff of Peilhshire, who, the charter says, is to hold 
tljem as freely (' sicut dicti Donaldi libere tenuit') as said 
Donald of Lude and his predeces80i*s had held them of ua, 
^and our prtuh'ci'ssors,' — clear proot' tlie ancobtoi s of the Robert- 
sons held tho lauds of the crown for ruauy past generaliuiiii, 
" See the Great Seal Book 13, Number 408. 
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when it is considered, that, instead of beinir 
derived from another clan, but to have been 
descended from an original and independent 
stock, IS always much preferred, it lends truth 
to the constant and invariable tradition of a 
Macdonald descent to the founder called Dim- 
can de Atholia, whose fatiier Andrew was 
also so designed* Duncan died in or about 
13o5. His sons were Robert de Athc^Ila. an- 
cestor of the E-obertsons of 8trowan; and 
Patrick de Atliolia, ancestor of the Robertsons 
of Lude, who got a crown charter in 1448 for 
that barony. The next oldest families of tiie 
name were the Robertsons of Strathloch^ Ro- 
bertson of Fascally, ctc.^ etc. 

This powertul clan rose upon the ruins of 
tlie Macdonalds, and their whole policy for 
ages was to supplant and ruin that race, l lic 
earliest spelling of the name is in the Uagman 
Roils of 1292 to 1296— it is Oambe^ and 

^ 'I'lie Norman, or Cainpo-liello oiiLfii:, f liPivhy » (ictiuii, 
Hiid theGaelic cam-beiil, or ilie crooked mouth, is so hIso, as \\\\\X 
rould not go to ti son. 'Die name is to be looked for as terri- 
torial ; and the Ouelic for it beinj^' ( iuiiihai, in very near ( '(liiiif/ill, 
or Caimcnlla, a word for Cowul. — (See llie (iaelic in tiie lona 
Club Transactions, page 52.) — The M lvorCampbellswere most 
undoubtedly iu Cowal anciently. It does seem a very probable 
origin tor tlio name always anciently spelled Cambel, therelbre, 
jiossibly, some of the early ancestors belonged to Cowal. 
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Kambel^ and the first crown charter of the 

Argyll or MacCailean Alor branch of the name 
for lands in Argyleshire was one by King 
Robert Bruce to his nephew Sir Colin, and 
whose name is also written ^CambeV therein 
—it is for the lands of Ardsonnacban,^ and 
dated at Arbroath, 10th February 1316. In 
the ancient MS. history of* 1550, the Camp- 
bells are traced to Colin Mor, etc, etc., and 
the ancestors of the M^Arthur Campbells like- 
wise appear in it; this last family were un- 
doubtedly independent, and must have been 
chieftains of the clan at the time that King 
David II. granted them a charter,'^ — ^qiiod 
nulli snbjiciter, pro terri nisi Regi,' that is, 
' they were to be subject to no one for their 
lands except the king.* The whole of the 
Clan Campbell have also another designation in 
Gaelic, namely, the ^Clan Diarmad Na'u Tore,' 
or, 'Diarmad of the Wild Boar,' an ancient and 
celebrated Pictish hero, and on which account 
the Campbells all carry the boards head for 
their crest. The Cailean Mor family rose to 
great power and influence,^ and obliged many 

^ This is a well kuowii ferry on Loch Awe, aud is called 
Port Somiiu'liiiTi, 

2 See Robertson's Index of tlie Missing Charters, pfifje 6S. 

^ In U20 to I4i^3 tlie aucebLor of this braiicli was de- 
signed of Lochatie^ and became iirst Lord Campbell. He was 
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small clans to take the name of CampbelL Of 
this the family of the Clan Douirall Craiguisli 
were probably of the greatest antiquity and of 
property, but do not appear to have been of 
the same race. The extraordinary assertion 
put forward by the writer of ' The Scottish 
Nation/ at page 644, on the name of Camp- 
bell, where he attempts to teach the High- 
landers of Scotland Gaelic^ by informing them 
that *Mac* does mi^ mean a son, but is iVoui 
the Latin Magnus, and that it moans great,^ is 
perfectly ludicrous. The word *Mac' did, and 
always must, signify a son in Gaelic, and will 
continue to do so as long as the language lasu. 
Thii same writer at the same ])age says, the 
designation of the Uukc of Argyll, *Mac 
Cailean Mor/ is not the true Gaelic, ' Son of 
the great Colin,' but hhe great stranger chief: 
In charity, the Highlanders must suppose this 
writer mistook ' Mor ' for * Mac.' The Bread- 
albane family appear the next oldest to the 
family of Argyll. 

reputed one of the most wealthy of the barons of Scotland— 
his income is stated to have been the ver}- large sum for those 
times of 1500 merks.— See K\ niei^s Foedera x., 302. 

* Another most ridiculous etymology this writer gives at 
the same page on the Campbells, is that of ' Mucross,' in Fife- 
shire, which, he says, is ' the ffreat cross,' whereas it is from 
the Gaelic, " mnc,' a sow, and ' ros,' a promoutoiy, aud Mue* 
ross was aucieutiy the name for St Andrews. 
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This clan appears in the old MS. liistory 
of I4io0, and begins with Moris son of Mai- 
cohn, and traces them up to Fercher fada, 
a petty ]>rince oi' the Irish Scots in Argyle- 
shire^ and goes still farther back to Lorn, a re- 
puted son of Krc, and one of the leaders of the 
colony from Ireland in a.d. oOO. The lands 
and possessions of the elan were within Lorn 
on Locliawe side. On the forfeiture of John, 
grandson of Alexander de Insulis, Alexander, 
then chief of the name, got a charter of his lands, 
dated in or about 1344, from King David II. 
ISee Robertson's index of the Missing Charters, 
page 100. Again, in the reign of Robert III., 
Sir Colin Campbell of Lochow, that is, Loch- 
awe, granted to Moris, or Maurice M'Nanghtan, 
one of the succeeding chiefs, sundry lands in 
Over Lochow. — See the above-mentioned Index 
at page 149 for the charter, and in it, it is 
stated as to the lands ' which are evill to be 
copied.' In Douglas's Baronage a still more 
ancient grant by charter from King Alexander 
111. (reigned from 1249 to 1285) to Gilchrist 
MacNaughtan of the custody of the Castle and 
Island of Fraocli, in Lochawe. The name is 
derived from JSechtan or ^acthan, of which 
there were many Pictish kings so called. The 
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best known was tiie King Nechtan who found- 
ed Abeniethv. The name is also sometimes 
spelled M^Naughton. 

The Hl'rlilaiulers (iesl<rn the Ross's, Clan 
Anrias^ altogether difi'ereut trom their name, 
as^ in a precisely similar manner the Robert- 
sous are called the Chindonachy. In the an- 
cient genealogical history of 1450, they are also 
called *Clann Annas/ and it begins with *Paul 
MacTire,' etc., to him William Earl of Ross 
gi*anted a charter^ for the lands of Gerloch in 
1?M>(). The name of l\oss is exceedingly an- 
cient; and the Celtic Earls can be traced back 
to the year 1160. In the time of the first Earl 
of Haddington, and wliose MS. collections and 
notes on the Missing Charters are so valuable 
and copious,^ among them the writer met with 
an entry in the reign of King Alexander II., 
dated in or about 1220, of a ^ charter to Ferqu* 
liard Ross of tiie Earldom of Ross.' This Fer- 
quhard or Ferchar was called Mac an ^Sagart,' 

* See loua Club Transactions, ])age 62. 

2 Tliore is a most valuable MS. in the Advocates' Library. 
Kdiuburgh, in two large folio volumes in tbis Earl's hand 
wntiog of ttie Missing Charters. The writer has to ackiiow 
ledge the kindness and courtesy of S. JHalkett, Esq., the libra- 
rian, to bare been enabled often to peruse this and tlie other 
MSS. oontaining so mucb valuable historical infortnatioiL 
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or the priest's son^and has with reason been sup- 
posed to be the son of Gille-Anrias, from whom 
the clan took the name. From Lord Hadding- 
ton's entry it is certain that crown chart^is of 
King Alexander 11. were then in existence — 
now ail unfortunately lost. The Boss's of Bai- 
iKigowaii were very ancient, springing from a 
William de Ross, sou of Uughde Ross, in King 
David IL's reign. The Boss's had great feuds 
with the Mackavs : and the Earls of Suther- 
land appear to have assisted in the strife* The 
ancient Boss's of Balnagowan faUed, and by an 
unusual circumstance, the estate came by pur- 
chase to a family of the Boss's of Hawkhead of 
the same name only, last century. Ross of 
Pitcalnie is stated to represent the ancient 
Boss's of Balnagowan, 

This name and clan are descended in a 
similar manner as the Robertsons, from the 
ancient Celtic Earls of the district to which 
they belonged, namely, from the old Earls of 
Lennox. The chiefs of the Macfarlanes were 
designed of that ilk, and also of Arrochar, 
where was their seat, at the head of Loch Long. 
The eminent and most zealous antiquarian, 
Walter Macfarlane of that ilk, has left numer- 
ous MSS. relating to his family and the Earls 
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fTom whom they descend^ namely^ Gilchrist^ a 
younger brother of Malduin, Earl of Lennox, 
and who is a witness to his charters. Duncan 
was his son, and got a confirmation of the family 
lands of Arrocliar. This Dnncim a|)|)ears in tlie 
liagman Roll of 1296. His grandson was Bar- 
tholomewy which, in Graelic is Parian, from 
whom the clan are designed ; the letters P and 
F are easily convertihle, Malcolm was the sixth 
laird, and who got from Dnncan, Karl of Len* 
nox, a charter for the lands of Arroehar, dated 
at the Earl's Castle of Inchmurrtn in 1395. The 
direct male line of the ancient chiefs failed, and 
their estates forfeited. A member of a junior 
branch, named Andrew M'Farlane, by a mar- 
riage with the daughter of the Stewarts, Earls 
of Lennox, regained the old family property, 
but his son was only allowed the title of Cap- 
tain of the Clan : this was in 1493 — the Mac- 
farlane's appear in both the Acts of Parliament 
given In this book, namely, in 1587 and lo94. 
'i he last descendant of the chiefs is said to 
have gone to America at the end of last 
century. 

i^b^ |Rttirr0s and P'JRillaufi. 

These are supposed to descend from the 
old Moray tribes. The ancient genealogy makes 
them come first from Ewen, son of Donald 
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dubh, and traces them to Alillan, son of Neil. 
The Mimros are called in Gaelic the Clan roich^ 
their possessions were on the north side of the 
Cromarty Firth — the chiefs title was Miiiiro of 
Fowlis. George Munro of Fowlis is stated to 
have got a charter from the Earl of Sutherland 
in the reign of Alexander II. ' Robert dc 
Monro' gets a charter from King Robert Bruce 
in 1309 for lands in Strathspey, Robertson's 
Index^ page 2. The Munro's held their lands 
of, and were followers of, the Earl of Ross. This 
clan seem to have preserved their estates in the 
civil wars by opposing the cause of the Stewart 
family, the only Gaelic clan almost, except the 
Campbells^ who did so. The Munros of Fow- 
lis were created Baronets in 1634, Munro of 
Milton is considered the next oldest liouse. 

The Macmillans have always held a tradi* 
tion that they were proprietors of lands on 
Loch Tay, namely, Lawers, but were driven 
out by Clialmers of Lawers in the reign of King 
JJavid II. They seem then to have gone to 
Knapdale, and held considerable property 
therein: the Latin inscription on the tomb^ 
stone of one of the chieftains of the Macmillans 
has already been mentioned ; one of them is 
also stated to have had the lands named in his 
charter for his estate cut on a rock in Gaelic, 
at the extremity of his property* 
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The desceut claimed by this clan is tVoiii 
Alpin^ father of King Kenneth, who was the 
first Scot that succeeded to the throne of the 
Pictisli cloiiiiinoiis, but this tradition was un- 
known in 1450. The genealogy of that period, 
and printed in the loiia. Transactions (pages 

53) does not mention Alpin as one of their 
ancestors* The title in Gaelic claimed by the 
McGregors is, * S'rioghail mo dream ' — * Royal 
is my race.' Sir Walter Scott says of them 
that they were 'famous for their misfortunes 
and the indomitable courage with which they 
maintained themselves as a clan.' It is certain 
the McGregors were the most persecnted and 
oppressed clan iu all Scotland, when the cruel 
laws passed against them are considered, and 
the harsh severity with which they were en- 
forced, the very name being even proscribed. 
They appear to have heen in possession of the 
lands of Glenurcliy towards the end of the 
thirteenth century, and that according to the 
Ragman Roll of 1296, John de Glenurchy 
appears. In the genealogy of the name, John 
is called son of Griogair, or Gregor. In the 
reign of Khig David 11., the direct and oldest 
line of chiefs would appear to have ended 
in an heiress^ who married, it is said, a 
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Campbell, a joimtrer sun of the house of 
Argyll; but the next heirs-male of the chiefs 
appear still to have remained in Glenurchy, 
though only as tenants to the Campbells, whose 
whole efforts were to grasp all the lands in their 
neighbourhood from this oppressed clan. John 
dubh M'Gregor of Glenstrae, and Gregor 
McGregor of £oro, in Glenlyon^ were both 
younger brothers of the chief named Patrick, 
who had succet ! 1 in 1390. liis family be- 
came extinct) and the chieftainship came to the 
ArGrcgors of Glenstrae, but they only had the 
title of captain of the clan. In 1502 the 
McGregors of Roro lost their lands by the 
Campbells of Glenurclij, though remaining as 
tenants^ their descendants, still survive. The 
battle of Glenfruin in 1603 was brought about 
by tiie Coi(^uhoun's cruel severity in executing 
those barbarous laws against the M'Gregors^ 
who retaliated, and under Alexander McGregor 
of Glenstrae^ invaded their lands. Colquhoun 
of Luss assembled a force double the number 
of the McGregors, even getting the citizens of 
Dumbarton to join them^ and marched so as to 
try and surprise the McGregors, but the result 
was a complete (let'eat of the vastly larger 
numbers by the M'Gregors. The vanquished 
Colquliouns then resorted to a device of ap- 
pearing before the king at Stirling, with the 
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pretended shirts of the slain, smeared with 
blood ; this succeeded, and the McGregors were 
still further proscribed. In the end of last, 
and beginning of the present century, these 
laws were repealed, and Sir John Murray 
M'Gregor^ of Lanrick, Bart., descended of the 
ancient stock, was acknowle<%ed as chief by no 
less tliiiii 82G M'Gregors capable of bearing 
arms. Sir Malcolm McGregor, Bart., is his 
direct descendant and representative. 

ih^ (Grants* 

The oricrin of this clan, whose territory has 
always ciiietly been in Strathspey, is purely 
Gaelic. As to the chie& being of French des» 
cent it niav be dismissed, as the elan them- 
selves have always, from the most remote times, 
acknowledged they are of the same stock and 
race as the M'Gregors. The mention of the 
name of the chiefs is very ancient ; it is never 
till the fifteenth century ' de Grant/ but ' fe 
Grant/ and the earliest notice is ' dktus Grant,' 
all which goes to disprove the French origin of 
the chiefs, for no one luis vet pretended tlie 
clan or Grants themselves are Frenchmen. 
The name, it is not impossible, may be origi- 
nally territorial, from possessing the lands of 

^ His grandfather was A.D.G. to Priuoe Charles Stewart 
at the battle of Frestonpaus, in 1745. 
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Grantach, or Griantacli, being from the Gaelic, 
and meaning the field of the sun, as mentioned 
by Dr John Macpherson and quoted by Logan,^ 
and certainly is not improbable, as the Grants 
possessed these lands, and the people of the dis^ 
trict were of course the descendants of heathen 
Gael, worshippers of the sun. Lawrence and 
Robert * dicti Grannt ' appear in 1258. Law- 
rence was Sheriff of Inverness in the reign of 
Alexander 111, (from 1249-1285), and hj 
marriage of the heiress of Glencharny, they 
acquired many lands ; indeed, the greater part 
of Strathspey came to belong to the Grants. 
In the year 1338 'Patrick le Grmint ^ is a wit- 
ness to a charter of Duncan, Earl of Fife, and 
which is contained in No. 57 of the collection 
of original charters belonging to tlit Advocates' 
Library, Edinburgh (No. of the MS. 15-1-18.) 
The first of the Grants of Freuchy was Duncan 
le Grant. The writer met with a notice in the 
Privy Seal regarding the Grants, which shows 
how crown lands, etc., granted to chiefs in- 
creased their clans bv the inhabitants on them, 
it is a letter or gift by the king to John Grant 
of Freuchy, son of the above Duncan, for the 

* The writer of the ' Scottish Nation ' of course sneers at 
this, as be does at eveiy thing else couoected with the High- 
landers ; Ills own etymologies for the clans are more deservmg 

of ilio ttM ins he employs abont this derivation of the Grants 
Horn Uraulach by Dr M'Pherson and Logan- 
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lands of Bally quharn, Erricht, and others in the 
count J of In^erness^ extending to a 12 merk 

lands; and it adds, that the king's wliule 
lieges, inhabitants, and tenants on the whole 
said lands are for the future to obey the said 
John Grant ot Freuchy, it is dated^ at Stirling 
4th Angnst 1409, thus the whole inhabitants 
became part of the clan Grant. The chiefs not 
very long afterwards came to be called Grant 
of (rrant, and rose to very considerable power, 
and by a marriage with a daughter of the Earls 
of Findlater and Seafield, the family succeeded 
to that last title and estates in 1811. The 
Grants of TuUochgorum are said to be the 
next oldest family. 

They are called in Gaelic the Siol Mhorgon, 

or clan Morgan. They are no doubt the des- 
cendants of the pure Gaelic race, who had re- 
tired to the interior of the country from the 
Norwegian invaders. Several of the ancient 
ancestors were called Y or I Mackay. They 
held extensive estates, and were designated of 
Btrathnaver. In 1427 Angus dubh Mackay 
was leader of no less than 4000 men. In after 
times they had constant feuds with the Earls 
of Sutherland and Caithness. In the reign of 

* See the Privy Seal, vol. iv„ folio 17. 



Charles I, the chief was raised to the peerage 
as Lord Reay in 1628. Their property now 
belongs to a different race and name. The 
Maekays of Scourie and Auchness are consi- 
dered the next oldest. 

This clan are descended apparently of the 
remnants of the Gaelic population that fled 
from the Norwegian invaders, and afterwards 
Hugh Freskin getting a grant of the territory 
of Sutherland from King William (said to be 
ill 1197), was luunder of the great and power- 
ful Earls of Sutherland, which name the inha- 
bitants of that earldom seem to have adopted. 

3nte <P([iuk5), ^fcirttrte, S^^W* 

All the chieftains of these clans are not of 
original Gaelic descent, but the whole clan 
themselves are the descendants of a pure Gaelic 
race. The Menzies had very large possesions 
in the Highlands of Perthshire ; so also the 
Stewarts of Atholl and Lorn, the former almost 
ail descended of Duncan Stewart, a natural 
son of Alexander Earl of Buchan. The Lorn 
Stewarts also from a natural son of John Lord 
Lorn, the chief of the descendants of the above- 
named Duncan, were the Stewarts of Gartli, 
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Perthshire, ami even the Rev. Dr Thomas 
MacLauchlan admits that in the Highlands of 
that county ^ we hare the purest Celtic blood 
in Scotland,'^ therefore, whatever the chiefs ot 
ail the above elans were by original descent, it 
could not affect the Gaelic race of people that 
formed ail these clans, they were as much the 
true and genuine descendants of the ancient 
Caledonian Gael as any other of the clans in 
Scotland. 

* Book Deao of Lismore, ])a^'e note. 
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CHAPTER XIL 

lifttDrtcal and Jinttquarian S^ficrijitions 4 

JllustRtious. 

i. the pass of killiecrankie, and tue five 

benaglog's. 

HE Pass of Killiecrankie is one of the 

most picturesque in the Highlands of 
Scotland. The grandeur of its scenery has 
obtained for it the name of the Caledonian 
Thermo |)y he. To appreciate it properly it 
should be traversed on foot by the old road. 
The one which appears in the illustration was 
made by Marshal Wade^ about 1732. The 
steep sides of the Pass are beautifully covered 
with fine natural woods, and the river Garry 
passes at the bottom between two walls of 
rock^ as partly can be seen to the right hand 

* The old rhyme is— 
♦ If you had seen this road htfore it was made, 
You would take off your hat and bless General Wade.* 
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of the illustration.^ The historical importance 
of this Pass renders it highly interesting. So 
late as the civil war of last century, such was 
the striking and imposing grandeur of this 
defile^ that a detachment of Hessian cavajry, 
which had been ordered to reinforce Sir Andrew 
Agnew, who held Blair Castle as a goveriunent 
garrison, that on reaching the entrance of the 
Pass, refused to proceed anv further. The 
name given by the ancient Caledonian Gael 
also marks their idea of it, as the present Eng- 
lish tor it (Kiliiecrankle) is a corruption lr*>ni 
• the GaeUc 'Goiile-Criothnachadh/^ or Hhe 
wood of trembling/ the last word being expres- 
sive of their terror ; and indeed the Jirst time 
the human foot trod this Pass, feelings of awe 
would naturally arise. It is also possible a 
storm of thunder might have pasj»ed over at 
the period, which, to superstitions heathens, 
would further increase their sense of ^Iread. 
This Pass likewise gives name to a battle gained 
in 1689 bv the Highlanders under Viscount 
Dundee (^w lioae spirited exertions kept up the 
cause of King James II.}, and who, having 
obtained possession of Blair Castle, the Eng* 
lish troops under General Mackay marched to 
dispossess him. Dundee also marched to meet 

I A rtUnMid now goes through the Pm. 
« ProDOunoed flomewhai like Cneonochte. 

4i 
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him, and a desperate conflict ensued, in which 
the Highlanders gained a signal vietory, but 

their noble coiiiinander received a mortal 
wound, and died the following day, and was 
iMirlcul in his armour at the church of Blair 
Atiioll. To all who would wish to read details 
of this event, will find it and much interesting 
particulars in the well written book on Lord 
Dundee by Mark Napier, Esq. In the illus- 
tration there is represented the five towerinnr 
summits of the five Benagloe's, to which, as to 
one mountain, the name is applied. The word 
is derived from the Gaelic, and is 'Beinn na- • 
ghlo,^ nan-eag,' or ^ the dim hazy mountain of 
the pointed or indented tops/ — ^a most descrip- 
tive name of these mountaiiis, as the illustration 
fully exhibits.^ The whole five have difierent 
names : the one nearest, and near the centre, 
is called the ^ lieinn-iiath,' or ' the Grey Moun- 
tain the next to the right is ^ Beinn Mhuil/ 
which, probably from the drifting snow in 
winter, got its name of ' the Mountain of the 

' The Gaelic word *gleo ' is in some parts of the Higlilands 
used as to dimness of sight, but this AthoU name shows it was 
applied anciently to objects where a haziaeas appeared IVe- 
qtientlj, as it doe^ on these mountaius in sainmer, and iitist m 
autnmn and wintein 

2 The Gaelic ♦ Oran nam Beann/ or ' the * Song of tlie 
Mountains*' which ie given in another part of this book. It 
will at once be seen finom this illustration that tliey well deserve 
to be called * of the pointed tope.' 
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Chaff ;* the centre one t!ie * Beinn-beag,' or 
Hhe Little Mountaia/ which certainly it appears 
(though upwards of 2000 feet above the sea) 
amoug its lofty neighbours; the t'ourtli is the 
next one, and is named/ Airgiod Beinn/ or the 

* Silver jMountaln,' tVoiu the ijreater |);irt of its 
steep sides being covered with whitish stones^ 
which, when the sun is shining on it, gives it a 
bright glittering appearance ; the furthest off. 
and which is the highest of them all (being up- 
wards of 8700 feet above the level of the sea), 
though from its distance 'does not look so, is 
called ' Garn-na-goibhre,^' or ^ the Mountain of 
the Goat.* These distinct members conihine, 
forming a majestic group of mountains,^ the 
base of which is not less than from thirty-five 
to forty miles in circumference, which will give 
the reader a better idea of the magnitude of 
this^ Hhe Mountain of the Pointed Tops/ 

^ To the east of the Bonagloe mountain called Carngower 
in English, is tlie Royal Forest of Benchrombeg, where, in 
15-20, King .latnos V. went to hunt with * his Queen, and the 
Pope's Ambassador, and remained tht iv three days, enter- 
tained by John Stewart, Earl of AthoU; and there was killed 

* thirty score of hait and hynd, with other small beasts, as rex; 
and roebuck.' — See Lindsay of Pitacottie, History of Scotland, 
pa^e 225, Edition 1778. Again, in Queen Mary's time, site 
was in Atholl when there was a far greater huntiug held, and 
an enormous number of deer, etc., were killed. This took 
place in 1562. Pennant gives an accurate description of it 
with authorities. — ^See Pennant, vol. ii, page 64. 
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They are all situated within the district of 

Atholl^ Perthshire, 

• 

Dunkeld is unquestionably of most remote 

origin, and, from tradition, is held to have 
been the capital of the ancient Caledonian 
Gael ; and the name certainlv favours that 
opinion, it being, until very modern times, 
always written and called ^Duncalden.' The 
learned Rev. Isaac Taylor, a high authority on 
the etymologies of places, says, in his second 
edition in 1865, on 'Words and Places,' — ^it is 
Ills opinion that the word Caledonia appears 
to contain the root of the word 'Gael,'^ although 
he also states the usual etvmolojrv is ^the 
Men of the Woods,' as has appeared in an- 
other part of this work. The idea of this 
writer seems [perfectly feasible, and Duncalden 
would thereby be the corruption of the Gaelic, 
signifying the fort or stronghold of the Gael 
people ; the letters g and c are interchange- 
able, therefore, instead of Gael we have Gael, 
the word becomes ^Dun-cael-daoine,'* or, *the 

' See tlio Rev. Isaa^; Taylor's work on * Words and Places,' 
edition 1865, and page «5. 

- The proimnoiatiou of this woa)d» iu course of timp, 
easily become in English ' Duocaldeu 
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stronghold of the Gael people/ — the etjuio- 
logy, therefore, seems quite possible upon the 
view of the aiitlior above named, besides its 
supposed antiquity in the remote ages of the 
Caledonians. 

6t Coluiuba in or about a.d. oTO, is stated 
to have resided, with his reputed nephew, 
Drost or Drostan, for some time at Dunkeld, 
and founded a Christian establishment there. 
Constantino, the king of the Picts, as has 
been ah'eady mentioned, founded, and, no 
doubt, largely endowed, a royal monastery at 
Dunkeld; in consequence of the ravages of the 
Danes on lona, this was likelv to have been 
in or soon after a.d. 806, as the whole clergy 
had been murdered by these Northmen, as the 
Annals of Ulster tell us. in them we iin^ also 
told of the death of the Primate Q Primus 
Episcopus'J of the Pictish kingdom and Abbot 
of Dunkeld, called Tuathal (^and which name 
is now considered to be represented by Dugald), 
in the year a.d. 865, and m a.d. 873 the same 
Annals mention the death of the Bishop of 
Dunkeld (called in the original 'Princeps 
Duincaillden ' ), These notices seem clearly to 
establish that the Abbots of Dunkeld preceded 
St Andrews, as holding the Primacy. Crinan 
was the Abbot of Dunkeld between the years 
100£ and 1034; and from his marriage with 
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Beatrice, eldest daughter of King Malcolm II., 
descended the last of Scotland's race of Celtic 
kings. The town of Dnnkeld, according to 
the Pictish chronicle, was burnt in A.n* 005 by 
the Danes. In a.d. 965 the Mormaor of 
Atholl, and Duncan, the Abbot of Duukeld, 
were killed at the battle of Duucrub.^ 

In the early part of the reign of David 1.^ 
namely, in 1127, the monastery of Dunkeld 
was made the seat of a very large diocese, 
embracing not only all the greater part of 
Perthshire, but also the county of Argyle. 
The present cathedral^ of Dunkeld was begun 
in 1318, but was not wholly completed till 
14G4. The bishops had palaces at the castle 
of Oluny, near Dunkeld, also at Perth and 
Edinburgh, and the See was endowed with 
' most ample revenues. Dunkeld gave a higher 
tax to the Pope in 1270 to 1280 than almost 
any other diocese in Scotland; this appears 

' See Robertson's Early Kings of Scotlaud, vol. i., pagt' 
7 7. The Rev. Dr Thomas M*Lauclilan in * The Early Scottish 
Church/ page 811, most improperly calls the battle of Diin> 
Grub as it were tlie batUe of Chefi^ which are places twelve 
miles apart. 

^ The cathedral is very prominent in the illustration. 
The oldest tombstone remaining within it is that of Pritice 
Alexander Stewart, Earl of Buolian, died in 1394, as stated in 
the inscription. The small church at the end of the bridge, 
on the left of the ILlustiulion, is that of tlie parish of Little 
Dunkeld. 
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from the MSS, in the Vatican ^ codex at liome. 
In the Appendix will be found a very curious 
and ancient charter by a Bishop of Diuikcld, 
copied by tlie writer hereof from the original ; 
it is of great antiquity^ having been granted in 
or before 116o. The scenery about Dunk eld 
is very picturesque. The name of the hill im- 
mediately behind it is in Gaelic, ' Creig-bearn,' 
or, * the notched or indented craig,' which is 
very descriptive, though this appearance is 
now obscured by the woods — in English, the 
name is corrupted into ^ Graig-barns/ The 
handsome bridge, so prominent in the illus- 
• tration, over the Tay,^ was built by the assist- 
ance of a Government grant of £5000 in the 
year 1809. In the Dunkeld grounds of the 
JDuke of Atlioll are two of the first seven 
larch trees brought from the Tyrol in a port- 
manteau, by Menzies of Culdares, in 173>' — 
they are the largest in Scotland. The five 

* They were inspoctt^d by Profeesar Miiuch at Rome in 
1861. 'lliey extend from tlie year 1270 to and the tax 
was collected by a person named Baiamutidiis. This docu- 
ment fumi&hes a copy of the sums of each parish of the 
diocese of Dunkeld — the largest contribution was fram the 
parish of Dull, Perthshire. 

' The new of this noble river, the Tay, gi?en in the 
illustration, fully confirms its Gaelic most descriptive name, 
* Tamh ' (pronounced Tar), * quietness/ or * stilhiess,* in refe- 
rence to its current. This is even more apparent above the 
bridge. ^ 
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others were planted twenty-four hours sooner 
at MoQj^ie, near Crieff, Perthshire. The two 
verj iine trees to the left of the illustration, 
are directly behind the flower-garden of tlie 
Bimam Hotel, one of the handsomest country 
hotels in Britain. 

It is impossible to close this sliort notice of 
Dunkeld without drawing attention to its being 
one of manv strong proofs of the piety of the 
ancient Caledonian Pictish kings, and how 
favourably they contrast with the petty princes 
of the two tribes of the colony of Irish Scots in 
Argyleshire, whose chief efforts were the bar- 
barous occupation of shedding each others , 
blood, the only record left of them. No Chris- 
tian churches endowed ; nothing to evince they 
wore anything but merely Christians in name, 
and who, as has been proved, after having 
existed near a hundred years as rulers in the 
district of Kintyre, allowed the population to 
remain in heathen ignorance, whereby arose 
the martyrdom of a Christian missionary ; but 
to the liberal piety of the Pictish nionarchs was 
due first, the gifi of lona, by King Brudhi^ 
the metropolis of the ancient Pictish Church, 
and its greatest support. To King Nechtan is 
due the Christian institution of Abernethy,^ 

* Abernethy became a uniyereity, with a rector of the 
schools there. — See the Register Prioiy St Andrew, page 1 IH. 
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and a Koyal capital. The great King Angus 
M^Fergus founded and endowed St AndrewR, 
and Dunkeld, as above explained, arose from 
the Christian zeal ot the Jfictish King Con- 
stantine I. AU these are great prooft of the 
Christian pietv of the Pictish monarclis. But 
of the petty barbarous kings of the Irish Scots 
in Argyleshire, their names come down, only 
known for strife and bloodshed with each other. 

III. SHICHALUBN* 

From the Noi'th-East End of Loch Ranmch. 

This noble mountain is situated in the valley 

of Rannocli, within the ancient earldom of 
Atholl^and Highlandsof Perthshire; and though 
it occupies a central position in the G-rampians, 
yet it appears insulated from tlie other moun- 
tains. Its Gaelic name has been already spoken 
of in this work, and by the native Highlanders 
who dwell within sight of it, it is called, * 2t- 
ekaUHnn,' or *the Maiden's Pap;' and a refer-- 
ence to the illustration will at once confirm 
how correct and appUcable is this designation* 
Nothing could better describe its appearance. 
Some dogmatical Gaelic etymologists fancy 
they can give their far*fetched imaginations^ 
as if alone to be received, but it is surely the 
native Jdighlanders who best know the naiaes 
of their mountains. The height of ShichaUien, 
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according to General Roy, is 3281 feet above 
the level of the sea, whilst other authorities 
make it S500 feet ; but even that, we see, is 
considerably less than the Benagloe's already 
described. 

Sliichallien was last century selected by the 
then Astronomer-Boy al^Dr Maskelyne^to make 
observations as to the power of high mountains 
attacting the pendnhini, and which it was found 
considerably to afi'ect* Loch £annoch» which is 
partly represented, is about 12 miles long. It 
abounds in very large trout, some of the enor- 
mous weight of 20 lbs. have been caught. 
There are two islands at the upper or west end 
of the loch, one of which is artificial. In it the 
founder of the Clandonachy or Robertsons, 
named Duncan de Atholia^ but in Gaelic called 
^Donachadh^ ramhar/ confined the Lord of 
Lorn, after a battle Ibuglit near at hand in 
1338. Opposite to the foot of Shichallien is 
the place where King Robert Bruce and his 
Queen took refuge in 1306, in a small castle 
that then existed in a wood. There is a pool 
close by it, on the river, that comes out of Loch 

^ That is ' Duncan the stout or robust.' He acquired the 
whole of Rannoch, tradition says, bj marriage ; but his eldest 
son, Robert de Atholia, appears to have given up the north 
half of it, to remove the forfeiture of the clan in 1892, for what 
was called * the rsid of Angus,' by Scotch historiaus of that 
period. 
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Raaaoch, called the Queen's Pool. There are 
very extensive and beautiful native pine woods 
on the south shore of Loch Eannoch, which for 
tive centuries belonged to the Robertson's of 
Strowan. Their property extended to the 
boundary of Perthshire and Argyle»liire, in a 
westerly direction, near 30 miles from Shi- 
challien, and also went to the east of it near 
20 miles. The Bituation whence the illustra- 
tion is taken is near the place called Annat or 
Annatty, where there must, in remote times, 
have been a temple or altar, dedicated to the 
heathen goddess of victor} of the Gael, called 
Annat. The distant aiouutain at the extreme 
left of the illustration is Benavrakie ^Beinn-na- 
breac, or ^ the spotted mountain and next 
it the hills overhanging tlie Pass of Killie- 
crankie. The few houses -composing the 
viUa<]:e of Kinloch Rannoch is at the east end 
of the lake, where good accommodation is to 
be had ; and the scenery of liannoch well de- 
serves a visit, thoncrh out of the line of fashion- 
able tours. The Gaelic etymology for Rannoch 
is generally given as from the word * Kaineach,' 
or ' Ferns,' which used to grow in far greater 
abundance anciently, from the wet swampy 
nature of the land, than at the present time. 
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ly. B£NAGLO£ 
From ike South- West,^ at Biidge of Tilt, 

From the former yiew of Benagloe a stran- 
ger could not recognise the present one. There 
are only two of these mountains conspicuous, 
the Benlia and Benvoule, The woods that ap- 
pear about the centre are at the entrance of 
the yalley well known as Glentilt^ formerly 
thickly inhabited by a fine race of Highlanders, 
but at the end of last century and beginning 
of the present it has been depopulated, and is 
now quite a desolate scene. The woods des- 
cending from the right to the left^ and centre 
of the illustration, are on the margin of a 
romantic stream called the Fender, from the 
Gaelic * Fionndur/ or 'Fingal's water/ On it 
are several fine cascades — ^the upper one of 

^ There are two illustradons of BeDagloe fi om the south- 
west, but of course one description suits them both. 

^ There is hers on the rooky aides of the Tilt, two most 
singular Gaelic names, the oue that is ou the east side for tlie 
lands, is called * Tolldaoine' (conupted in English into ' Tol- 
dunie) or * the hole of the men or people;' and on the west side 
of the Tilt, opposite, are the lands of ' Tdldamh/ or * the hole 
of the oxen/ The tradition of their origin is, that the people 
of the first named place had o^nded the Druids, who, by their 
magio arte caused the earth to open, but that the oxen alone 
came out The early Christians also claimed the names for 
ploughing ou Good Friday. The places still go by these 
names. 
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which is a very beautiful speciiiicn.^ This 
stream has its source between the BenUay the 
nearest of the Benagloes in the illustration, 
and the further one, called the Benvoule. The 
river Garry is here represented in the fore- 
ground, being the same as goes through the 
Pass of KilUecrankie. It has its name from 
the impetuosity of its course^, being called in 
GaeUc ^ Gath-ruith ' (^pronounced Ga^-ruee) 
Hhe swift running/ or 'running like a dart.' 
It rises near twenty miles off from Loch Garrv, 
and ite first progress gires its name to a sm^Q 

vjilley called Glengarry, before it enters the 
vale of Atholl ; there is a similar named river 
and glen in Inverness-shire. The smaU top 
and most remote hill represented to the left of 
Benvoule in the illustration^ is called ^ Garn- 
torc/ or ' the wfld boar*s mountain/ which is 
about nine miles up the valley of Glentilt. 
The Tilt water, which gives it the name, is from 
the Gaelic ' Teth-alli ' (pronounced Tiivult) or 
^ the warm stream/ Up Glentilt the scenery is 
very romantic, and will be found highly de- 
serving of being visited. 

It now only remains to speak of the fore- 

' Aijoiit a mile due south of tliis fall, there is a well wliirh is 
named ' Tobar-beaii-Fionn,' tliat is, ' the well of JFingal's wife.' 
Tlie tojtographv of this iieij^'libourhood, in the various streamB, 
etc., would lead to the inference that it had been a place of 
resideuoe of the ancient Fingalianti. 
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ground, which is taken (by permission) from 

a very interesting photograph, done by Mr 
Wilson, photographer, Aberdeen. The tower 
appearing over tlic wood is that of the Free 
Church ; beyond, to the left, is a small Epis- 
copal chapel, called after an ancient saint, 
Kilmaveonog in EngUsh, possibly a corruption 
of the Gaelic Eogan-og, or young Ewen* The 
chapel was rebuilt in the end of last century^ 
on the same spot as a former one, which, in the 
year 1745 was burned by the Campbells of Lord 
Loudon's regiment. To the right, up among 
the woods, is the mansion-house of Lude,^ 
built by the present proprietor, J. P. M^lnroy, 
Esq. Upon the same spot as the old one, 
which has been already spoken of as being on 
the exact site of Balnagrew (from the Oaelic, 
signifying the Druids* town, as before explain- 
ed), and which name it had continued to bear 
through a long course of ages till last century. 
To the right of Lude, in a straight line, about 

* By James Kobcrtson of Lude. To show how the intoler 
ance of former times is passing away, it may bo mentioned 
that a belfrey was not then allowed, and even early in the pre- 
sent century, when General Robertson, the son and successor 
of the above, |>Iaced a bell and belfrey on this place of Divine 
worship, it was debated in the Dunkeld Presbytery whether 
some notice ought not betakeu of it. 

2 in ancient wrifitii^^s corrupted into Leoad, derived fram 
the Oaelio ' Leathad,' or ' the sloping grounds,' situated in Gleu« 
fender, three miles off. 
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half a mile off, is the place before mentioned, 

and called ' Dochann-le-las.'^or ' tlie agony of 
the flame of fire,' from the Druidical ordeal of 
fire, to discover the guilt or innocence of per- 
sons in doubtful cases ; directly to the right, 
also adjoining to Lude (the Druids' town), is 
the Druids' strath, or * Srath-gruidli,' cor- 
rupted in English into iStrathgroye and Strath- 

V. BENLEDI. 
From the South tdde of the River Tath, 
The scenery in every direction of Bcnlcdi is 
highly picturesque. It is surrounded bv lakes, 
mountains, etc., that add much to all to be seen 
in its neighbourhood. Tiie author hereof wrote 
the following as to Benledi, and which appears 
in another part of this book : — ' In the soutlv- 
west of Perthshire, and in the parish of Cal- 
lander, there is situated a yery picturesque 
mountain called Benlcdl ; it has a very fine 
appearance, particularly when viewed firom Stir- 
ling Cattle ; also from the south side of the 
river Teith, from which position the illustration 

» This place is mentioned in tlie Exchequer EoUs so far 
back as the ycjir 1450, when Rol.ert Duncanson of Strowau 
gave ill his a<:comit for the king s uixcs lor the Earldom of 
Atholl, it is therein cornipted by the spelling of the Lowland 
scribes into ' Daucliinlulus.'— See this account in the Cham- 
berlaiu iiolls, 4to edition, vol. iii., page 509. 
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of it is given. Loch Liibiiaig is due north, and 
Loch Yenacher d.ue south of it. The name of 
Benledi is a very slight alteration from its Gaelic 
name, * Ikinn-le-dla, or Hhe hill of God,' that is, 
the hill belonging to the god Bel or Baal» who 
thus had this mountain specially dedicated to 
him ; and, according to the uiuversal tradition 
of the country, it was here on Beltane-day that 
the whole population of the adjacent country 
assembled to worsiiip this deity, and receive 
from then- Druids, that is, their magi or magi- 
cians, the ^ teine eigin,' or * need fire,' or ^ fire 
of exigency,' the heathen custom being through- 
out the whole neighbourhood to put out their 
fires and have them re-lighted from the sacred 
fire of the god Bel, on his day (the Beltane-^ 
day), namely, the 1st May, being also con- 
sidered the first day of summer^ when this 
solemn meeting took place on the top of this 
mountain. Any one who has ever been at the 
summit of Benledi must have noticed how very 
different it is there to almost every other High- 
land hill; instead of a mere heap of bare stones 
or rocks, it is remarkably verdant, having been 
evidently cleared of stones and smoothed by the 
band of man, which is fully accounted for by its 
Gaelic name, and wlilcli, though given uuduubt- 

i Beltane, as already shown, is from die Gaelic ' neal> 
tiene/ or * BeYs fire.* 
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edly more than 2000 years ago^ it 19 still the Ian- 
guage of the Highlandersof Scotland atthis hour. 

How distinctly thereto re does this Gaelic aauie^ 
Beinn-le«<liay or as in English, Benledi, prove 
the language of the Picts and present Gael to 
be identical, and nothing but this identity could 
have preserved the name through such an im- 
mense splice of time, and that although the inliji- 
bitants have ceased to be heathen for i^UO years. 
Another corroboration in regard to the heathen 
sanctity of this mountain is, that on its north 
side there is a hollow called in Gaelic, ^ Goire 
am faidh/ or, ' the prophets dell,' — this name 
also must be heathen, as none in Christian 
times conld pretend to foretell future events, 
but it is clearly consistent with the heathen 
name of the mountain. The little eminence 
\\hich apj)ears in the distance to tlie riglit of 
the foreground of the illustration^ is called in 
Craelic, ' Dunmor,' or ' the large fort,' and 
which is confirmed bv the remains of an en- 
tcenckment, and a hill fort on its summit; where 
the rocky masses are seen to the right, is the 
well known Pass of Lenney. The enclosure in 
front of these is an old buriaUplace of the 
Buchannans, who formerly hehl hirge |>osses- 
sions in this neighbourhoocL The Pass of 
Lenney, before named, is situated due east of 

Benledi; and from it, and going north. Loch 

44 
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Lubnaig is ^oon reached, and which combines 
both beauty and grandeur. The chief sources 
of the water su[)|)ly of Locli Lubnaitr are from 
two smaller lochs, called Lochs I)oin and Yoil. 
In the Gaelic names of the waters in this dis^ 
trict, we have two mo^t striking instances of 
descriptive truth. The name of the river that 
flows from Loch Voil to Loch Lubnaig is in 
English, the Balvac, very near the exact pro- 
nunciation of the original from the Gaelic it 
is derived from, namely, ^ Balbliachd,' or ' the 
silent or dumb river/ its current being very 
slow and tranquil ; but when it issues from 
Loch Lubnaig, it is called ' Garbh-uisge,' or 
^ the rough water,' from the impetuosity of its 
course — these names given in the remote ages 
of the Pictish Gael, are still the language of the 
Higlilanders of Scotland, proving they now 
speak the very same Gaelic as did the Cale- 
donians. 

VI. BEN LOMOND AND LOCH LOMOND. 

From (jleufaibch. 

This noble mountain and loch has been the 

most frequented of any other in the Highlands 
of Scotland during the present century. In 
the illustration there is presented to the reader 
the steep and rocky side of the summit of Ben 
Lomond, and which is its grandest and most 
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dlstinguisliing feature. The loch, and tlie 
lower end of GlenfaJloch, are highly picturesque^ 
the upper end of the loch is on both sides 
clothed with oak coppice, and gives much 
beauty to this illustration of the country of the 
Gael. The name of both the mountain and 
loch is said to be froia an ancient Caledonian 
hero named Laomain, and now corrupted into 
Lomond.^ Glenfalioch is a slight corruption 
from the original ancient Gaelic name ^ Glean- 
falach,** or ' the valley of concealment,' arising 
most probably from its being the place of 
assembly of the armies of the ancient Cale- 
donian Picts, and from its hidino^ them from 
the view of their enemies, the iiomans or the 
Britons, who latterlyheld partof the country bor- 
dering along Loch Lomond. The rugged moun- 
tain to the right of the illustration is called in 
English, Ben Vorlich ; there are in Scotland two 
mountains of this name, the other is in Perth- 
shire, at the south-west end of Loch Earn, they 
are both of the same meaning, from the Gaehc 
' Bein-mhor-loch,' which signifies the great 
mountain of the loch.' The letters mh, in the 
original language, are pronounced the same as 

^ See Book, Deau of Lismoro, English Part, note 8, page 
184; Gaelic part, page 103. 

' The Gaelic and its Saxon comiption are almoet identi* 
oal in pronuneladon. 
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v; the Benvorlich of Loch Lomond is consi- 
dered by many to be higher than Ben Lomond, 
and certainly the name given it by the primi- 
tive Gael strongly favours that view. Loch 
Lomond is twenty-six miles long^ and at some 
places six miles broad ; in it are fine trout^ and 
balmon have also been known on its southern 
shore. The water of Falloch glides gently into 
the h)ch, and its margin is adorned with some 
fine old trees at the bottom of the glen. 

VII. CARNGORM. 
JTrom the North Side of Loch^an-eilean, 

This is from its well-known chrystals, one 
of the most celebrated mountains in the British 
empire ; and the scenery here given of it^ con- 
joined witli the Loch-an-eilean^ and ancient 
ruined castle^ is of great beauty ; but this view 
of it is seldom seen from its secluded situation. 
The boundai'ies of the counties of Inverness 
and Banff pass over the top of Garngorm^ or 
* the blue mountain.'^ Aberdeenshire also 
closely adjoins it« This mountain is of great 
height, being upwards of 4000 feet above the 
level of the sea. There is a hollow on it, which, 

^ [^b-an-eilean means, the Loch of the island. 

' AU th& Highland mountains have a blue appearance at 
a distance. This one, from its magnitude, would in this respect 
he more prominent than the others near it, wherebjthe ancient 
Caledonians were likely induced thus to denominate it 



although it has a southern exposure, is never 
without snow. Directly to the north is the 
valley of the Spey, called Strathspey ; and on 
the furtlier side of it rise the range called 
'Monadh Liath,' or ^the grey mountains/ 
Persons desirous to examine the beauties of 
this neighbourhood can find ehgible accommo- 
dation at Ayiemore. The district of Rothie- 
murchus, close to it, covers a space of sixteen 
miles square of fine native pine woods. There 
is a loch near the illustration called Loch Mor- 
lich, which seems^ from its far greater extent to 
be a corruption of Mdr*loch, or *the large 
loch.* The mountain of Carngorm is part of 
the old Gordon estates^ and belongs now to the 
Duke of Bichmond. 
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The Map is constructed and intended to 
assist the reader in being able to learn the 
exact spot of the different places that are men- 
tioned in this work, and from even the most 
remote period, namely, that of the Romans, 
the site of their tirst camps is laid down, 
namely, Lindmn or Ardoch, lema or Strageth, 
and Victoria at Dalginross, — all In Perthshii 
They can still be identihed, particularly the 
first, Ardoch, which is probably the most per- 
fect Roman camp in Britain, These three date 
80 far back as a.d. 80. The position of the 
great Caledonian battle of * Mons Grampus,' 
in A.D. 84, is laid down, also the iioman walls, 
and the possessions of the Picts south of the 
Forth, by which name the Caledonians came 
to be called in A.n, 296^ is marked, as also the 
line of that highly curious structure * the Picts* 
work,' or * Catrail.* The ancient names have 
been preserved, as it is considered they should 
bear that of the period to wlilcli the Map refers, 
namely, from a.d. 80 to 1020, at which last dak. 
the country before known as the land of Alban 
(and is so called at this hour by the High- 
landers), then' began to be named by the LsUiu 
chronicle writers, Scotia and Scotland; and, 



the same people who had previously borne 
the arbitrary name of Picts (of which tlie 
native Gael knew nothing in their own lan- 
guage as a designation), that of Scots came 
to be substituted for it, though this is even jnow 
unknown in the Highlander's language as the 
true name. The country of the Irish Scots, or 
DaJriada^ as it was called^ is marked, and its 
boundary with the Caledonian Picts clearlv de- 
fined. The occupation of a part of the Isle of 
Mull by the Irish Scots rests on but very slight 
authority. As to the island of lona, Bede 
tells ns,^ ' sed donatione Pictorum qui illas 
Britannia' plagds incolunt jamdudum monachis 
Scottorum pcrceperunt/ thus showing not only' 
that lona^ was in the Pictish territories in the 
days of St Coluiuba, but that they (the Picts) 

* Bede lib., cap. iii. 

' With regard to lona being ' uttoceupUd and unclaimed* 
till the time of Golumba, in the end of the sixth c£utury, us 
stated at page 4fJfi, by Dr Reeves in his edition of Adoranaii, 
It njay be justly said to be an impossibility. lona has hvvn 
proved herein to lia ve lu'en the islaud of the Druids, who were, 
accuiiliDg to Grant [m'v liis hook on tlie Garl, j^a^a- 174), culti- 
vators ul' Llie boil, aa we know the nionkfii in alter tiim s were. 
At page 387 of the above work by Dr Reeves, he has a note as 
to Fergus M'Erc and liis brothers b.-ing buried at lona. Wliai 
oould induce these CJiristian Si ots t(» be buried at a %'ery renjote 
desert island? or to go lor lliat purpose to the territories of tlie 
heathen Picts, so distant from their Kintyre residence, it is 
evident will be a hard task to explain, by those who believe 
tliese fables. 
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actually posseBsed and inhabited the neighbour- 
ing districts of Britain in his own time, that is, 
in the eighth century. A testimony 80..direct 
and positive as this to the existence of a fact 
in his own Hfe time, aud at the very time he is 
writing, it is impossible, by any reasoning or 
criticism, to overcome.'* The monks ' of the 
Scots,' mentioned in the above extract from 
Bede, were monks from Ireland, and not of the 
colony of Scots in Argyleshire. Some of the 
names of the firths, given by the Danes and other 
I^Torsemen, are inserted. The occupation that 
is represented by the Map is only a century 
earlier than King David I., in whose reign, 
however, an immense chanfje in the designa- 
tions of places, through the bishopricks, etc., 
founded by him took place. Several of the 
ancient names have been inserted on the autho- 
rity of the Irish Annuals, It is hoped by the 
writer hereof that the Map will be found of 
much use to the reader. 

^ Skene's Highlander, vol. i., page 82. * 
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is confidently expected and believed, that 
a deliberate and careful perusal of all 
the proofs and authorities given in the preced- 
ing pages, and which liaving been maturely 
weighed and considered, the reader will be 
convinced and satisfied that the foUowirig 
points h^-ve been fully proved and established: — 

1st. That the Caledonians and Picts were 
the same yjeople. 

2d. That tlie Scots tirst named in a.d. ^60 
were natives of Ireland, and that it alone was 
called Scotia at and after that period. 

3d. That there was* no colony or permanent 
settlement of Irish Scots in Argyleshire, till the 
sixth century, in a.d. 506. 

4th. That the proper date of Christianity 
taking place in North Britain was the begin- 
ning of the fifth century ; that Palladius being 
sent in a.d. 4S1 to any Christian Scots in 
Argyleshire or any part of North Britain is a 
fiction ; and that Columba was the most sue- 
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cessful Christian misbionary, and that ahiiost 
all the inhabitants of Kintvre in the end of the 
sixth century were heathen. 

5th. Ttiat the Irish Scots or Dalriads, were 
conquered by Angus M^Fergus^ king of the 
Pictish Gael, in the eighth century. 

6th. That the pretended conquest by the 
colony of Irish Scots in Argyleshire over the 
Pictish kuigdoni and people in a.d. 843, is a 
fable and a deceit. 

7th. That the lan^uasre of the people 
(called Picts in a d. 843, and afterwards Scots), 
that inhabited all Scotland north of the two 
Firths, was tlie Gaelic of the present High- 
landers, and that the whole topography of the 
Highlands is also in their language, and 
therefore the language of the Picts was the 
same as the Highlanders of this day. 

8th. That the national dross, poetry, etc., 
descended to the present Highlanders *from the 
Picts, who are their real ancestors. 

9th. That the Irish Scots or Dalriads, and 
their descendants, never quitted their country, 
but remained there, and they are properly the 
only Scots in Scotland. 

10th. That the appellation of Scots was a 
new name applied to the Picts by foreign 
nations, and unknown to themselves, as it still 
is, to their descendants the presentHighlanders. 
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llth. That the country was not designed 
Scotland earlier than 1020^ but is still called 
Alban by the Gael or Uighlanderfi. 

12tli. lliat the accession of Keriiu^tfL Mac- 
Alpin to the Pictish throne was a peaceable 
one^ and in all respects precisely the same as 
King James of Scotland to the throne of 
England. 
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APPENDIX. 



^^IP^HE following is a list of the Celtic kings that have 

rcigiied in the country of the Gkiel of Alban from 
A.D. 554 to 1285, after which they became ex- 
tinct in the male Hne, and were succeeded by their nearest 
heirs in the female line. There were kings long prior to 
King Brudhi, who is the first named in this book, which 
is the reason of not going' further back; the nuiiiber at- 
tached always in all the chronicles to his name in the 48th 
monarch. Tradition makes Gruithne, Oruden, or Cathluan, 
.the first monarch of the Caledonians, and that he died in 
A.D. 25. However that may be, or also as to his seven 
sons obtaiiiing- the seven pKiviiiLvs^ and the tribes that 
inhabited eacii of them, we have the express authority of 
Tacitus^ that in a«d. 84 the native tribes of Caledonia 
were united under one king, named Galdi or Galgacus. 

* Tlic notices of these seven provinces will bu found in Robertson's 
* Eariy Kings,' vol. i., pages 32, 33. Also in the Pictish Chronicles, 
in Appendix, vol. ii. of T. Inncs* ' Critical Essay.' 

* Tacitiu * Life of Agricola/ chapter 28. 
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A.P. 564 TO 1285. 



Nanie. 


lieign began, 

A.D. 




DM, 

A.D. 


48 Bradhi M'Melchon, 


554 




584 


49 Gartnay MacDoiiald, 


584 




599 


50 Nechtan Hy Pirb, 


599 




620 


51 Kenneth MacT.achtren, 


620 




631 


52 Grartoay MacFoith, 


681 




635 


53 Bradhi MaoFoith, 


635 




641 


o4 Talorcau MacFoith, 


641 




653 


ialorcan MacLanfred, 


653 




657 


56 Gartiiay MacDonald, 


657 




663 


57 Diost MacDonald, 


663 




672 


58 Bradhi MacBili, 


672 




693 


59 Gharan MaeEnfisedech, 


693 




C97 


HO Bnidhi MacDerili, 


697 




706 


61 Nechtan MacDrost, 


706 


Resigned 724 


62 Drost, 


724 


Expelled 


726 


^ 4 1 * 

Oo Aipin, 


726 




728 


64 isechtan MacDenn, 


728 




729- 


6d Angus MacFerguB, 


729 




761 


66 Bradhi MacFergus, 


761 




763 


67 Kenneth MacFeredach, 


763 




i i 


68 Alpin MacFeredach, 


775 




778 


69 Talorcan MacAngus, 


778 




782 


70 Droet M*Talorgan, 


782 




784 


71 CJonal MacTaidge, 


784 


Expelled 


789 


72 Constantine MacFergus, 


789 




820 


73 Angus MacFergus, 


820 




834 


74 Drost MacGonstantine, 


834 




836 
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Nam, Beign %an. 


Died. 


75 Eog-anan MacAngus, 


836 


839 


76 Feredach MacBargoit, 


839 




77 Bradhi MacBargoit, 


842 


843 


UNION OF FICTS AND SCOTS. 




78 Kenneth MacAlpin, 


848 


859 


79 Donald MacAlpin, 


859 


863 


80 OoDBtaatme II., 


863 


877 


81 AodhorHughMacKenneth, 877 


878 


k9 Cvric, ) T • ii 
^ ' I Jointly, 


878 


896 


Kocha, » 






83 Donald II., 


896 


900 


84 Gonstantme IIL, 


900 


^)48 


85 Malcolm I., 


948 


954 


86 Indulf, s3 


954 


962 


87 Duff, 


962 


967 


88 Colin, 


967 


971 


89 Kenneth II., 


971 


995 


90 Gonstantme IV., 


995 


<)Q7 


91 Kenneth IIL, 


997 


1005 


92 Malcolm II. ,wh()8edaug-h-^ 






ter Beatrice married >- 


1005 


1034 


Orinan, Abbot Dunkeld, ) 


• 

1 




98 Duncan I., 


1084 


1040 


94 Macbeth, 


1040 


1058 


95 Malcolm III., 


1058 




96 Dunean II., 


1093 


1094 


97 Donald III., 


1094 


1097 


98 Edgar, 


1097 


1107 


99 Alexander I., 


1107 


1142 


100 David 1., 


1124 


1153 


101 Maloolm IV. 


1153 


1165 



46 



S62 



Xiwie. Reign began. Died. 

102 William the Lion, 1165 1214 

103 Alexander IL, 12U 1249 

104 Alexander III., the last^ 

Celtic K in- ; grand- - 1249 1285 

daughter was ) 

105 Margarot. 1285 1290 

The Throne of Scotland contested by the descendants of 
the Celtic kin^s in the female line, and the Grown 
came to the eldcKt female's heirs* 

106 John Baliol, 1292 1296 

A n interegnum of ten i/ews, 

107 Rr>bert Bmce, called I i^QQ 1329 

Robert I., ^ 

108 David II., son of the ) j^^g 1370 

above. i 

109 Robert H., grandson { ^^^^ 1390 

of Robert Bruce, i 

110 Robert III., 1390 

111 James L, 1406 
1 12 James II.. 1436 

113 James ill., 1460 

114 James IV., 1488 

115 James v., 1513 
110 Mary, daii;j; liter of James V. 1542 

117 James VI., SOI I of Mary. > 1567 
Do., as 1. of England, > 1603 

Union of England and Scotland. 

118 Charles I.. 1625 Beheaded 1648 

119 Charles II., 1648 1685 

120 James 1I.« 168.1 Abdicated 1688 
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Name. Reign begaiu 

121 William and Mary, > ^^^^ 

daughter of James II., ) 

122 Aime, second daughter) 

of James II., ^ 

123 George I., 

124 George II., 

125 George III., grandson) 

of alMJve, > 

126 George IV., 

127 William IV., brother of > 

above, f 

128 Victoria I., niece of the^ 

above king, Ix^iiig i 
now our monarch, I 
and the 80th from ^ 
the king of the Gael 
of Alban, whose reign 
began a.d. 554, 



1702 

1714 
1727 

1760 
1820 
1830 



1837 



Died. 
1702 

1714 

1727 
1760 

18:20 
1830 

1837 



I 
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- This veiy ancient pcxjni has been already meutioiKHl 
and oommented on, and for the reasons there stated, 
its interpolation of Ptctish kings Bmaag the petty rulers 
of the Dalriads, it cannot be reoeiTed as correct in that 

ros|)<'ct; hilt it is au cvideuco and pr(>< »f c»f the very hig'hest 
valui', that when it was composed the prctondr d t onquest 
by the colony of Irish Soots over the Fictish kingdom 
was wholly unknown, and thereby refutes it, as such an 
achievement by them or their leader Keimeth M*Alpin 
Would jwi-er have been suppressed by the bard who com- 
posed it, and whose whole duty was to magiufy and 
extol the deeds of the ancestors of the kings' pre- 
decessors, never to diminish thein. 
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THE GAELIC TUEM, 

WRTTTEK CmcrrBR A.D. 1057, AKB 

GA£UC. 

A Eolcha Albain uiie, 

A shluaf^h feta, folt buidhe 

Cia ceud ghabhail an eol (hiil)li, 
Ku ghabliustar Albau bhruiglu 

Albanus do ghabh ria n shlogh, 
Mac eein oirdhairc Isiocoii^, 
Rrathair do Britus jran brath, 
0 raitir Alba eathrach. 

Ro ionnarb a bhrathair Bras 

Britus t;ir iniiir, n loclil naiuhnas, 
Ko ghabh Briotus Albaiii aiii, 
Go loinn Fiaghnach Fothudain. 

Fada iar m Britaa mblaith, mbil, 

R<> ghabhsad clanna Ncimhidh 
Earglan iar ttocht as a loing, 
Do Aithle togla Tuir Coiiaing. 

Cniithnigli ros mhabhead iar ttain. 
Iar ttiachtain a h Eirinii Mhuighe, 
X Kigli tri fichid liigh ran 
Ghabhead dhiobh an Craithen chlar. 
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* A BOLCHA ALBAIN UILE,' 

EDITED FROM THE CODEX 8TOWENSIS, NO. Xl.l. 

TRANSLATION. 

Ye learned of all Alban, 
Ye wise, yelluw-haired race, 
Lcaru who first 
Acquired the districtB of Alban. 

Albanus aotjuired them with Im race. 
The illustrious eon of Isiocon, 
Brother to Britus without treachery : 
From him Alban of ships takes its name. 

■ 

Britus expelled his uitrepid brotiier 

Over the sea, called locht : 

Britus acquired illustrious Alban 

To the territories of the Fiaghnach Fothudain. 

liong after the pleasant, good Hritus, 

The race of Neimhidh, after they had come 

From their ships, acquired Earglan, 

Till after the building of the Tower Conaing 

The Oruithne acquired the western region 
After they had come from the plains of Erin : 
Seventy noble kings of them 

Acquired the Cruitheu plains. 
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Cathlnaii an cod Righ dhiobh sin, 
AisnL'idiitioil diiaoibli go cumair, 
Hob e aa High deidhenach dhiobh 
An cur calma CusaiDtiii. 

Clanna Eatliach in a n diaip^h. 
Uhabhsad Albaiu iar ii ar(i<r}iliaidli, 
Clanna Conaire na caoimh fhir, 
Toghaidhe na tren OhacndhiL 

Tri mic Ere mc Eathach ait, 
Tiiar f uair beaiinacht Padraioc, 
Ghabhsad Albain, Ard n gas, 
Loam, Fergus, is Aonghus. 

Deich m bliauna Ijoairii, icir biadh, 
Ilflaithios oirir Albain, 
Tareis Loaira, Sgel go n gus, 

Seacht m bliaima fichiot, Fergus, 

Domhangort mac Fergusa Aird 
Airemh cuig m bliadhna m bioth ghairg, 
A oeathair ficheat, gan troid^ 

Do Choinlighall, me Doiiiiianghairt, 

Dba bhliadhna oouaiug, gan tar, 
Tarns Ghornhghaill do Ghobhrain, 

Tri bliadhna fa chuig", •» an roiim, 
Ba ri Conall mc Oomhghaill, 

Geithre bliadhno ficfaiod thaU, 
Ba ri Aedhan na n oriann. 

' • . J 1^ od by Google 
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Catbluan^ was the iirHt king of them, 
(I relate it to yoa explicitly) : 
This was the last king of them, 
The danng hero Casantin. 

The race of Eathach after them 
Acquited Alban by great deeds. 
The i9oe of Oonaire the mild 

Elevated the strong Gael. 

The three sons of Ere son of Eathach the prosperous, 
The three who obtained the blessing of Saint Patrick, 

Acquired Alban, gi-eat there strength, 
Lorn, Fergus, and Angus. 

Ten years Lorn with complete dominion 
In the kingdom of Ohir Alban [reigtied]. 

After Lorn (keenly the tale), 
Twenty-seven years Fergus. 

Domangart the son of high Fergus 

Numbered five years of fierce life, 
l^'our and twenty, without strife, 
Gomgali the sou of Domangart. 

Two gentle years, without contumely, 

After Conif^all to Gahhran [are assigned]. 
Three years, and five wiihout division. 
Was King, Conall son of Comgall. 

Four years and twenty besides. 
Was King, Aldan of golden swords. 

' This is by some coDsidered to be the same as Cruitliue. 

4T 
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Dcich m bliadhna fo seaclit, seol n gle, 
If fiaithioB £ocliaide Buidhe. 

Goncluul Cenr Raithe, reil bladh, 

A se deg dia mhac Ferchair. 
Tareis Fherchair, feghaid raiiiii, 
Ceithre bliadima deag Domhnall, 

Tareis DhomhnaiU bbric, na mbla, 

Conall Dunghal Xm bliadhna, 
XIII bliadhna Dornhnaill DaiuD, 
Taxeis Dhunghail do Chonaill. 

Maolduin mc Conaill na ooreacb 

A Rcacht deg dho, go dlighthech. 
Ferchair fogha, legha lent. 
Do ohaith bliadhain ar fbichid. 

Dha bliadhain Eath. na neach, 
Ro ba calma an Righ Kighthech. 
AoD bliadhain ba flaith iar ttain^ 
Aincheall maith, mac Ferchair. 

Seacht m bliadhna flaith Dungal dein, 
Agiis a ceathar do Ailpcin 
Tri bliadhna Muiredh. maitb, 
A £SX do Aodh na aidfhlaith. 

A ceathair flcliiot nior fhann 
Do bhliadhnaibh do chaith Doinhnall, 
Dha bliadhaiD Chonaill oeim n gle, 
Sa ceathair Conall «i1e. 
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Ten years autl seven by fair means 

In the kingdom [wasj KucUa the yellow-haired. 

Cooad Cerr three months, a shooting star. 

Sixteen after him to his son Ferchar. 
After Ferchar, by dominion of swords, 
Fourteen years Donald. 

After Dmiald brec of renown, 

Conall [and] Daiigall ten years. 
Thirteen years, Donald chiin, 
After Dimg&LI and GonalL 

Maoldum, son of Gonall of the booties, . 

Seventeen [yeara] to him rightfully. 
Ferchar of arrows (you may read) 
Reigned one and twenty years. 

Two years lithach of horses, 

He was dariiig, the royal king". 

One year was Lord of the western region 

Aincheall the good, son of Ferchar. 

Seven years [was] Lord^ Dpngall the eager, 
And four years to Alpin. 

Three years Miiiredach the good. 
Thirty to Aodh the high Lord 

Four and twenty, not feeble, 

Of y( ars reigned Donald, 

Two years Couall, by pure descent, 
And four another ConalL 
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Naoi lii bliadhna Cliusaintin chaiii, 
A naoi Aonghus ar ^Ubaiu. 
Ceithre bliadhna Aodha ain 
3a tri deg Eoghaiuuii. 

Triocha bliadiiiia dunaoth aniaid/i, 
A ceathair Domhnaill Dreaclu-uaidii. 
Tiiodia bliadhna oon a bhiigh, 
Don chnraidh do Chnsantin. 

Dha bliadhain, ba daor a dhath, 

Da bhrathair do Aodb Fhioimsgotbach. ' 

Domhnall mac CnBantin chain 

Ro chaith bliadhain fo cheatbair. 

Chisaritin, ba calma a ghleic, 
Ro chaith a se is da fhichiot, 
Maolcduim odthxe bliadhna. 
Inddbh a hocht Ardriaghla, 

Seacht m bliadhna Dubhoda Den^ 

Agos a ceathar Guilen. 

A seacht fidiiod oa gach ddnn 

Don Chionaoth mc Maolcoluim. 

Seachtim bliadhna Cusantin dinn, 
Agns a ceathair MacDuibh. 
Triocha bliadhna breaoaid rainn^ 

Ba Ki Mouaidh Maolcoluim. 
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Slppendix. 878 

Nine years Cusantin^ the beloved, 
Nine Angus over Albaa [reigned] 
Four years Aodh, the honourable, 

And thirteen Eoganan. 

Thirty years Kenneth the harefyy^ 
Four Donald of the ruddy countenance, 

Tliirty years with strength 
To the hero, to Cusantin. 

Two years, his success was deariy bought, 
To his brother, to Aodh the white-shielded. 

Donald son of CuHaiitiii tlie beloved 
Keigned one year under four. 

Cusantin, daring was his struggle in battle, 

Reigned six and twice twenty [years] 
Malcolm four years, 

Indulf eight in the supreme government. 

Seven years Dubhoda the eager, 

And four Culcn, 

Seven and twenty over every clan, 
To Kenneth son of Maloohn. 

Seven years Cusantiu in direct line, 
And four the son of Duff 
Thirty years of chequered portions 
Was King of the mountains, Malcolm 

* Tlieso were all Pictisli Monarclis. 

* This is Kenneth M'Alpin, the fabulous conqueror or 
annexer of the kingdom of tlie Picts, it is very inii»oi lant to 
note the very diiiercut way he is described by this authority. 
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Se bliadhua Donncha gliloin, 
A Beach t bliadhna des^ mac Fiooolaoich. 
TareiB MhecBeath go m biaidh^ 
Seacht mis ifiSatthios Lugluddh. 

Malcolm a mis an Ri, 
Mac Donncha datha Dreach bhui. 
A re Doch n fidir neaeh 
Aciht an t eolach as edacb. 

Da Bigh for chaogad, cluine, 
Go mac Domicha Dreaoh niire, 
Do abiol Erie aidgloin a nolr, 

Ghabhsad Albain, a Eolaigh 



Six years Duncan the pure. 

Seven years and ten the sou of Finlay ; 

After Mecbeath with renown 

Seven months in the kindom, Lngaadh. 

Malcolm is nmc tJic King^ 
Son of Duncan of the yellow couuteuauoe 
. His dotation no one knoweth 
But the knowing [one] who [alone] is knowing 

Two king's and fifty (Heten) 
To the son of Duncan of the niddy countemuioo 
Of the raoe of Ere, high, dear in gold. 
Possessed Alban (ye learned). 
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Act of iVity CouncU J>irecting a Levjf of two Regiments of 
Highland SokUen^ among other Seottieh Levies f fir Support 
ofihe King of France 1552/' 

At Edinburoe 13th Dec. 1553. 
Thb quhils DATy FoiBamekle as it was detvysit statute 
and ordamt be the querns giaoe, my Lord Gkmemour uid 

Lordis of Sccrcit CounBall, That thair siild be reasit of the 
hieland pairtis of this rcalmc within the boundis of my 
Lord Hnntleis lieuttenendzie tua anBaingyeiss of fittmen^ 
to pass with the rest of the ansaingyds to France to the 
support of the maist GristiTiit Kyng of France in bis weu*i8 
lyk as iu the Actis and Ordinaucis maid thainipoun at 
mair lenth is contenit; and to the effect that the said fitt- 
men may be mair abill and substantiouslie aooomptnrit 
with Jadi and pkdt^ eteUlboneUj ewordj buekUtir, fiew hots and 
new douhk'tt of Canvouse at the lest and slevis of plait or 
splenttis atul am speir of sax elne long or tJiairby, It is thocht 
expedient that my Lord Huntlie, schireff and Lieetetment 
in tbay bowndis suld cause the said fittmen be reasit and 
that he suld be commissar in they pairtis to visie, sie, con- 
fliddir and roll the samyn sua that tlirow iiecklog-cnce of 
iawbouris thair suld be na thing- left undone that may per- 
fonne the reasing of the said fittmen : Tliairfore Ordanis 
letteres to be dereck to offideris of the quenis^ schireffis 
in that pairt, charging thamo to pass and command and 

* Registrum Secreti ConcilU, Acta. 

' Two Ensigncies of Footmen; Endgnry meaning as 
many men as followed a pair of colours; ta modem Ua^fuage^ 
a Rtgimeni. 
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charge all and sindiie Erlis Lordis barronnis and utheris 
fre halderis witliiii tlie bowndis of the said Erlis Leeten- 
iientrie that thay and ilk aiie of tham bring and present 
thair men that thai ar to be ta:Lt and stentit to before the 
Baid Erie schireff and Gommissar dcput thairto at sic day 
and pleace as he teiill appont to iliiiiu ilk aiie (jifcraiul to 
his a win pairt under the pane of rebeUioim and putting 
of tliatu to Our horae and eschett and inbritig all thair 
movabill gadis to Our Soverane Lodjis wse for thair oon- 
temptioun and sae niony pereonis as beis rollit and ab- 
sentia tham and beis fugitive, That all sic personis U' 
denuncit rebell and putt to the honu^ and all thair mov- 
abill gudis eschettit as said is Withe power to the said 
Erie his deputtis and officiaris to serch and seik aH sic 
personis rebellis, tiik appi*chend and justifle tham to the 
deid and gif ony pei*soue or pei'sonis resettis ony sic per- 
sonis rollit and fugitavo as said is witliin thair boundis 
and presenttis tham nocht to the said Erie and Coin- 
niissar foirsaid all «ic rosettaris salbe siclyk denuncit re- 
belUs and put to the home and ail thair movabill gucUs 
eschetit for thau* couteuiptiouu. 
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Act of Pnvff Council^ ordaining a levy of Highhindevs to assist 
the Queen o/JC/tgiand in her tears in Ireland^^ 1602. 

« 

. At Holyroodhouse, 81st Jan. 1602. 

FoRSAMKKLK as tlio Kltijifis Majesteis danost Bister the 
QuEXKOF ExfiLAXi), huuiug loviuglic intreatod his Maiestie 
for the supply and levy of some Hielandmen, for the bettir 
represBiiig of the tFOBBonabill rebeiliooa hitcrtenit agaois 
hir witliiii the cuntn\v of Irland, and assist^^d Imj a iiow- 
in(;r of struu^uaris i^uha iiitcndiH to luak a conqucist of 
that land;^ his Majestic, alsweill in regaird of the fieuid- 
flchip and ainitie standing betwix his Majcstie and bis 
said darrest sister, as of his awin interest, richt, and 
up|K'i ranee- ^ to that land, lie vohuitarilie and willinglic 
condisccndit to tlie smd aupplie, and hes Ia\ <'d the bui'din^jj 
of tlie levyingof thur men upoun sic of his Majesteis sub- 
jectis withm the Hiolandis as ar of maist power to f umeis 
thaine, viz. upoun the Duke <^ Lennox tua hundix3th men, 

* Registrum Seneti ('oncifij\ Acta. 

* The Lord Deputy Muuiitjoy wjis about this time waging war in 
Muii8ter, with a large force of Iriflh rebek, under Tyrone and O'Don- 
nell; who were assisted by a body of Spanish auxiliaries, under Don 
Joan D'Aguila, a brave and experienced soldier. The SpauiaidH 
had possessed themselves of tiie town of Kinsale, where they were 
besieged by Monntjoy, whose rear was threatened by Tyrone and 
0*Donnell, who had advanced from Ulster on hearing of the landmg 
of tlie Spaniards. It seems doubtful whether this Highland levy was 
actually made, or if made, whetiier the tnx^ ever left Scotland to 
join the Lord Depnt}', tiie war being concluded very noon after this 
time, by the discomfiture of the Irish, and the return of the Sponianis 
to their own country, 

' The King*s interest, as lieir a|)porent to Queen £lizabeth, is her«> 
meant. 
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the Erie of Ergyle and I.uii'd of GlemiiTjuhy tlirie hun- 
droth 'men, the Ei le of Athoill one Imudreth men, the 
Laird of M^Gregonr fyftie men, the Abbot of Inchaffraj, 
Lairdis of Lnndy and TulUbaitdin for Montdthand Strath* 
erne fyftie men, the Marques of Hnntley ane bundreth 
men, ^rackintosclie ane Imndi etli nion, the Laird of Grant 
ane hutidreth men, tlic Laird of Jialnagowne ane kun- 
dreth men, the Lord Lovate and Laird of Foulis ane hun^ 
dreth men, the Erie of Caithness ane hnndreth men, the 
Erie of Siitliii luiid and M'Ky ane liundred men, Glong-airy 
ane huiidretii men, the Capitane of Clanraiuiald tua 
hundrcth men^ M^ConiiP duy and M^Raunald- ane 
hmidreth men, M^Kenzie ane hundreth men: And, thair- 
foir, his Majestie gevis power and commissioun, be thir 
preaentis, to the pci-sonis abone-specifeit, and euerie ane 
of thanie, to levcy and lift the particular iiovvraeria aboiie- 
specifeit layed upoun euerie ane of thame, and to appoint 
and name capitanes and commanderis to thame, and to 
cans Btryke drumniis, and to vse sic vtheris instrumentis as 
oj' accustumat to be usit in tliay houndis and cuntret/is^ for 
levying and takeing up of men ; and in cais ony within 
thair boundis and cuntreyis refuisses to be lifted and to 
entir in this service, with power to the personis respective 
ul)oiic written to preiss thame confonno to tlic ordour; 
and, being ancc enrolled, to force and compell thame to 
conforme thameaelffis to the ordour to be prescryuit and 
sett down to thame :^ And to the effect that nane of the 

* Allan Cameron of LochieL 

* Allaater Macranald, or Ifaodonald, of Keppoch, ¥dio is fre- 
quently styled in the records ' Laird of Macranald,* 

* An evident allusion to the Bagpipe.- 

* This oompolsQiy mode of recruiting was by no means micom- 
mon in Scotland, in the reigns of James VL and bis successor. 
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f)cr8oni8 qulia sa! bo eiiiployit iijioim tliis service tak occa- 
sioun to abstJiit tliameseiffis, uixiun feii' to be perse wit 
and challcngit upoun ony of thair bygane misdeidis, his 
Maiestie, with auise of hia ooansaU, dedairia he thir pic- 
seiitis, iliat thay sal nocht be callit, diargit, troablit^ nor 
pei-sewit for ony thair bigaiie attemptis qiihatsiimevir, 
and that na sic thing sal be layed to thair charge, bot 
that this act sal be a sufficient warrand to thame duting 
the haill tyme of thair being iu this service, and for the 
.space of thalreftir. 



Act of Privy Council atient Wapponshawings in tJie Iligldcmds ^ 

1602. 

At HoLnooDHOUSE, 81st Jakuabt, 1602. 

FoRSAMRRLB as albeit the Eingis Majcstie and his pre- 

die<'ssomis «,niid memorie, be divers actis of Parlia- 
iiKMit statute and ordaiiit that wapponshawings souid be 
maid over all the pairtis of this reahne twyoe in the yeir, 
and that all his Hienes Bubjectis sonld be armit in fonne 
and nianer prcscryvit in tlic saidis actis: Notwithstand- 
ing, as his Majestie is informit, the saidis actis hes at na 
tyme ressavit executioun in the Hieland pairtis of this 
i*ea1rae, bot hes bene altogidder negiectit and misregairdit, 
quhairthrow the inhabitantis thairof ar nowther provydit 
nor funiislit u ilh armour confonnc to the tcnnoiir of tlio 
saidis actis, nor yit are thay trayncd up and exercised 

* Beffistrum Seereii CmcHH, Acta. ThU curioas Aet is obviouly 
oannected with the preceding. It fonne a strange eontiaet with the 
nuineroiu /Niq)fe Acts in.Jsmee* reign against *the beiringand 
wearing of bagbntks and pistollettis,* eto., and tl^e aeirere penalties 
inflicted on the contraTeners of these statutes. 
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ill the use and handliiip: of thair armes:^ And his Ma- 
jestic being cairfuU to uiidirstand the trew estaite of the 
8aidi» Hielandis, and in quhot forme and manor the inha- 
bitantis thaiiof ar armit; his Majestie, for this effect, hcs 
appointtt a generate muRtare and wapponshawing, to bo 
niiiid 1m' ihanie upoun the dayis following, in ])n'sionce of 
thair niuHtcris, chcifes, and chiftanos of Clans under- 
written: That is to saj, the haiU miiabitantis of the 
Ijennox and ntheris Hieland boundis perteining to the 
Dnko of Lennox, in presence of the said Duke, or sic as 
he sail appoint to rosRave thair rausteris: The inhabi- 
tantis within the haill boundis perteining to the Erlhs of 
£rgyle, Athole, and Menteitb, and within the stewartries 
of Stratheme and Menteith, in presence of the said Erllis 
of Ergyle and Athole, or thair deputis, everie ano witliin 
thair boundis; and in presence of the Abbot of Inchafl'ray, 
the Lairdis of TuUibairdin and Lundy for Menteith and 
Straitheme; and all to be upon the first of March nixt to 
come: And that the lyke mnstouris be maid npoun the 
saiiK! day be AUaster M'Gregour of Glenstra, of his haill 
Glan and siirename: And that the inhabitantis within 
the Hieland boundis perteiningto the Marques of Huntley, 
the Erllis of Suthiriand and Caithnes, and the haill men, 
tennentis, servandis and depcnderis, and ntheris of the 
Clans of the Laird of Gi*ant, M'Intoslic, Balnagovviie, 
the Lord Lovate, the Laird of Foulis, M*Ky, Glengame, 
M^Kenzie, the Oapitane of Glanronnald, M^Gonnili duy, 
and M'Rannald, be reddy to mak thair mustares and wap- 

' These SBserlioDs eotmd atnmge, af terthe preambles of nmnerotui 
acts of Ooandl, in regard to oomplalnts agwnat the Highlanden for 
cattle-Iiftinpr, etc., whicli unifoimly represent the * brokin' men of 
the Highlands as equipped with almost every species of annonr, 
offensive and defensivo. 
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jx>n8hawii)gi8 uix)un the tent day of Marche, in prcsonce 
(noric anc of thamc of their mastcris, chiefes, and chii- 
tancs, etc. [Then follows the usual wairant to mcsscnger- 
at^amiB to charge all the abovenamed Chiefaj tc^ hald 
thair wapponshawingis upoun the dayis abonementionat, 
evorie ane of thamc of the baill [tcrsonis of their Clumiis, 
and of 8ic as ar under thair obedience and commaiidement: 
And that thai enrol the names of the haill personis quha 
Ball mak the saidis musteris with Uie forme and maner of 
thair armour, and reix)rt the same to his Majestic, as 
they and ilkaiio of thimie will answer to his Majestic and 
council! at thair highest i hai-rce and perrill, and under the 
pane contenit in the act of Parliament.^ 



The following is an extremely ancient charter of one 
of the earliest Bishops' of Dunkeld, and as it is very 

ourious, and coiuicctcd with the place of one of the illus- 
ti-ations, it is here given. It is a charter of confirmation 
by the Bishop of other chartersy namely, those of King 
Malcolm IV., and Andrew Bishop of Caithness, of the 
Chm-ch of the Holy Trinity of Dunkeld to the Abbey of 
Dunfermline, and the conlirmation would no doubt be 
sought for, and obtained, very soon after King Malcolm's 
charter was granted; therefore, though no date is ex- 
pressed, we may be sure it was between 1153 and 1165, 
the period nf tliat monarcli's reigii. This charter was 
copied from the original, by the author; it is among the 
fine collection of charters belonging to the Advocates' 

* If tlua acfe was ever carried into effeot, some of these Mnster- 
rolls ought still to be in existenoe. 
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Librdry/ Edinburgli, and, thouf^-h at least 700 years old, 
is easicL* read tliaa uiauy letters writtea yesterday; — 

Date, 1153-1165. 
Univerais sancte matris eodesie fi]n8.-~Ricardus, Dei 

gratia, Duncheldcnsis Episcopiis salutein et epi8co[>alem 
beacdictioiiem. Cum ad iioHtrum spectabat officiuni, 
sancte religionis cultuin ampUficare noscant tarn posteri 
quain presentes me oonoessisse ct hac mea carta oonfir- 
inassG Abbati do Dunfermeliii et Monachls ibidem Deo 
8(;rvientibu8 donatioiiem iiegis Malcolmi et Andree Kfiis- 
copi Kateueosis secundum quod eomm carte testaiitur 
ecdesiam saocte trinitatis de Dimchelden et omnes tcrraa 
juste ad earn pertinentes liberaa et quietas ab omni cx- 
actioiie tarn ecclesiastice (piam secularis, pertjone, salvo 
episcopali jure. Coucedo etiam eis couversationcm in 
episcopatu meo, et ut Divinum exerceant officium, sub 
ditortuii sttoram caram habeant animanim ot ut convcr- 
santes in diocesi mea a me quod ad Christianitatcm per* 
tineret a^eipiaiit. — TeHtibus ^latheo ArchdiaeorK) Sancte 
Aiidrcio— Bricio priorc de Insula — Michaele clericu-magis- 
tro Matheo, ct Johane fratre suo— Roberto dapifero 
episoopi — ^RadalfocapellauOyThoma presbyterro— Murdac 
clerico — Abraliam parvo. 

Charter of Confirnuttion btf liidiard, JJishop oj Daiikelti. 

Date 1153—1165. 

To the whole sons of Holy Mother Church. Richard 

by th(; (rrace of (ii>d Bishop of Dunkeld, Health and 

' Sre HiMjk of Oriffinal Charters in the A<1\ ocate^.' Libntrv. 
Clt ntfr No. Bl, of Sir James Balfuur'd CoUectiuu, M.*^. Xumbcruf 
Library - Nu. 15-1-lb. 
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Episcopal benediction. Seeing it belonged to our office to 

extend the rites of huly religion let posterity, as well as 
the present generation know, that I li t < granted and by 
this my charter confirmed to the Abbot of Dmifermelin 
and the monks there serving God, the Gift of King Mal- 
colm and of Andrew Bishop of Caithness, according as 
their chartera testify, the Chuich of the Holy Trinity of 
Dunkold, and all lands justly belonging to it, free and 
quit of all exaction by any lay or clerical person, saving 
the Episcopal right. I also grant to them Christian com- 
Tuunioii in my Bislu)})ric, and that they exercise the Divim? 
ollice and have the caixi of souls of their subjects, and 
that when doing duty in my diocese, they receive from 
me what Christianity enjoins. — Before these witnesses, 
Mathew Archdeacon of St Andrew's, Brice, Priw of the 
Island (Ily), Michael clerk, Master Mathew, and John 
his brother, Robert steward of the Bishop, Kalph chap- 
lain, Thomas presbyter, Murdac clerk, and little 
Abraham. 
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A small a following a figuro signifies the reference is to a 
note in the number of the i)age. 



Abernetuy, 180^ ISlj 182^ 183, 

Abercumig, or Abercom, 62^ 
Adomnan, 3, 20^ 25^ 47, 55, 111, 

115, 2iia. 
^thelward's Clironicle, 112, 
Agricola, 3, 9, 10, 12^ 13^ 133, 231L 
Aidan, or Aodh,^ricti8irprince, 6L 
Alban, K 25^ 28, 39^ 55^ etc., etc. 
Albanach, 2, etc., etc. 
Alexander King, 238. 
Alexander IL, King, 18-1-. 
Alexander III., King, 108. 
Alfred, King, 8(L 
Alpin, father of Kenneth, 83* 
Ammijinus, Marcellinua, 19, 20, 22, 
Andrew, St, QiL 
Angles, 28, 30, 
Angus, Lord of the Isles, 123, 
Angus, M'Erc, 38, M, 
Angus M'FergusTKing of the Picts, 

7, 65, 66, 67, 68, 69, 76, IS, 
Angus, ^ing, graiidson of^ Angus 

M 'Fergus, 74, Z5, 
Antonine, Emperor, 3, 228. 
Annat, 153. ' 
Aodh, or Hugh, King, 96^ 91, 
Argyll, Duke of, forces, 28fL 
Ardoch, or Lindum, Camp, 10, 
Armstrong, Dr, Gaelic Dictionary, 

230, 233 2L 
Artguso, 73. 



Asser, Bishop of Sherbom, 8fi, 
Athelstane, King of the Saxons, 9iL 
Atholl, the Maonnor of, 65, 
Atholl, Royal Pictish house of, 83, 
Atholl, Gaelic poem of, 22iL 
Atholl, Duke of, 33i, 
Atholl, district of, 150, lii2, 
Attacoti, 22 

Aulaf, or Olave, King of the Isles, 
mi 2L 

Baliol, King, 93, 

Ballymote, Book of, 60, 

Balnagown, Laird of, 284, 

Balnagrew, now Lude, 164, 165, 

Balvaird, 131 n, liifi 7<. 

Bede, 3, 20,21,26^28,33,36,37, 

47, 61, 126, 127, 129, 
Bel, the heathen god, 103, 169, 175^ 

176. 

Beltane-day, 108, 169, 172, 110. 
Benachony, or Benlionzie, 11 m 
Benagloe's, the live; 32M. 
Benledi, 175, 176, ITL 
Benchrombeg, forest, 321. 
Blackie, John Stuart, Esq., Profes- 
sor, 205. 

Bethoc, or Beatrice, Princess, wife 

of Crinan, 108. 
Blair Atholl, 154^ mL 
Boece, 4, 5, 83, 110, 
Bohn, publisher, London, 86^ 87, 

ik 
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Bower, Abbot of Inchcolni, 2ML 
Bran, King, liL 
Brechin, Bishop of, 52 a. 
Britannia, 2IL 

Britons, or Cirabri, 6^ 6^ etc. 
Bruce, King Robert, 93^ 10^ 123^ 
124, aiJiL 

Bniidhi, MacMeilchon, King of the 

Picta, 45, 53, 54, 143. 
Bmdhi, MacBilTTKing of the Picts, 

02^ C3i G4. 
Bmdhi, eon of Angus M 'Fergus, 66^ 

GfL 

Bmdhi, brother of Angus M*Fergus, 

Bmdhi, MacBargoit, King, 75. 
Brunanburgh, battle of, Q!L 
Buchan, Alexander, Earl of, 3:U. 
Buchanan, the historian, 4j 83^^ llfi. 
Buchanan 8, badge of, 2&1. 

Cadwalla, King of West Britons, 

Cfljsar, 23fL 

Caithness, the Eari of, 2M. 
Caithness, Andrew, Bishop of, 39, 
112 2L 

Campbell of Glenurchy, Sir Duncan, 

271, 212. 
Caledonia, and Caledonians, 1^ 2^ 

12, 14j etc., etc. 
Cambden, 26, 193, 2ML 
Campbeirs^Dadges, 281— chief- 
tains of, ais. 
Camerons, of Lochiel, 285, badge of, 

287— chieftains of, 303. 
Catrail, 28, 
CelestineTl^ope, ifi, 
Chalmer's, 18^ 21^ 26, 83, 42, 46^ 

6K 61, 79,144. 
Charnberlayne, historian, 2M. 
Chisholms, badge of, 287 — chieftains 

of, m 
Clach, na h* Annat, 152. 
Clach-Bhrath, IM. 
Clach n'iobairt, 150, l£2- 
Clach neart, 120 tl 
Clans, the Highland, short notices 

of, 258. 

Clan Chattan, the badges of, 288— 

chieftains of, 310. 
Clan Rannald, 202, 294^ 20iL 



Claudian, 16, 23, 24. 

Cleland, WnTiani, Lieutenant - 

Colonel, 250- 
Clyde, Firth of, iL 
Colgan, fifi TL 

Columba, 3, 26, 53^ .^i, 332- 
Coroinodas, Emperor, 13. 
Conirie, 10. 

Conare, or Chonare, King, iiL 
Conall, a Dalriad Prince, 53, M. 
Constantius, Emperor, lL 
Constiintine, Emperor, 15, 21. 
Constantine, King and Martyr, 65, 
5iL 

Constantino King of the Picts, 

70, 72, 

Constantmc XL, son of Kennetii 

M'Alpin, 95, 26. 
Constantino ITl^dT^ 99, 100. 
Constantinople, 697^ 
Corbridge-on-Tyne, battle of, 98. 
Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, 

8L 

Crinan, Abbot of Dunkeld and Ab- 
thane of Dull, 108, 333. 

Cyric, or Grig, a usurper of the 
Crown, 96. 

Daloinross, or Victoria, camp of, 
10, LL 

Dalriada, 31^ 36^ 67, 102, 103, etc. 
Dalriads, 3, 7, 31, 36, 63, 65, 71^ 

101, 102, 104, etc 
DavidX King, 238. 
Dei8ear,l)r the turn sun wise, 112. 
Diarmat, Abbot, Z5. 
Dicaledomes, 22. 
Dio, 13, 

Domitian, Emperor, 12. 
Donald MacAIpin, King, 93, 95. 
Drest, 14. 
Drost, 75^ 333. 
Dmmceat, 44. 

Drammond, James, first Lord Mad- 

derty, 212. 
Dmmmond, badge of, 287. 
Dull, the Lordsliip of in Atholl, 

108- 

Dull, sculptured stone, 232. 
Dumbarton, 59. 
Duncan de Atholia, 333. 
Duncan L, King, 108. 
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Dunad, in Knapdale, filL 
Dunavertj, 12iL 
Dunbar, a9* 
Dunblane, 82* 

Dunkeld, 72, 73^ 90^ im 332* 
Dundee, Viscount of, aSiil 
Diinleven, 66^ 

Dungal, a Dalriad Prince, 65. 
Dunnichen, battle of, iiiL 
DunoUy, GIL 

Dunvegan Castle, Isle of Skye, 

Earv, river of, 10. 
Edinburgh, origin of the name, 130. 
Edward!^ King, 113, 
Edwin, King, 130, 13L 
Edred. a Saxon leader, 2a. 
Egfrid, King of Northumbria, 62, 
Eigg, island of, M zl. 
Elder, John, a Highland priest, 2^ 
Eochy, Fionn, 94. 
Eoganan, King, liL 
Espec, Walter, a Norman baron, 
23L 

FAKQUHAnsox's force of, 2M ; 

badge, 2M. 
Fassiefem, family of, 142 a* 
Fered MacBargoit, King, IR. 
Fercdach, a Dalriad Prince, 66. 
Fergus M'Erc, 32, SS^ 37, 39, il. 
Fergusons, etcTDadgeM, ^7. 
Fingal, also Fionn, or Finn, 198, 

199, 205, 209 il 
Firthl)n^orth, 6, 9, 10, 13. 
Fithil, writer ofa very ancient MS., 

UL 

Forbes, badge of, 287. 
Fordun, 4^5,0,39,49,56/1,83, 
llfi. 

Forteviot, or Dunfotliir, G9, 70, 93, 

94. ~^ 
Fortreim, Pictish territory on the 

Forth, 2L 
Erasers, badge of, 287— Chieftains, 

32fi. 

Gabiiuak, grandwjii of Fergus 

M'Erc, 4iL 
Oaldi. or Galgacus, 12, 2i2B 
Gala Water, 

Gallowav, 10, 3t, 4R. 115, 11(5. 



Garvald, parish of, 120. 

Gildas, 3, 20, 24, 27, 33. 

Giles, Dr, translation of Asser, etc., 

86, 121. 
Glenco men, 250. 
Glengarrj', 284, 2S5. 
Gleutilt, 123 a. 
Glenturret, 11 zl 

Gordons, force of the, 285 — badge, 
287. 

Gofraig. or Godfrey, King of Inch- 
gall, IHL 

Grants, the Clan, 103. 

Grant on the Gael, 229, 230. 

Grants, badge of, 287 — Chieftains 
of, 323. 

Gregory, Donald, Esq., 34, 35, 79, 

80 n, 101 7J, 104 a. 
Grenach, lands of, on Loch Tummel, 

161. 

Gwddel Ffichti, or Gnthel Phichti, 
the Pictish Gael, 88. 

Hadrian, Emperor, 12. 

Haldane, John of Gleneagles, 262. 

Half dene, Danish King, dl. 

Halkett, S., Esq., 311 

Harlaw, Battle of, 256. 

Henry of Huntingdon, 194, 125. 

Herodian, 16. 

Hibemia, 2, 10, 25, 

Highland Society Report on Ossiiui's 

Poems, 105, 133 n, 140, 110. 
Huntly, Earl~of7245, ^82. 
Huntly, George, Marquis of, 276j 2M. 

Ida, leader of the Angles, 44, 62, 
112. 

leme, or Hibemia, 23. 21, 
Ingulph^s Ancient Oironicle, 99, 
112. 

Innerwick, Glenlyon, and Co. Had- 
dington, 121- 

Innes, C., Esq., Profesinor of His- 
tory, 37j 80, 81 n- 

lunes, T., 5, 17, 33, 32 n, 40i 43, 
7L -93, 2i a. 

lona, 53, 55, 72, 166, 168, 183. 

Inver-'STmond, 95, 

Innenncath, 14, w. 

Invennay, !£, il 

Invcniry, 160. 
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Ireland, 3^ 2^ 
Isidore, 25^ GIL 

James L. King of England, 77, 84, 

9L 103, 105, 111. 
James II., 22^ 

Jarrow, on the Tyne, 127. 
Jarrow, Ceolfrid, Abbot of, }ML 

Kennedy, W. N., Esq., 29^ SSL 
Kenneth M*Alpin, King, 76j 77, 

79j 80i 86, 88, 92, 103, 105, 
108, 110, 116, 117, Igg; 140, 

Kcntigcrn, 56, ilL 
Killiccrankien^ass of, 253, 328. 
Kilclioiisland in Kintyre, aii a* 
Kilrymont, or St Andrews, 62* 
Kinneil, I2iL 
Kintyre, 56^ 57, 58^ 12- 
Kintyre, Tnbe of, 

Lamont, Bad^'e of, 288~the chief- 
tains of, 310. 

Leader river, iilL 

Lewis, Gaelic poem of, 221. 

Liathfail, Pictish Coronation Stone, 
173. 

Lid, or Liddle water, 3(L 
Linne, Loch, Ifi. 

Lismore, Book of the Dean, 22 

M 6Q 105, liL 
Logan's ScottishGael, 61, 187j 

228 a. 

LoUius Urbicus, 13, 12iL 

Lord of the l8le8,~Slexander, 212. 

Lorn, M'Erc, 38, 

Lorn, Tribe of, 64, fig. 

Lorn, District of65, 68- 

Ix)vat, Simon, 8th Lord, 276. 

Lovat. Tx>nl, 284. 

Ludcfunnerly Balnagrew, 164, 165, 
or the Dniids' town, 111 a- 

M.\CBETri, King, LLL 
Macdonald, Lord, 21i5- 
Magnus, King of Norway, 237. 
Mair, or Major, 6, 244, 242- 
Maitland's History, 111. 
Malcolm Ceanmore, 23L 
Malcolm II., King, 108- 
Malcolm IV., King, 23k. 



Marianus of Ratisbon, 1 1 1. 

Meatse, 13 n, 14- 

Melrose, 89- 

Mentz, in. 

Meyrick, Dr. 238. 

M 'Alpine's Gaelic Dictionary, IfiL 

M'Allaster's, badge of, 287. 

M'Aulay\s, badge of, 281. 

M 'Bean's, badge of, 22i8- 

M*Donald's, badge of, 287— chief- 
tains of, 29L, 

M'Dongal, Lord of Lorn, 124- 

M'r:>ougal of Dunolly, 2U3, 2116- 

M'Dougal's, badge of, 287— chief- 
tains of, 223- 

MTarlane's, badge of, 287— chief- 
tains of, 318. 

M 'Fie, or ClandufHe's, their chieftains, 

mL 

Murdoch MTie of Colonsay, 280- 
M'Giegor's, the clan, 103, 104 a- 
M'Gregor's, badge of, 287— chief- 

tains of, 321. 
M*Inroy, J. P., Esq., of Lude, 342- 
M'lntosh, badge of, 288— chieftains 

of, 300i 301. 
M'Intyre, the Rev. D., Kincardine, 

205- 

Mackay's, badge of, 287 — chieftains 
of, 32iL 

M'Kenzie, the Rev. K., Borrowston- 
ness, 124. 

M'Kenzie's, badge of, 288— chief- 
tians of, 2118- 

M*Kinnon's, badge of, 287 — chief- 
tains of, 306. 

.^I'Laren's, 266. 

M'Laggan, the Rev. Mr, Blair Atholl, 
164- 

M'Lanchlan, Archibald, of that Dk, 

280. 

M'Lauciilan, the Rev. Dr Thomas, 
20n,21 «, 38,4Qw,43,457j, 
48, 50 n, 82 n, 109, Illn, 136 n, 
138, 142 ilG ITS, im JK 
IM, ilU n, 204^ 207, n- 

M'LeaiTs, badge "<^2E8=-cliief tains 
of, 222. 

M'Lcod of Lewis, Roderick, 278. 
M*Leod of Lewis, Torquil, 278. 
M^Lcod's, badge of, 2«8— chieftains 
of, SOL 
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M'Millan, Alexander, his crow, 230^ 

McMillan's, chiefs of, aia. 
M^Nab's, badge of, 287— cliiefuins 

of, ao^ 

M'Naughtan'8, badge of , 288— chief- 
tains of, 'diiL 

M*NeiU'8, badge of, 288— chieftains 
of, 'AM. 

MThemin'g, badge of, 288— <;hicf- 

tuiuis of, 300, ML 
MThereoii, translator of Ossian's 

Poems, 105, 202^ 203- 
M'Quarric'8,Tadge of, 287— chief - 

tauis of, 30:L 
M 'Queen's, badge of, 288, 
Menzies, James, of that ilk, or of 

Weem, 222. 
Menzies of Culdares, 33iL 
Menzies, badge of, 288— chieftains 

of, 32fi. 
Mocliuda, lih^ 

Mod, or the court of justice, IfiL 
Mons Grampius, battle of, LL 
Moray, Sir William, of Abercaimey, 

Moray Firth, 14, lil. 
Morton, Earl of, 2iJL 
Monzie, near Crieff, 336. 
Muckross, 69^ 315 a. 
Munch, ^ofessor, 33a il 
Munro's, badge of, 288- chief tains 

of, 312, 
Murcus, Pope, 171. 
Miire<lach, a king of the Dalriads, fi£L 
Murray, Sir Jolm of TuUibardine, 

271. 

Murray, Sir William, of Abercaimey, 
Muthil, Perthshire, LjIL 

Napier, Mark Esq., m 
Napier, Sir Archibald, of Merchiston, 

Naime House, Perthshire, 15IL 
Nechtan, King of the Picts, 69^ 180^ 

181 1 H3. 
NeitheT^Celtic god of tlic waters, 

Ninian, 4*5. 47, 2^ 



Obax, Ga- 
Oceanus, 21, 

O'Donnovan, Dr, 32, 41 a, 

Ocha, Battle of, 33. 

O'Flahcrty, 4i Hi, 

Ofcnh ie, TatrickjOf Inchmartin, 274. 

On :ules, or Orkneys, 62^ M, 

Origen, 154. 

Orosius, 22^ 24, 

Oscar, 198^ 200j 205, 

Ossian, 148^ 149^ 151^ 198^ 199^ 

201, 202, 203,205^ 212, 
Oswy, Ring of Northumbria, 63, 



Palladius, 48, 50, 51 
Penda, King of Mercia, IM* 

Perth-hire, ]JL 

Petrie, Mr, an Irish writer, 174. 
Picts, 2, 6j 15i etc., etc., etc 
Picts^ Work, 2ii, 

Pinkerton, 4^ 5^ 6^ 17, fi8 «j IS, 
Prosper, ML 

Ql een BIaky, 331 a, 

Rae, I/)rd, Danijliter's lament, 255. 
Rtgiiialil, a Diuiii?h Commander, 
Reeves, Dr, 20, 21 26,33 37, 

42^44, 45,54,55, 5G, 5^^ ji^ ilG 

ai n, Uln, 3Qan, iiiL 
Regulus, St, fi^ 

Reginakl, King of the Isles, 294, 296. 
Reuda, 34^ 3iL 
Riley, H, T., Esq., 09. 
Ritson, 16i 24, niii 193. 
Robert IT, Kliig, lii3^ 2iiiL 
Robert III., King, 21Q, 
Robertson, E. William, Esq., 16 25 
44»i,51,61,637i^I5n,h2:83l 

101n,liil7^101»n, im,a3Am 
Robertson, John, of Lu3e, 1G4. 
Robertsuii, James, of Lude 342- 
Robertson, General, 342. 
Robertson^ Donald, of Strowan 273 
Robertson s, badires of, 288 chief- 
tains of. 31 1. 

Ross's badge of. 298 - diief tain. 

of, 311, 
Ru«?'s, baflge of. 

SArHKItVKLI., W||.i., a^,, ^ 
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Saxon chronicle, 28^ 8lL 
Saxons, arrival of, 2& 

Sohicliallieii, 189^ aSL 
Scone Palace, 
Scots, 2j 6i etc., etc. 
Scythia, 

Severus, Emperor, H. 

Skene, W. F., Esq., 5 18^ 22^ 
35 n, il n, 54, fifi n, 62 n, 8D w, 
ainj84:Tfci88njJiiQn, 
133 U3i IM a. 

Smith, the Rev. Dr, Campbeltown, 

mi. 

Somerled, founder of the Mac- 
donald's, 2iLL 

Sol way Firth, 12^ 1112. 
Stewart, Sir James, of Ballechin, 274. 
Stewart, General, of Garth, 2M 
Stewarts, of Appin and Garth, S2fi. 
Stirling, Sir James, of Keir, 2IL 
Stone, Jerome, collector of Gaelic 

poetry, 218^ 219^ 221 a, 
StrAgeth, or Tenia, camp of, ID- 
Strathclyde Britons, 64^ etc. 
Strutheam, lO^ 12, 2L 
Stratlijj^roy, 1G3. 

Stratliallan, William, Viscount of, 
212- 

Strathord, Perthshire, 159. 
StratlisjH'y, 104. 
St Andrew, GIL 
St Andrews, 5j LIS. 
St Paul, m 

St rowan, the barony of, 162. 
Sutherland, Christina, lilLL 
Sutherland's, badge of, 288— chief- 
tains, 321L 
Symachus, Pope, 32. 

Tacitl's, 3j 9, lOj ir, 12, 230, 236, 
25iL 



Talorgan, brother to King Angus 

M'Fergus, 66. 
Talorjiran, Ma^mnar of Atholl, 66. 
Tay, 10, 19L, V.)2. 
TayIor,theliev. Isaac, 186 n, 192,332. 
Taylor, John, king^s poet, 2i6. 
Tees, river, 101. 
Tethy?», 23. 
Tlicodosius, 23. 

Tigemach, his Annals, 40, etc., etc. 
Thomas, Captain R.N., 221 a. 

Thorstein, the Danish leader, 96 
Tubar na h' Annat, or, Annates well, 
IM. 

Toraic, or Torry island of, 65. 

Trel)e]lins,12. 

J rumwin, Bishop of AberC/Om, 62. 
Tuathal the rriuiate, 73, 333. 
TuUach-Alman, or. Almond, near 

Perth, G2. 
Tulliebelton, IM. 
Tyne, river of, 13. 

Uplius, Marcellus, 13. 
Urquhart's, badge Of, 28^. 
Ussher, Archbishop, 34j 154. 

Valen's, Emperor, 23. 
Valontia, 28, 
Victor, Pope, liL 
Victoria, camp of, IL 
Virgil, 2i. 

Wade, Marshal, 328. 
'N\'earnionth on Tyne, 127. 
Whitl)y, 63- 
AVhithern, G2. 

William the Lion, King, S5. 
Wilson, Mr, photographer, Aber- 
deen, 342. 
Wynton, historian, 24Q. 



Cmui/hrd &* A/'Cnfir, rrin(cr.s. 1 Ctvr^c Street, EtUnburgh. 
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